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INTRODUCTION. 



- The common opinion concerning the nymphs whom the 
ancients called Hamadryads, is more to the honour of trees 
than anything yet mentioned. It was thought that the fate 
of these nymphs had so near a dependance on some trees, 
more especially oaks, that they lived and died together.. For 
this reason they were extremely grateful to such persons as 
preserved those trees with which their being subsisted. 

A certain youth, being about to fell an oak, having, at the 
entreaty of the Hamadryad who inhabited it, preserved it in 
this manner, the nymph conceived a violent attachment to 
him, and they long lived together in the forest, happy in each 
other's society. 

But he, becoming weary of this simple life, returns to his 
old friends and associates in the city, which desertion threw 
the unfortunate Hamadryad into the most grievous despair. 

One day she chanced to spy her lover, who had wandered 
into the forest ; and, casting herself at his feet, besought 
him not to forsake her ; but finding him inflexible, she pas- 
sionately conjured Pan to prevent his departure, who de- 
prived him of the use of his limbs. However, says the 
story, he was not so much a cripple, but he made a shift to 
cut down the tree, and consequently to fell his mistress. 
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LOUISA MILDMAY. 

« 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** TWO OLD MEN*8 TALES.'' 



** I know , 

The sum of all 

Consists in the well choosing of a wife ; < ' 

And this well to discharge, it doth require 

Equality of years, of birth, of fortune ; 

For beauty, being poor, and not cried up 

By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither ; 

And wealth, where there's much diflference in years, 

And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy." 

Massingbk,— iVisto Way to Pay Old Ddfts. 
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LOUISA MILDMAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

FRAGMENT OP A LETTER PROM MRS. CARLTON TO MRS. DIGBT. 

* * • I FLATTER Hiyself, indeed, my dear friend, that 
you do me justice, and appreciate the desire I have ever ex- 
perienced to encourage merit — and, above all, modest merit 
— whenever it falls under my observation. Now this really 
is a remarkably sweet and beautiful girl ; and when I saw 
her with you, I felt an irresistible desire to produce her. 

There is something quite painful to my feelings in the 
idea of so much elegance and beauty conclemned fpr life to 
the seclusion of an odious parsonage — neither carriage, 
table, nor society ! — for 1 understand that poor Mr. Mildmay 
is wretchedly straitened in his circumstances, and wants the 
very indispensables of existence. 

I thought his daughter had a singularly aristocratic air ; to 
be sure they are of a good family ; but I consider it as a 
proof of the delicacy of her taste, and of a native refine- 
ment that one loves to see, that she has escaped those thou- 
sand little vulgarisms that shock and offend one's taste so 
much in the non comme ilfaut. 

There is certainly nothing about Louisa Mildmay that one 
can be afraid to produce, even in the very best company ; so 
I shall be extremely glad if you will give her a corner of 
your carriage, and I write by this post to Mr. Mildmay, and 
shall send a very pressing invitation to his daughter to come 
to Dangerfield during the races ; and, indeed, to pass as much 
time afterward with us as she can. 

The race ball is on the twentieth of March, for, as you 
know, we are resolved to try the experiment of anticipa- 
ting the London season ; and on the nineteenth I hope to 
see you and your fair companion. And should it be my 
happy fate to prove the means of affording her the oppor- 
tunity of entering those certain circles, which, indeed, na- 
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tore seems expressly to hav6 formed her to adorn — in short, 
if any of my young lords . . . But I will say no more — ^you 
know what my heart would feel upon the occasion — except 
that I am, 

My dear Helen, "^ 

Your ever affectionate friend, 
Margaret Carlton. 

1 
t 

Mrs, Dighy to Mrs. Carlioru 

Mt dear Mrs. Carlton, 

For the first part of your invitation — namely, that which 
regards myself— I am very sorry to say that it will not be 
in my power to accept it. Mr. Digby's mother has set her 
heart upon assembling ail her family around her, to keep 
her eightieth birthday, which falls precisely upon the very 
twentieth that I should have been with you. She knew 
nothing of my plans, and I did not like to disappoint her, so 
left her in happy ignorance, and must go. This, however, 
has nothing to do with the second part of your invitation— 
that to Louisa Mildmay ; for, as I shall pass very near you 
in going to Northamptonshire, I can give her a place in my 
carriage ; and, as you have already written to Mr. Mild- 
may, I will most certainly bring her, provided she accepts. 

She certainly is a very beautiful, a very good, and a very 
well-mannered girl, and such a merry little grig withal — in 
spite of Mr. Mildmay's grievous privations— that I think she 
cannot do better than remain as she is, whatever your young 
lords may say to it. 

I have a notion that all without i}^e boundary of the certain 
circles is not so triste, and so vulgar, and so horrid, as we are 
apt to suppose it. At least, as I often find that within, which 
is wearisome enough, I doubt whether those young ladies 
do the wisest thing in the world who sacrifice every old 
habit, and sever themselves from every old connection 
for the privilege supreme of stepping within a magic ring, 
where they are never very welcome, and seldom very happy. 
&c. &c. 

Mr, Mildmay to Mrs. Carlton. 

I thank you sincerely, my dear madam, for your obliging 
attention to my little Louisa, and accept your invitation for 
her with extreme pleasure. 

Though scenes of gayety, like those to which you would 
kindly introduce her, are little suited to t^e daughter of my 
fortunes, yet I feel persuaded that it is unwise to debar a 
young creature from them entirely. It is good to see and 
to judge for ourselves, and when my little girl sits down con- 
tented with that obscurity which is her most probable des- 
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tiny, I would wish such virtue to be the result rather of de- 
liberate choice and preference than of mere ignorance. * • * 
Mrs. Digby has very kindly written, and proposed to cany 
my little girl to Dangerfield, where she will be happy to 
wait upon you upon the nineteenth of this month, as you so 
obligingly propose. 

I am, madam, &c. &c. 



CHAPTER II. 

It was a fine evening, for the glass door of the vicar's little 
parlour was unclosed. It opened upon the greensward of 
a small garden, gaudy with all those oidfashioned flowers, 
which, to the delight of the lovers of bygone times and 
bygone ways, may still be flaunting it round some antiquated 
hall, or remote country parsonage. 

There were huge bunches of yellow daffodils, glittering 
like gold in the sun; white and purple crocuses, polyan- 
thuses, primroses, ragged robins, wall flowers, flauntmg red 
and yellow tulips, crown imperials, and periwinkles. Blue 
and pinlc hepaticas shed their leayes upon the walks, ed^ed 
with rows of London pride, and white and crimson double 
daisies. 

The collection, though not very elegant, was, it must be 
confessed, excessively gay ; and the broad distinct colour 
flung by all these baseborn children of Flora against the 
glare of a bright sun produced a very striking effect, con- 
trasted, as it'was in summer, by the deep green of the thick 
shrubbery which surrounded the garden on all sides except 
one. Here, the rapidly descending slope wa« terminated by 
a small wooded glen, and afforded the view of a wide and 
fertile plain, gay with a varied landscape of wood and field, 
castle, church, and cottage, moor and mountain, mingling in 
pleasant confusion, under that golden flood of light which 
pours from the sun half veiled by clouds, one hour before he 
sets. 

Within the little parlour, the unadorned walls and simple- 
furniture of which were recommended by no beauty, save that 
of excessive neatness, sat Mr. Mildmay himself, in his wicker 
armchair, for to the luxury of more modern accommodations 
his scanty purse was inadequate, gazing placidly upon a group 
of innocent and happy beings, who were hanging, rather 
than sitting, upon the few steps which fell from the door to 
the grass. It consisted of Louisa — her hair, in all its natural 
profusion of shining ringlets, falling round her face — and 
three little children, from two to six years old, whose flushed 

A 3 
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faces and dirt^ little hands bore bat too undoubted evidence 
of the gardening at which they had all been busy. They 
were all in high spirits, and making a terrible noise. 

" Charles," said the vicar, ** look here !" 

And Charles, rising from a small table in the comer of the 
room, where he had been employed in reading, approached 
Mr. MUdmay. 

" That is a pretty picture," said the vicar, again. 

The eyes of the young man beamed with the softest sen- 
sibility. 

" She is certainly an exquisite beauty," pursued the father, 
and he sighed. 

♦* Perfectly beautiful !" said his friend. 

** And it is impossible to reflect upon such gifts so be- 
stowed, without great anxiety," continued Mr. Mildm^y. 
** Will she ? — can she 1 — when aware of their value, as she 
infallibly must become — can she be contentj Will she be 
satisfied — to find that the treasure of her beauty has pur- 
chased for her nothing better than — than — in short — than a 
lot like her sister's 1 — namely, to share the narrow circum- 
stances of an obscure, though most worthy individual — a 
hard-working professional man, in a small country town — 
a lot like Mary's, in short. Doubtless, a lot that has its use- 
fulness, and its happiness ; and perhaps no parent can justly 
desire more. But such a creature ! such gifts ! such charms ! 
one must, one does inevitably, desire — nay, require some- 
thing better, and find it difficult to avoid repining when thai, 
better is denied. Even she herself — gay, simple, and 
thoughtless as she is now — the time must come, and will 
speedily come, when she will be made aware of the vast dif- 
ferences in things ; and sigh over occasions lost for ever, and 
beauty and talents, alas ! vainly given. Shall her life, then, 
pass in regrets, and a struggle to be easy in an obscure situa- 
tion when nature has so richly endowed her to adorn and to 
enjoy the highest \ Shall she be less happy than Mary, be- 
cause so infinitely her superior ? Shall her life be one of 
secret repinings, while Mary's is one of unaffected content- 
ment ? Or have I done right in accepting this for her ?" and 
he handed Mrs. Carlton's letter to Charles, who had listened 
patiently, though not with a very assenting countenance, to 
this lengthy soliloquy, rather than address. 

** I suppose, right," said the young man, having read and 
returned the letter, " and it is plain what the consequence 
ought to be." Then, running hastily down the steps, he 
caught one olf the little children in his arms, and started away 
with it round the garden, pursued by Louisa and the others, 
in a hubbub of the wildest gayety. 

They came, all laughing and breathless, into the house. 

*' Come hither, Louisa," said her father. 
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She was by his side in an instant, hanging upon his arm, 
lifting up her beautiful, smiling eyes to his face. 

** Well, papa, what is it? Make haste, dear papa. (Be 
quiet, you little torments ! I am coming again directly ; will 
you pull my frock all to pieces ?) Well, dear papa V 

" Read this letter. Should you like to go V 

" Yes — no — I think I should — I think I should not Do 
you wish me to go V 

•' I think— yes r 

** But" — and the gay smile faded into a look of anxiety— 
" they are such a grand set ; and I know nohe of them." And 
" What must 1 put on V she should have added ; for Louisa was 
no heroine, and the pleasure of a first introduction to scenes of 
gayety and splendour was sadly damped at the very sugges- 
tion, as it most often is to timid, susceptible young things, 
in her circumstances, by a sense of inferiority, ignoranccr 
inaptness in a thousand trilling details of ways and manners, 
and most of all by that appalling question, to seventeen— 
"What must I put on V 

She had, however, spirit enough to despise herself for what 
she considered a very unworthy sense of false shame ; and 
after reflecting a moment or two, as sagely as she could, 
while the children were calling loudly upon her to join them, 
she expressed her readiness to consent to her father's wishes ; 
then, leaving to to-morrow its proper cares, away she flew 
to her young companions, delighting, as was her wont, her 
father and his friend by her lively sadlies and lighthearted 
ringing laughter. 

The children with whom Louisa was at play belonged to 
her sister Mary — that Mary of whom her father spoke, it may 
be thought, somewhat disparagingly. Nature, it is certain^ 
had been far less profuse in her gifts to the elder than to the 
lovely younger sister. Mary was of that medium size which 
neither possesses the dignity of height, nor the delicate, and, 
to some, more attractive, beauty of diminutive fairy forms. 
Her complexion was pale and colourless ; her eyes expressed 
little but a gentle kindness ; her manners were simple and 
unadorned ; her spirits quietly cheerful ; her understanding 
plain and straightforward ; her talents none. 

She had married, as Mr. Mildmay had said, obscurely 
enough, the hard- fagging surgeon of a small neighbouring 
town ; and her days were passed in a simple routine of do- 
mestic occupations and artless amusements. But her hus- 
band, Mr. Phillips, was a sensible, intelligent, excellent man, 
who brought a very ample share of intellectual and agreeable 
conversation to his own fireside — to say nothing of the 
charm of the pleasantest manners and the most benevolent 
habits in the world ; and Mary, gifted with an honest, affec- 
tionate heart, and blessed with an utter exemption from vanity, 
X ambition, and fastidious refinement, lived perfectly happy and 
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contented among those she so tenderly loved ; fulfilling her 
round of domestic duties, and reaping her reward of domestic 
enjoyments — wholly ignorant of the sad facts that her shoes 
were not remarkably well made, her bonnet of somewhat 
antique fashion — in short, that there were thousands in the 
world richer, finer, more polished, and more well dressed 
than herself. 

Louisa and Mary were united by feelings of the i^armest 
affection. The good and gentle eldest sister had watched 
with a mother's pleasure the unfolding of all those innumer- 
able charms that adorned the younger. Her heart was un- 
stained by the slightest approach to that base and villanous 
envy, with which the hostile elder sometimes regards the 
lovely blooming competitor for a share in her place and emi- 
nence. She was proud of her sister's loveliness, and she 
yielded, as to a sort of superiority, to that indefinable air of 
delicacy, elegance, and high blood, which distinguished this 
charming gin. 

Even the undisguised partiality of Mr. Mildmay to this fair 
creature, who ministered in his retirement to that taste for 
elegance and refinement of which he was sadly too much the 
slave, failed to awaken one adverse sentiment in Mary's 
bosom. She neither wondered at nor secretly blamed a 
pride which, in truth, she shared ; and, with a rare disinter- 
estedness, sympathized in the admiration which threw her- 
self and her simple charms into the shade. 

In recompense, she was loved, as such tempers are, and 
deserve to be loved, and by none more than by Louisa, who 
had sense and feeling enough to discern and to value her in- 
numerable good quaUties, and who returned her partiality 
with the sincerest attachment. 

Whenever they were together, and that was perpetually, 
it was Louisa^s delight to share Mary's busy labours of love ; 
and most especially to play the part of governess and head 
nurse to her very pretty and lively children, neither of which 
places were sinecures, each entailing a good deal of actual 
trouble and exertion. 

Both Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Phillips were almost what might 
be called poor, the one as a scantily endowed clergyman, 
though the son of a country gentleman ; the other as having 
his entire fortune to make, and a young family, as the phrase 
is, to provide for. Mary and Louisa, therefore, were but 
scantily furnished with the means of being very much plagued 
and very much waited upon — so that, unlike most young 
gentlewomen, instead of flirting, lounging, writing poetry, 
twanging the harp, and learning German, they were obliged 
to put the children to bed with their own hands ; to wait en- 
tirely upon themselves ; and to be, in general, very busy and 
very merry.all the day long. 
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Glowing with health and exercise, Louisa now came laugh- 
ing in, and after the kisses, blessings, and usual ceremonies 
of *' good-night*' had been accomplished, she took the little 
ones up stairs to her own pretty room, a snug little cham- 
ber, rendered cool in summer and warm in winter by the 
thick thatch which roofed and overhung it, and of which 
the diamond-painted window was covered over with roses 
and jessamines ; there, was her own simple bed and the cribs 
of two of the little ones, a small green dressing table, a glass 
about six inches square, two chairs, a few shelves, a huge 
oldfashioned porcelain jug full of flowers, &c., &c. 

Whatever else was spared, there was plenty of soap and 
water, and the little ones, well bathed, with cheeks like rosy 
apples, repeated their humble and innocent prayers, and were 
consigned to their snowy pillows; while Molly, (except a 
girl,) the only domestic of the house, prepared the frugal sup- 
per meal. 

Supper! that happy light-hearted reunion of those who 
have been employed all day, which the late dinner of modem 
times has superseded — supper ! that gay, thoughtless, chat- 
ty meal, which, for our sins, we shall see no more. 

The frugal table was soon spread : a roasted fowl, with 
fruit, salads, and cream, and as excellent homely apple pie, 
constituted the fare provided by Molly. We are free to con- 
fess that the dishes were plain earthenware, and of anti- 
quated shapes enough ; for it is incredible the number of 
years that Molly's care had preserved them to adorn the 
shelves of Mr. Mildmay's kitchen ; but, then, everything was 
so neat, and so sweet, and so nice, and so good, that the 
greatest epicure in the world would have found it difficult to 
resist what was put upon the table. 

The cheerfulness and good humour of the company did 
credit to Molly's entertainment. Perhaps they laughed some- 
what too loud, but their wit was as good as what may be 
found in better company. There was neither grossness, 
rudeness, nor vulgarity ; for there was neither ill breeding, 
ill temper, nor ill morals. Louisa was, as usual, the sparkler 
of the group— all whim and spirits, delighting to make her 
father laugh, and to torment the stoic Charles, who received 
her provocations with a sly gravity — now repressing her 
when she went to far; now awakening her bj his playful 
sarcasms, while he regarded her at the same time with looks, 
not always consistent, it must be owned, with his character 
of a philosopher. It was evident, nevertheless, that she held 
him a little more in awe than she did her father, all polished 
and gentlemanlike as Mr. Mildmay was. 

The evening ended with music, when Louisa, at the desire 
of Charles, sang the following little song : — 
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LOVE VINDICATED. 

Love from the palace flies, 

Mid humble roofs to dwell ; 

WithiD the secret cell 
Of the fond heart, which hath no other prize, 
He hes. , 

He hates ambition's storms, 
V Luxurious pride he scorns, 

The purple hangings may not be his bower ; 
For love is as a flower. 

Though sunny smiles give birth, 

And summon hin\^om eaith ; 
Yet is he reared to strengtn, by sorrow's show *r. 

Oh ! those malign who say, 

When poverty makes way, 
That he, the beauteous god, alarm'd, retires ; 

No— for the boy is brave, 

And o'er aflHiction's wave, 
He lights the beacon of his heavenly fires. 

When all is lost beside. 

They who in him confide. 
Faithful and loyal to their bosom's lord ; 

Shall find a shelter there, 

From sorrow, want, and care — 
Shall findv-the empire of the world restored. 

Soft were the slumbers which ended the innocent day — ^ 
when Louisa, literally beautiful as an angel, closed her beam- 
ing eyes, and the sound of her mirthful voice at length was 
still. 

Ves ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain ; 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me, more dear, congenial to'my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss df art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns her firstborn sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
^' In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Goldsmith. 
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CHAPTER III., 

''And 80, Louisa, you are going, to these races," said 
Charles, lifting his head from a huge dark folio which lay 
upon his table, in one comer of the vicar's parlour, as Louisa, 
the ball dress for the evening of display hanging upon her arm, 
entered the room. '' And what do you intend to do among 
all these fine people V 

" I intend to be as happy as I can — Mrs. Digby is exceed- 
ingly kind to me always; and Mrs. Carlton is very good- 
natured to ask me. But I hate to leave you in rusty black, 
poring over these musty folios, and making all those dreadful 
rounds, squares, and triangles — those necromancing hideous 
figures, for hours together, while I am befiuttering myself, 
like any butterfly, all silks and satins. Your dolorous figure 
will quite haunt me !" 

"Dear Louisa! pray let it haunt you as much as it pos- 
sibly can — but you need not pity me. These musty folios ; 
these necromancing squares, rounds, and triangles, will do 
very well for me — much better than a ball. I never remember 
b^emg at a ball in my life where I was in the least happy," 
said the student. 

" Oh, fy ! — not even when you danced with me .'" 

" Not even when I danced with you. Be satisfied that you 
made me dance at all. No one else could." 

And he resumed his studies, somewhat disturbed by the 
various movements of his fair companion. 

First, the dress was laid upon the Uttle settee, and submit- 
ted to sundry stitchings and alterings ; then an old cabinet 
was introduced ; and beads, bugles, and Birmingham chains, 
with sundry articles of oldfashioned finery, were spread out 
upon the table. 

*' It will never do, Louisa," said Charles. 

" What will never do ?" said she, looking up, a little vexed. 
She was out of humour at the paltry exhibition before her. 

" You will never make^our dress appear more splendid than 
your condition; unless you condescend to use means less 
justifiable, than the arrangement of all that old trumpery." 

'* I don't want to make my dress appear more splendid 
than my condition." 

" But you want to pass off your gewgaws for more than 
they are worth — do you think any one at this grand race ball 
will honour, as finery, all this old riUbihish, unless you can im- 
pose it upon them for soraethinff very different to what it 
really is 1 It will never do, I tell you. You must ask your 
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father for more money, if you camiot be happy without a 
necklace.** 

** I should be sorry to do that," said she, gravely, " for I 
know he can ill afford the expense I have been at already. 
Miss Greenes bill will be large, after all ; but everybody will 
be so much dressed — bracelets, chains, ornaments — they 
make them so splendidly now, you can have no idea. Mr. 
Benn showed me his things from London. I am afraid I 
shall look most remarkably mean. These chains I thought 
might be cut — ** 

*' Nonsense, Louisa ! they will only look shabby and ri- 
diculous. Mean no one can look, except by their own 
fault. You are too pretty," added he, smiling, ** to escape 
being remarkable. As for you dress, simplicity, in my eyes, 
is always elegance. But if you must be fine, I advise you 
to embarrass your father." 

'* And that I never will do," said she. " But I am afraid 
I shall be quite a figure." 

And, with a sigh, and a look of anxiety, that somewhat 
wounded the honest pride of her friend, she disappeared 
with the cabinet of treasures in question. 



The days which elapsed, till the arrival of the eventful 
nineteenth, were spent much in the same unsatisfactory 
manner, striving to do that which never yet was done — ^to 
reconcile a conscientious frugality with the vague aspirations 
of vanity. 

At length the nineteenth arrived. 

Mrs. Digby^s carriage drove to the door. Loud rung the 
vicar's hall bell — loud barked Chloe — Molly hurried from 
her kitchen — the glass door was flung open, and Mrs. Digby 
was ushered into the parlour. 

Charles was alone. The labours of the toilette still occu- 
pied Louisa. He rose, with his usual unaffected good man- 
ners, to do the honours to the lady, who, indeed, was no 
stranger at the vicarage, and whose good sense, kind temper, 
and fine breeding, rendered her an object of respect and 
affection wherever she went. 

After a few apologies, on his part, for the delay in Louisa^s 
appearance, they both sat down, and waited till the young 
lady should obey the summons which Charles had imme- 
diately despatched. 

A quarter of an hour, or more, however, elapsed before 
she came down. She entered the room, looking fluttered 
and nervous ; her careless ease, her natural grace, and the 
lively brightness of every look and gesture, somewhat im- 
paired by the exchange of her straw hat for a silk bonnet, 
m Miss Green's best tadte, which, we need not say* was the 
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worst possible ; and of her simple white frock for a some- 
what tawdry silk pelisse, more suited, a&Miss Green thought, 
to the dignity of the occasion. 

Her natural taste, which, in the dearth of artists incidental 
to a small town, wanted opportunity for exercising its powers 
of selection, serving now only to distress her, by giving her 
a full sense of what was vulgar and incongruous in her 
attire. 

Little versed in those arts of the needle b^ which more 
ingenious young ladies supply the deficiencies of scanty 
purses ; and yet too shy and too new to abide by the graceful 
simplicity recommended by h^r friend Charles, she bad lain 
completely at Miss Greenes mercy, who had been most un- 
merciful ; and, completely dissatisfied with her appearance, 
which it was now too late to amend, her sensations were 
uneasy to a degree of which those cradled in the happy 
self-complacency of fashion can form no conception. 

'* There is a box, madam," said Mrs. Digby^s footman, 
" which Mrs. Carlton^s maid desired me to bnng for Miss 
Mildmay, and a note — " 

Louisa opened it, and passed it to Mrs. Digby. 

My dear young friend, 
I am going, I fear, to be very impertinent ; but, as I have 
not perfect confidence in Miss Greenes taste in costume, I 
have taken the liberty to desire Carsan to send you a few 
things, which I hope you will do me the favour of accepting, 
as proofs of the regard and warm interest with which 1 am, 

Dear Miss Mildmay, 

Ever, most truly yours, 

Margaret Carlton. 

Louisa looked vexed. 

Mrs. Digby confused and uncertain. 

The student groaned. " The beginning of humiliations," 
thought he. 

*' What should I do, dear madam V' said Louisa, looking 
at Mrs. Digby. 

Mrs. Digby thought, but did not say, " This is always the 
way with these over busy people ; they force one into situ- 
ations where one has no choice left but to do just what is 
* most distasteful to one^s habits and feelings.*^ 

** My dear," said she, aloud, after a little hesitation, " I 
think you have no choice. It would seem rude to refuse 
what has been procured, no doubt, with considerable trouble. 
I think," continued she, " you must take off that very ftne 
pelisse," (she could hardly help laughing when she looked 
at it,) " and put on what Miss Green would, doubtless, think 
shockingly mean in comparison — I really beg her pardon ; 
but I must advise you to run up stain, and try Carsan." 
2* 
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Louisa left the room. 

" Yoa think so, Mr. LoVelT 

** I think, madam, as you do, that she can scarcely avbii- 
it — ^but 1 think — ^" and he was rising. 

** Don't let me disturb you, Mr. Lovel, here is my boot.?* 
And she began to read, while the student resumed -his. 
folio — " Insolence of the great ! — impertinent interference. ^ . 
unpleasant obligations !" ringing in his head. . : 

But when, arrayed in all the light and airjr grace whigh 
C^rsan so well knows how to give to her tastefuKdrap^n^^f 
Louisa reappeared, the Mother of Love herself never form'eg 
a more .charming spectacle. Her soft, gay' s.miles ! The 
ease of taste, sel^gratiiied ! The loveliness that hung like, 
a charm around her ! • . 

The student raised his eyes, and sighed. • • '. 

For a moment, he seemed endeavouring again to ritet 
them upon the page before him — but it would not do ; he 
shut the book, and pushed back his chair. • -. 

Mrs. Digby rose to take leave. • . , •. 

** I think we must own,'V said she, smiling, *and lookir^,. 
with something of a mother's pride and fondnjBss, upon \he 
charming girl who stood before her, '^ that Carsan UAdep- 
stands her art rather better than Miss Gree'n-r-eh, ' Mr. 
Lovel r .*'. . 

But Charles did not answer — ^his eyes wer6 fixed v^jfyn 
Louisa. A mingled feeling of admiration and of regret 
might have been read in their expression. How beautifuL 
she looked in this elegant attire ! How formed — ^how fitte'd 
for that station of which it was the sighificant costume ! 
How far, already, removed from the humble sphere which 
they had occupied together ! 

He felt as if that separation had, in part, begun; which 
he anticipated as the possible consequence of the intended 
visit. 

He gulped down a rising sigh, and then came forward to 
hand the ladies to their carriage. 

Mrs. Digby's landau and four stood ready to receive them ; 
her footman, elegant and tall, cane in hand, at the door. A 
moment — they were in. The footman sprang to the box be- 
hind — and they were gone. 

He stood upon the threshold — his ear catching the distant 
sound of the rapidly retreating carriage — ^his thoughts pain- 
fully absorbed. Those bitter reflections which, spbher or 
later, all must make, upon nature, circumstance, destiny, and 
society — succeeding to the cheerful visions of peace .and love 
which had long occupied his fancy, almost withoiit exciting 
his attention. 

Long, in painful rumination, did he pace the circle of that 
little garden, pondering upon his expectations^ his purposes, his 
hopes, his fears— his own obscure prospects, the vast claims of 
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Louisa. Uncertainty, hesitation, revolt of the mind against 
the plan of life which he had adopted, contending within his 
breast against the generous election which he had made. 

The struggle was severe, the victory complete ; and the 
visions of amDitiou faded from his fancy. His better thoughts, 
being assisted, it must be confessed, by reflections on the 
vanity of contending in the showy distinctions of life with 
others who had so greatly the advantage at the outset ; and by 
the sweet hope, that the creature he might be rather said to 
worship than to love, so deep and devoted were his feelings, 
might be won to prefer the refined offer before the dreams of 
magnificence and pride. 

We will not say how long it took Charles to beat down all 
those evil spirits which crowded upon his fancy; but at 
length he returned quietly to his studies, with pretty nearly 
his usual cheerfulness ; and he concluded the evening by a 
game at chess with Mr. Mildmay. 

And who was Charles ? 

Charles was the son of Mr. Mildmay^s oldest friend, one of 
those ill-paid labourers of a wealthy establishment, who, in 
return for a life of toil and rigid self-denial, reap the scanty 
remuneration of two hundred and fifty pounds a year— jbut 
who look for, and who receive, in recompense of their w'eU- 
principled efforts, that which ail the gold on earth is too poor 
to buy — self-respect, peace of mind, and that hope which 
fadeth not away. 

He had died, and left one only son to follow in his foot- 
steps ; to labour in the same vineyard, and strive, as he had 
done, in the cause of religion and virtue — of a religion, pure 
and evangelical, neither recommended by canting grimace 
nor by enthusiastic excitement — of a virtue founded in love, 
and in all that is generous and disinterested in human nature. 

Charles had lived long enough with his father to adopt his 
views and imbibe his principles ; and, intimately persuaded 
of the truth of revelatipn, and of its vast importance in aiding 
the progress of mankind, he had cheerfully dedicated himself 
to the great object of opening and maintaining in the minds 
of men, that communication with, that faith in, and that sense 
of moral responsibility to a higher nature, which he regarded 
as the only true means of perfecting his race. 

He came not to the ministry to serve, as too many serve, 
with a divided and secular heart — with a narrow, bigoted, 
uninquiring mind. Persuaded of the vast importance of the 
duty in which he had engaged, he had spared no pains to un- 
derstand the true meaning of the revelation that he preached ; 
nor had he neglected to improve every faculty which might 
render such preaching useful and acceptable to his fellow- 
creatures. In pursuit of this object, he had accepted the of- 
fer of Mr. Mildmay — an elegant man, and an elegant scholar, 
i— to profit by such assistance as his library, (the only thing 
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of value which the vicar pot^sessed,) and his experience, migbC 
afford ; and under his roof he was, with this design, at pres- 
ent domesticated ; how much to the peril of his heart may 
be easily surmised. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Digby's carriage had continued to roll 
forward, and Louisa, divided between Mrs. Digby^s agreeable 
conversation and no small share of anxious speculation upon 
what should befall her on her first arrival at Dangerlield, 
thought, we are sorry to say, very much less of Charles in 
his corner than she had promised to do. 

She was horrorstruck on hearing that Mrs. Digby was not 
able to accept Mrs. Carlton's invitation, and half inchned to 
regret that it had been accepted for herself, when she, whom 
she had regarded as her protector and adviser in this import- 
ant moment of her life, could not be present. 

However, she rallied her spirits as well as she might, and 
endeavoured to dissipate her disagreeable feelings of terror 
and timidity by looking out upon the trees, and admiring the 
various landscapes as they shot by. But what young timid 
girl ever found trees or landscapes effectual to quiet her beat- 
ing heart, or to clear her choked and husky throat. At length 
the white stone front of Dangerfield, with its large windows 
and pillared portico, appeared, surrounded by lofty trees, and 
standing in the centre of a very handsome park, among the 
glades of which the deer were feeding, mingling witn the 
cattle and with the trees, in those beautiful groups which 
add so much hfe and ornament to park scenery — the bright 
sun shining on their velvet hides and branching horns, as they 
tossed their heads, and cantered hghtiy away from the ap- 
proaching carriage. 

Gate after gate opened and clanged to ; at length they 
stopped at the door of the splendid mansion. 

It was late, and Mrs. Digby had time merely to alight and 
introduce Louisa. This she very kindly did, for she under- 
stood her young friend perfectly ; and fine lady and woman 
of the world as she was, and for many years had been, she 
had not forgotten to sympathize with the fantastical terrors 
of a young unformed girl. 

They went into the breakfastroom, but it was quite empty, 
and looked forlorn enough — all the chairs and tables desert- 
ed, and in disorder; everybody was gone up to dress. 

Presently, however, a very elegant young lady, with long 
ringlets, confined^ by an airy apology for a cap— a shadowy 
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thing of lace and pink riband, with an elegant costume, en 
demi toilette — ^her state and. circumstance, however, marked 
by an embroidered apron with pockets, in the true theatrical 
femme de chambre style, presented herself, and, delivering 
proper compliments, apologies, and messages from Mrs. Carl- 
ton, whom the lateness of the hour had already sent to her 
dressingroom, begged to have the pleasure of showing Miss 
Mildmay to her apartment. 

Mrs. Digby then hastily took leave, and Louisa was coa- 
signed to the care of mademoiselle. 

The two young ladies proceeded together, through a vast 
and splendid hall, and long echoing galleries, to a dressing- 
room furnished with all those luxuries with which modem 
taste and modem nonsense combine to adorn and to obstruct 
modern apartments. 

Here the busy French woman was speedily employed in 
visiting the contents of Louisa^s trunk ; and having cast them 
aside with a look of supreme contempt, she produced from 
the hanging wardrobe an elegant dinner dress, prepared by 
the provident care of Mrs. Carlton. 

Louisa felt too shy to remonstrate ; and, indeed, the de- 
cisive air of the French lady soon showed that all remon- 
strance would have been in vain : she submitted, therefore, 
once more, to the unpleasant obligation ; and with a mingled 
feeling of embarrassment, humiliation, and gratified vanity, 
saw her beautiful form reflected in the Psyche, 

The toilette was completed ; the embroidered handker- 
chief of ** woven air," perfumed with Bourgeois and Hue- 
guenin's best and sweetest, (from whose dep6t in the Hay- 
market, Mrs. Carlton uniformly replenished her stores,) had 
just been placed in her hand; when Mrs. Carlton, in the 
full dress and glorious embonpoint of handsome, well-pre- 
served, fifty-four entered the apartment. 

'•pharmmg! lovely! My dearest Miss Mildmay, I am 
delighted to see you, and looking so well ! How is Mr. Mild- 
may! And your sister! Quelle fraicheurl — quelle grace, 
Rosalie ! Allow me to say, my dear Miss Mildmay, I a^ 
perfectly enchanted — I flattered myself that you would be 
an acquisition to my party. But, indeed ! c'est la veritable 
Cendrillon, rCest ce pas, Rosalie .?" turning to the maid. 

** Mademoiselle est vraiment chamiante ! toumoure parfaite ! 
air dxstinguiV* &c., &c., fell in flattery's gentlest dew from 
Rosalie's lips. While Louisa, depressed and mortified by 
such incense, hung her lovely head, the very picture of suf- 
fering sensibility. 

*' Come, my love ! take my arm," said Mrs. Carlton, much 
elated by the idea of the beauty she was about to produce 
in her drawingroom. And Louisa, blushing and trembling, 
the delicacy and softness of her appearance enhanced by the 
decided and somewhat masculine air of her companion, w^a 
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ushered into a saloon, splendidly lighted, and filled with a 
brilliant crowd of fashionably dressed men and women, 
engaged in the usual manner of such assemblies before 
dinner. 

There was the regular party to be met with in all fashion- 
able novels, if not in all fashionable country houses, upon 
these occasions. There was a duke and a duchess, who are 
always everything that is most exemplary and amiable — he, 
is usually a great agriculturist; she, an embroiderer of 
flower pots and Albanians ; they are apt to be a little dull. 
There was a Sir Harry — a great foxhunler. There was a 
Mr. Crawford — a man of conversation and gastronomy about 
town ; very witty, and very terrible. Two or three Lady 
Marys and Lady Selinas — amiable, unaffected, accomplished 
girls ; characters such as our modern system of education 
is so admirably calculated to produce. 

And there was the usual scheming mother, and her vicious 
trio of portionless handsome daughters ; those f>erennial 
victims to the moral of our most moral stories — those un- 
happy examples of young ladies, without fortune and with- 
out connection, who dare to commit the heinous and ever- 
recurring crime of setting caps (which they never wear) at 
rich and handsome young men of fashion — poaching, as it 
were, upon the peculiar preserves of the Lady Marys and 
Lady Selinas. 

These, with the usual allowance of colonels in the guards, 
and well-dressed young men of straw, composed a party, the 
description of which will satisfy, we trust, the anxious 
reader, that the author of the pages he honours by hold- 
ing in his hand, however deficient in other respects, may, 
in this most truly important particular, be implicitly de- 
pended upon. 

When represented in this careless, off-hand manner, there 
seems nothing ver}r awful in one of these grand assemblies ; 
but to a country girl, educated to respect dignities as she 
ought to do, the blaze of light as the door opened — the ele- 
gant and particularly well-dressed groups that were scat- 
tered about the room — the very size and splendour of the 
room itself, were all appalhng, and overwhelmed her with 
that unaccountable terror called shyness, which drives one 
almost distraught— andi compared to which the meeting 
with a lion in the desert, " provided one had a sword,'^ were 
nothing. 

She blushed and hesitated— and, had it not been for the 
very substantial arm of Mrs. Carlton, might have found dif- 
ficulty in getting along. That lady, however, fully sensible 
of the value of what she had to produce, led her exultingly 
forward, encouragmg her by her flattery and her smiles; 
and was rewarded for her good nature, and the prudence of 
ber appUcation to Carsan, by seeing the eyes of the whole 
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assembly fixed in admiration upon her remar&ably beautiful 
protegee. 

The colonels, and the young men of all descriptions, not 
excepting the witty Mr. Crawford himself, were attracted; 
and the whisper of " Who on earth can she bel" *♦ Where 
can she spring from V ran round the room. 

Mrs. Carlton, excessively delighted, made her way to her 
own particular sofa, carrying her favourite with her. 

** My dear Louisa, as Mr. Miidmay has so kindly confided 
you to my care, let me regard you while 1 have the pleasure 
of keeping you here as my daughter. You will always find 
your piace n^ar me'* — and she seated Louisa by her side, 
as she took her place in her own accustomed corner, where 
she was speedily surrounded by yuung men. 

"A very fine creature, upon my word," said my lord 
duke. '* Do you know where she came from ?" 

Sir Henry stretched his legs, and yawned — Sir Harry is 
always a vulgar sort of foxhunting person. 

** Upon my soul, I have no idea-^yet, stay, I think she is 
Parson Mild may *s daughter. I once rode in there to get 
luncheon, after a fox chase, and, egad, very near rode over 
this very pretty girl. I remember she had got on a sort of 
blue pianafore, and a torn bonnet, and such a pair of boots ! 
However, luckily, no mischief was done ; I reined up in 
time — though I did think she was nothing but the turkey 
girl ; for I remember she had a blue pianafore on, a torn 
bonnet, and such a pair of boots !" 

My lord duke inquired no further. 

One or two Lady Marys, who happened to be within hear- 
ing, looked, 1 am sorry to say, rather ill-naturedly pleased 
at this description. They were very highbred, elegant, 
aristocratic girls ; and they cherished a very proper antip- 
athy against lowborn, vulgar beauties, especially if they 
chanced to be slender, and presumed to have small feet. So 
they put about this story of Parson Mildmay^s daughter and 
the blue pinafore, and, sad to say, the value of Mrs. Carlton's 
pet lion was very considerably diminished, even before din- 
ner was announced. 

Now, as every novel, French and English, teaches us, and 
it is to be feared, with more truth than lies in most things 
which they teach us, that, in this age of ours, beauty, with- 
out the prestige of wealth or rank, has almost entirely lost 
its effect upon the imagination of young men of fashion — 
nobody will be surprised to hear that Colonel Cadogan, ar- 
rived at that age when favoris are died, wigs cL la royale 
worn, and to which clings a slight tincture of ancient gal- 
lantry in manner, and of the oidfashioned taste for pretty 
faces, was the only one of all these fine gentlemen who ap- 
proached to offer his arm to conduct Miss Miidmay to the 
dinner table ; the younger gentlemen, after a recognisance or 
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two, returning to their conversations with the Lady Marys 
and Selinas, or amusing themselves by nibbling at the baits 
hung out by the insidious Misses Hammersmith. 

What a dinner ! — what a profusion of plate, and glass, and 
china ! — what soups ! — what fish ! — what delicacies ! — what 
metamorphoses I Mrs. Carltpn^s French cook was a cele^- 
brated artist, who drove his cabriolet, and went to fancy 
balls — an artist worthy of the refined palates, and recondite 
knowledge of the subject, to which he ministered. How 
fine were the wines ! — how faultless the catelettes ! — how the 
gentlemen ate and drankir— and how the ladies sipped and 
Sirted! — how powdered footmen, in richly-laced dresses, 
glanced from chair to chair, with the silence, celerity, and 
grace of so many sylphs in livery, it is useless to relate. 

Elaborate dinners have become, in this rich country of 
ours, such mere everyday affairs that, though they never 
will cease to be tiresome, they have long ceased to be re- 
markable ; and there is nothing worth noting at this, but the 
strange feelings of discomfort with which so much splendour 
inspired our country girl. Dazzled with excess of light she 
certainly was— she felt as if she hardly knew where to look^ 
or what to say ! 

The conversation, light and pithy, composed of those airy 
nothings that float upon the surface of polished society, and 
which are there tossed about with a grace so peculiar, were 
to her perfectly and utterly uninteresting. There was no 
conversation that could properly be called conversation ; and 
not a single subject was discussed that could interest any 
human creature not belonging to that particular set. The 
mind of Louisa was cultivated, her taste delicate, her ima- 
gination of that poetic cast which approaches to genius — her 
sensibility for excellence and for beauty exquisite — ^but in 
proportion to her gifts, so was her present spiritless ennui. 
To her, the witty gossip, the hints, the allusions, were ut- 
terly unintelligible; she was in the habit of discoursing 
on matters of more general and lasting interest — a habit 
now laid under the ban of the whole world of fashion ; and 
she found it impossible to take any part in what was going 
on. She was out of place, dull, and uneasy — nor can we 
wonder that Colonel Cadogan soon turned from the rural 
beauty to the brilliant Lady Mary, though Lady Mary had 
not a tolerable feature in her face. Thus, to Louisa's other 
reasons for being very uncomfortable, was added that deso- 
late and awkwa^ sensation of being, remarkably silent, and 
visibly left out, when all the world is talking and laughing, 
admiring one another, and enjoying themselves. 

The evening passed in music, chat, flirting, singing, and 
cards. Every one was very gay, or affected to be so. Ev- 
ery one took care of themselves, and no one took care of his 
neighbour. Was any one dull and sulky, he was at liberty 
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to enjoy his dnlness — were any merry, to display their 
smiles; of this kist class were all the young ladies, without 
exception. Happy beings ! How can any one for an instant 
doubt bat that creatures so complete, so amiable in their ap- 
pearance, are exempt from human sorrow, anxiety, or in- 
firmity, and are always the same sweet, smiling, amiable, 
enchanting divinities that they invariably appear in public ! 
It was nearly two o'clock be/ore the evening was fairly 
over, and before Louisa, thoroughly Wearied with the effort 
to rally her treacherous spirits, was allowed to go to her 
room, where, heated with unaccustomed hours, and languid 
with unaccustomed exertions, she closed at length in sleep 
the first day of her triumphs. 



CHAPTER V. 

The second day opened upon a different scene. 

She awoke to throw open ner window, and inhale, with the 
greatest delight, the sweets of an early, dewy morning. Na- 
ture was breathing in all her purity through groves -and over 
lawns, and upon the wide expanse of water which stretched 
beneath her view ! The fresh breeze lifted her locks as she 
gazed, while her thoughts flew back to her own home — to 
her father, Mary, the children, Charles ! — and she longed for 
them to share with her in the enjoyment of such a scene. 

She was soon recalled from her agreeable reveries by the 
entrance of Mademoiselle Rosalie ; and the cares of dress 
speedily dispersed her happy reflections. 

Finished at length, to the satisfaction of the French lady, 
whose wearisome details she thought would never come to 
an end, she went down to the breakfastroom, to renew the 
disagreeable sensations of the evening— to feel lost, dull, dis- 
pirited, and a stranger, where every one else was happy and 
at ease — and to long for home. 

Then came the morning lounge through Mrs. Carlton's 
splendid gardens, pheasantries, and conservatories ; where 
Louisa silently followed a crowd of men and women, all mer- 
rily engaged chatting, rallying, laughing, and making jokes 
upon every object that presented itself. 

It was the first raceday, and in due time the course suc- 
ceeded. But here it was worse and worse : the noise — the 
heat — the variety of forms under which human vice and folly 
there strike the eyes of a stranger to such scenes, shocked 
her nerves and distressed her feelings ; the hurry — the gay- 
ety, forced or natural, around her, found nothing responsive 
in her heart. 

3 B 
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"How unfits** thought she, *' tor such things am I ! and 
why did my dear father send me here I Was I not a thou- 
sand, thousand times happier at home ? What noise ! what 
bustle ! what senseless nothings ! Ah, Charles ! how unlike 
our gay and happy days !" 

The experiment of Mr. Mildmay seemed in a fair way of 
succeeding. 

The day was concluded by the ball. 

We may rest assured that no pains had been spared, either 
by Mrs. Carlton or by Rosalie, to adorn Louisa for this post 
important occasion. 

Once more the magnificent dress prepared by Miss Green, 
with its huge bows of riband and furbelows of pink satin, 
was contemptuously thrown aside. Once more was Louisa 
under the necessity of submitting to that painful sense of 
obligation, with which we receive benefits from any hands 
but of those whom we tenderly love. But remonstrance 
was, as usual, useless ; and had it not — what girl of seven- 
teen but would have found it difficult tp resist the elegant 
and simple white gauze which Carsan ;had sent for the 
occasion? 

Her beautiful hair,, arrange^ with Rosalie's best skill — 
Rosalie, who, like the inimitable Rousseau, demonstrated 
the perfection of art by the extreme of its apparent simpli- 
city — flowers of softest hue and sweetest oqour, from Mrs. 
Carlton's conservatory,^ on her bosonv — and delicacy, soft- 
ness, and sensibility speaking in every line of her beautiful 
countenance — ft may be doubted whether a mor6 charming 
creature ever entered an assembly ofthe kind. 

Accustomed, as most of the company had been, to a sight 
ef the rarest beauties that the island can boast, every one 
was perfectly amazed; and the itiurmurs of applause which 
succeeded her entrance, convinced her patroness at once of 
her success. 

Mrs. Carlton was really a very good-natured woman. It 
is true she had q,uite a passion for assembling lions, which 
she called patrQnising merit; but she felt a very genuine 
pleasure when the merit which she so brought forward suc- 
eeeded. She was unaflectedly pleased at the admiration 
which her young friend excited^ and walked smihng up the 
room — that crowning success of womrankind, a brilliant 
marriage, dancing in gay perspective before hfer imagin- 
ation. 

*" The hand of Louisa, as far as dancing went, was^, it is 
certain, warmly solicited and disputed — ^nd flattery was 
lavished at her feet in a way which she felt, and felt justly, 
to be rather a humiliation. Had her rank in society been 
less equivocal, she would have probably found her admirers 
more reserved in their expressions of admiration. A certain 
surprise to find one so elegant and charming derived from a 
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trohere they were accnstomBd to regard with t;ontempt, min- 
ffled with the firm persuasion that admiration in any f5m 
from them must, of course, be acceptable to her — might be 
detected in their manner ; and Louisa, without accounting 
for it to herself, had the feeling and good sense to dislike 
all this. 

Besides, her heart was an absolute stranger to mere per- 
sonal vanity. Simple admiration, apart from sentiment, 
interested her not. She was formed for earnest devotion, 
not for transient and varying conquests — for love, not for 
coquetry. 

*" Lord William Melville solicits an introduction to Miss 
Mildmay," said Mrs. Carlton, with an air of excessive satis- 
faction; and a gentleman was seen to advance, on whom the 
eyes of half the young ladies in the room were instantly 
fixed. And why 1 He was neither remarkably handsome, 
nor remarkably well-shaped, nor remarkably tall, nor re- 
markably the reverse of any of these things. He was only 
distinguished by the simplicity of his extreme elegance, 
and by the total absence of that dandied, unnatural, con- 
strained atr and manner which, in some degree or other, 
infects most of our young men of fashion. 

He addressed Louisa with the most easy politeness, 
danced idly and without effort, and, when the dance was 
over, he continued to sit by her, and engaged her in conver- 
sation, not on those fashionable themes to which she was 
totally inadequate, but on subjects of general interest, which 
her talents and natural good taste calculated her to discuss 
as well as any one ; only marking his admiration, as he did 
so, by an expression of the eye, as it rested upon her, the 
meaning, however, of which, could not easily be mistaken ; 
and which Louisa, like most women in such circumstances, 
seemed, by some natural instinct, to feel ji'diher than exactly 
to see. 

She thought that he seemed to syAipathize with, as well 
as to admire her, and was speedily attracted by that charm, 
all-powerful to a feeling character, of being understood. 

There vras something, too, so gently protecting with the 
manner in which he just assumed, that she had danced more 
than enough ; and ought to take no further part in the 
various quadrilles, waltzes, gallopades, and mazourkas that 
were goin^; on. 

The sohtude of the crowd was at once dispelled; and 
when the evening concluded, Louisa — the unpractised Louisa 
— when she placed her hand upon h\s arm. after he had 
folded her shawl with more than ordinary care around her, 
in her simplicity believed that she had actually found a 
friend. / 

Miss Mildmay went to bed that night with very . agreeable 
feelings. She began to think good company, crowded race 
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balls, and charming ball dresses, very pleasant things ; and 
th2(t there was something peculiarly engaging in the elegant 
nonchalance of men of fashion. 

She slept sweetly ; and Eve herself, upon the first morning 
that she ever knew, presented not a more heavenly counte- 
nance of peace and tender feeling, than did this innocent 
young creature, as she rose from her piUow on the following 
day — the sweet hope whispering at her heart that the en- 
chanter of the evening would appear again. 

The officious cares of Rosalie were now no longer impa- 
tiently, and somewhat ungratefully, received. Thrice and 
again the Psyche was consulted ;.^ for even though she had 
not an expectation of seeing Lord William, who did not 
make one of the party at Dangerfield, yet so simple and 
innocent was she, m^this the dawn of her first love, that the 
mere hope that could he see her he would find hercharming^ 
was sufficient to stimulate her interest in those minute de- 
tails which she had hitherto found so insufferably irksome. 

He was not present at breakfast ; yet his influence might 
be said still to hover over, and, in a manner, to protect and 
animate Louisa. His attentions, and evident admiration, 
had served to raise her, not only in her own esteem, but in 
that of the whole assembled society; compose4, for the 
chief part, of those modest characters, who rarely presume 
to form an opinion of their own ; and who are guided in all 
things, small and great, either by the unquestionable prece- 
dents of fashion, or by the authority of those few oaring 
characters who, like Lord William, venture to have an 
opinion of their own — so far, at least, as regards what 
pleases themselves. 

No longer treated as a pretty, insignificant, country girl, 
whom nobody khew^— this admired of the '* admired of all 
beholders '' immediately took a certain definite place in tho 
world of ton. And she herself, raised in her own opinion, 
and liberated, as it were, from that depressing weight which 
bears most heavily upon the most deUcate minds, had more 
spirits, and more dignity ; and appeared for the first time to 
have the air of really belonging to the company with which 
she was accidentally associated. 

She no longer listened with heedless indifference to the < 
arrangements for the day — to make one in Mrs. Carlton's 
carriage ; for that course which, but a few hours before, she 
had found so utterly disagreeable, was now her most anxious 
desire, and her heart beat fast as she beard the invitation 
given. 

The course was crowded as on the. preceding day, and 
with an equally mixed multitude. 

Long lines of showy equipages, of every description, filled 
with fine ladies ; and crowds of fine gentlemen, upon their 
fine horses, followed by their dandy grooms on horses still 
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finer — ^were interspersed with spring-carts, full of blowzy, 
rosy girls, flaunting it in crimson ribands — black-legs — ^horse- 
dealers — farmers' sons, in green short coats and top-boots 
-^amazons, on side-saddle or pillion, in coarse blue riding- 
habits, beaver hats, and ^rusty black feathers — fair maids, in 
clean cotton gowns, arm-iu-arm with their sweethearts, 
crossing from time to time between the cords— ragged boys 
— beggars — tumblers — ^gipsies— thieves — and pickpockets. 

The ladies bowed and whispered from the carriages ; the 
cavaliers sat, hand on the panel of a britzka door, idly 
lounging on their steeds, and laughing the short thick laugh 
of anectation — while the loud bawl of ballad-singers, roaring 
out *' Cease, rude Boreas," and *' Billy Taylor," and the cry 
of ** Names of the horses and colours of the riders !" were 
mingled with the piercing yells of a persecuted dog — or the 
drum and shrill fife of a recruiting sergeant, who, parading 
the course between the acts, was followed by half a dozen 
country boobies, strutting with sixpenny worth of blue and 
red Hband in their hats, exulting in the proud consciousness 
of having just bartered life and liberty for half a crown. 

All these things, which but the day before had shocked 
and disgusted Louisa's delicate, it may be, rather too fas- 
tidious, taste, seemed How to her as animated and delightful 
88 they were to the other hvely young ladies of the party. 

The carriage stopped at the entrance to the ladies' stand ; 
down clattered the steps ; out stepped the ladies. Half a 
dozen young men of fashion were now contending which 
should have the supreme felicity of handing Miss Mildmay 
up stairs. Smiling and blushing with pleasure, she entered 
the apartment, already crowded with the leading families of 
the county. 

She cast a hasty glance through the agitated sea of bon- 
nets — pink, white, and blue — nodding feathers, and black and 
white hats, which was waving restlesi<ly to and fro, as the 
bearers chatted, laughed, looked out, looked round, and betted 
gloves, rings, and souvenirs with each other. iShe listened im- 
patieutlv to the quick rustling sound of boot and cane, as the 
beaux clattered hastily up and down stairs, pastsing from the 
ladies to the betting- stand, divided between the charms of 
love and gaming. Her eye glanced hastily upon every fresh 
arrival : in vain — ^he was not to be seen. 

She soon fixed her attention upon the betting-stand oppo- 
site, endeavouring to penetrate the confused crowd of coun- 
try louts, gamblers, noblemen, and gentlemen who were too 
earnestly engaged in making up their books ; in vain — he 
was not there. 

At a very great distance, apart from the rest, seated upon 
a beautiful horse, attended by two grooms in the plainest 
liveries, but admirably mounted, she saw a gentleman that 
she thought resembled him ; but as he neither approached 
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one stand nor the other, and very soon rode off the course, 
she could not feel sure even of this. 

How the scene changed ! — Merrily flew the merry go- 
rounds — the children clapped their hands and screamed for 
joy ; menily tumbled the pink and blue tumblers ; the peo- 
ple applauded aloud. Vainly, for her. The giddy, bustling, 
motley crowd below— the gay, ghttering, fluttering crowd 
above— the sergeant, drum, fife, and recruits fluttered, bus- 
tled, and paraded in vain. Her heart was far from the 
scene. 

Her thoughts were at this moment engaged in the very 
unpleasing occupation of unsaying all the agreeable things 
which they had been teUing one another ever since her 
dance with Lord WiUiam^and "even pleasure lost its 
power to please." 

She had not sufllcient attraction, then, said she to herself, 
to draw him even for five minutes to the place which every 
other gentleman on the field seemed to visit in its turn. 
How miserably had she mistaken the language of the eyes, 
and the accents of the evening before ! 

Mortification succeeded to security ; — all her sweet, airy, 
formless fancies disappeared as by a charm — ^in their place 
came wounding self-reproaches, for what she now called 
her own ridiculous vanity — absurd folly ! idle fancy ! and 
so on, were ringing in her head. She ! a poor, insignificant 
country girl, to imagine that she could for one moment fix 
the attention of such a man ! A man of his rank ! A man 
of his fashion ! Was ever any expectation so perfectly 
ridiculous I It was plain that he had forgotten her already, 
and he should be forgotten in his turn. But not so fast, you 
pretty Louisa — perhaps that will prove less easy than you 
imagine. 

It is a most provoking thing, that when a young gentleman 
runs away with a young lady's heart without making an ad- 
equate return, he most often run» away with a very incon- 
venient portidn of her charms also. Louisa was quite an 
altered being — not half an hour ago she had been a blooming, 
animated, charming creature ; she was now nothing but a 
languid, jaded, faded yomig thing, and appeared as weari- 
some and headachy herself as the noisy brutal course once 
more seemed to be to her. 

It was the fashion at the races of Neston for the second 
day's sport to conclude with a play ; and, accordingly, to 
the shabby little theatre of this shabby little town it was 
usual for the numbers who frequented the course to crowd ; 
and there, seated indiscriminately in the ill-arranged boxes, 
lined with dingy, faded crimson, and dimly lighted by the 
miserable candles behind, to assist at a representation such 
as a company of strolling players usually achninister to an 
indulgent public. 
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At times, howerer, a star of the first magnitude would 
Touchsafe to shine upon the boards ; and upon this occasion 
Miss F*^* K**** had consented to enrich the manager 
and to delight the eyes of the people of Neston by her 
appearance. 

Now Miss F***K**** was, perhaps, little aware, of 
what to the frequenters of London theatres may appear an 
incredible fact, that there is no place where a finished actress 
reaps such a harvest of honest, genuine applause and sym- 
pathy, as on the boards of an insignificant country playhouse. 

The minds of the daughters of the smaller country gentry, 
who form the Slite of the audience upon these occasions, 
are, in fact, usually much better cultivated than is the case 
with those who fiU a similar station in London — and who 
have no other means of varying the impressions received 
by Regent-street and Hyde Park except by those drawn 
from the beach at Dover or the chain-pier at Brighton ; in- 
terspersed, for once in their lives, by a visit to the continent, 
which enables them to discourse of Mont Blanc and the 
Duomo of Milan. 

Their lives pass in a gentle succession of nothings, just 
sufficient to keep the spirits in motion, and therefore they 
rarely find it necessary to seek for higher sources of in- 
terest. 

Whereas girls who Uve entirely in the country are, of 
necessity, thrown much upon themselves for their amuse- 
ment ; and reading, writing, gardening, and conversing with 
those few friends of their own class that they have had an 
opportunity of acquiring, and to whom they are usually at- 
tached in the most affectionate manner, fill up their time in 
a way that has the happiest effect upon their tempers and 
imaginations — a little tendency to romance being usually 
the greatest danger which their characters incur. 

Their sympathies are peculiarly awake to the poetry either 
of description or action, and a finished actress will find them 
perfect wax in her hands. It appears, likewise, that a 
smaller theatre, and the absence of all that glare and tinsel 
which seems necessary in the larger ones, adds very sensi- 
bly to the effect of these finer strokes of genius ; tends to 
concentrate the soul in the action, and gives that sentiment 
of reality, that genuine laugh and cry feeling, which is the 
most delightful of all excitements to those under its influ- 
ence. 

Louisa very seldom went to a play ; but she was young 
enough, tender enough, new enough, to enter into this pleas- 
ure with extreme delight. On the scene, as in a glass, she 
beheld, though she understood it not, all of which her own 
generous and feeling nature was capable ! — she felt its truth 
— she sympathized in its sentiment — she could herself have 
been the tender, the devoted <me she saw ! And so— lovelier ' 
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than Juliet — softer than Mrs. Haller — ^innocent as Perdita — 
more tender than Ophelia — she sat and listened, eye and ear 
intent, as the thrilling actress began her part. 

But before even the first act was over, Miss F * 1* • 
K * * * *, with all her witchery, was in danger of being for- 
gotten ; an enchantment far more powerful stole upon her 
senses. That dangerous romance ! — ^that seductive poetry 
of real life ! — ^that bright vision was unfolded for her ! — vis- 
ible but for a moment, to be regretted for ever ! 

Lord William, unperceived by her, had entered the box, 
and, after a f&w slight courtesies to the party, he began to 
squeeze between the young ladies, all vying with each other 
in the winning smiles and gestures with which they crowded 
together to make wa}^ for him, vainly hoping that he would, 
with his usual charming neghgence, sink into the first va- 
cant seat among them. 

No such thing ! . ' 

He pushed forward in a way that would have been thought 
rude enough in a less amiable man, and niqhed himself close 
behind Louisa. 

She heard herself addressed, almost in her ear, by a 
sweet, deep voice, and in those low, flattering tones which 
no young girl hears with impunity. The inquiry was one 
of mere trivial politeness — but the tone ! — it sank into her 
heart like the most delicious music — ^it sank* as the human 
voice sinks but once ! 

It is needless to. dwell upon the feelings of a first and in- 
nocent love in the presence of its idol, before care, anxiety, 
and anticipation of consequences have marred its sweetness 
— before the villanous world has breathed upon this Eden. 
The soft stir of the spirits ! the faltering voice — the beating 
heart.! — ^the S3rmpathy — the confidence ! 

Suffice it to say, that Louisa was all that the softest younff 
creature could be upon the occasion ; and he, his dark, hal£ 
melancholy eye !^— his pensive brow ! — ^his speaking counte- 
nance ! Devotion ! fascination ! very floods of tenderness ! 
seemed almost pouring from those large deep orbs — while 
his lip, formed for many a varying expression, now breathed 
nothing but the fondest admiration, as, with an ease and 
confidence — strange, yet most innocent — she turned her 
sweet face upwards, and made him a sharer in all the 
thoughts and sentiments drawn forth by the piece. 

It certainly was a singular, and l)y no means an uninter- 
esting picture, in the midst of the rattle and gayety of such 
a party. But the little theatre was ill lighted, every one 
pretty much engaged with their own flirtations, and our pair 
m good measure concealed by Mrs. Carlton^s large hat and 
feathers on one side, and by the edge of the box upon the 
other. 

They felt alone, at least she did — ^yet without the shjmess 
which to have been really alone would have occasioned. 
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There was a great hurry of carriages, a great noise of 
footmen, and swearing of coachmen, and all such confusions, 
when they got out. Lord William still held Louisa^s hand 
as they waited for the carriage to draw up. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Carlton had a coachman who 
loved alcohol, and a pair of very handsome, high-spirited 
horses, a conjunction more to be dreaded than that of any 
two stars in the empyrean. These horses, moreover, had 
been for some time champing, and pawing, and testifying 
their ill-humour at every fresh carriage which drove by them, 
ai>d they now came rearing and prancing up. Mrs. Carlton 
jumped hastily into the carriage, and Miss Mildmay followed ; 
but, before the door could be shut, the horses taking fright, 
or rather fret, at the screech of a little ragged urchin who 
stood near, sprang furiously forward, and dashed down the 
street, in defiance of the tugging coachman, who, his head 
being, as usual, confused by his potations, soon fell off 
the box. 

The^^e is a general hurrying forwards of servants, link- 
men, gentlemen — a general cry, a general rush. But one, 
seizing a light, dashes forward with an impetuosity which 
carries him far beyond the rest. He forces his way through 
horses, carriages, men, with a vehemence nothing can resist, 
and arrives just as the pole and splinter-bar are crashing, 
and the carriage nearly overset, while the horses are rear- 
ing, foaming, and springing furiously at the obstacle which 
arrests their progress — a wall across a narrow street. 

Mrs. Carlton is screaming with all her might — ^the crowd 
gathering round to assist and to save^ — Louisa, pale and 
trembling with terror, but still retaining her senses. The 
door is forced — she is torn from the carriage — she is in his 
arms ! — He presses her to his bosom — ^he clears once more 
the crowd — once more he dashes aside every obstacle,* and, 
escaping the press, flings, rather than lays, her on the cush- 
ions of an empty carriage which stood somewhat apart, 
ejaculating, " Thank Heaven !" 

There was a silence of a few seconds. The whole ap- 
pears to Louisa a bewildering dream— -to Lord William an 
intoxicating deUght. He starts back — he gazes upon her — 
and again he ejaculates, " Thank Heaven !" 

" Thank Heaven, indeed !" whispers the terrified girL 
"But where am I % — ^where is Mrs. Carlton V 

•* Compose yourself one moment, my life !• — Miss Mild- 
may, I mean. Rest one instant, Louisa, and I will seek her. 
But you are faint ! — ^you are ill !" 

" Oh ! nothing— only one moment," languidly smiling— 
and she fairly fainted away. 

His confusion need not be described. He was really 
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frightened, though used to fainting-fits, and perplexed, though 
he rarely lost his presence of mind. 

The impropriety of having thrown her into his own car- 
riage now struck him, it must be confessed, for the first 
time ; and the figure he should make, carrying her quietly 
up to the company in his arms, when the first excitement 
was over,— the impossibility of leaving her alone, in her 
present helpless condition (for no servant had stood with 
the carriage)— yet the indecorum of remaining much longer 
without producmg his prize, perplexed him excessively. ' 
No man hated a scene, or an absurdity, more than Lord 
William ; and this little perplexity into which Louisa, by 
her inopportune fainting, had so unceremoniously placed 
him, might wellnigh have concluded the romance, by diseh- 
chanting thfe lover, had not the servants appeared — been 
despatched to Mrs. Carlton with proper messages ; assist- 
ance been procured ; and Miss Mildmay restored to society. 
To join Miss Mildmay — to take a seat in Lord William's 
carriage— to insist upon Lord William accompanying them 
to Dangerfield) followed, as a matter of course, from Mrs. 
Carlton. 

Lord William was cold and inattentive enough during the 
ride home, and talked only to Mrs. Carlton. When they 
stopped, he handed her out of the carriage, and conducted 
her jforwards. Louisa was preparing to follow; but she re- 
ally felt very ill, and she fell rather tnan stepped as she was 
getting out. A footman was catching her as she reeled and 
staggered, when Lord William turned, pushed the man rude- 
ly away — caught her on his arm, and carried, rather than 
led her, into the saloon. s 

There he assiduously placed her on a couch by the win- 
dow, conjuring — commanding her to be stilly while he stood 
watching her with an expression of the greatest anxiety, 
till the heart once more performed its office — the tingling 
blood flowed through the veins — and life and love resumed 
their throne. 

Thus was the cup of passion presented to Louisa, and 
drained in one short, delicious, intoxicating draught. The 
poison, more fatsd than that of Circe, circulated in her veins ; 
and farewell gay spirits, unclouded thoughts, careless da3rs, 
and peaceful nights ! The pathetic exclamation of Othello, 
when all his occupations vanished before the master-pas- 
sion 6f jealousy, may be echoed in softer notes by woman, 
when once absorbed by the soul-subduing power of a pas- 
sionate love. 

It is the fatal period of her destiny — drawing down the 
curse which impends over her feeble and devoted race. 
Guilty or guiltless, successful or unfortunate, the difiTerence 
is smaller than might be imagined. Doomed to adore im- 
perfection — ^to dote on inconstancy — ^to rest on frailty — ^to 
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offer all the treasures of a devotion unparalleled to indiffer- 
ence, to selfishness — ^perhaps to scorn ! 

Such is the fate of her who abandons herself without 
control to the force or the feebleness of her heart — ^flinfing 
herself beneath the feet of the idol which shall destroyher. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Days, till they amounted to weeks, were passed by Lord 
William at Dangerfield, 

They fleeted by Louisa in one uninterrupted succession 
of dehghtful sensations ; rendered doubly delightful by the 
character of her lover. 

Lord William was singularly formed to attach a girl of 
feeling and imagination, more especially one whose leading 
distinction was the extreme softness of her temper. To & 
highly-cultivated understanding, and spirited, manly charac- 
ter, with manners such as a perfect knowledge of the world 
and the highest refinement alone can give, he imited the 
more seductive gift of a burning imagination — an imagina- 
tion to which, for the moment, he was himself the slave. 
Bewitched by the beauty and delicacy of Louisa, he became 
really, for the time, the enraptured being he appeared. His 
devotion exceeded all reasonable bounds. His admiration,, 
his flattery, were measureless ; and, charmed with his de- 
lightful conversation, enchanted and dazzled by his devotion 
and adoration, she abandoned herself to the softness, the fatal 
weakness of her nature ; yielding without resistance to that 
languid charm which hung like an atmosphere around her. 

All exertion, indeed, oti her part, was become unneces- 
sary; and it is true she was little in the humour to make 
any. But she had only to suffer herself to be admired — 
every thing she did was right; To be the decided favourite 
of Lord William was distinction enough, and placed her at 
once, and without e^ort of her own, among the highest 
grades of fashion. 

Her lover was the object of universal attention and ad- 
miration, distinguished not alone bjr his personal accom- 
plishments, but by his rank and fortune : for though a 
second son, he belonged to one of the most noble and an- 
cient families in England ; and his fortune, derived from his 
mother, was immense. Moreover, he was a leader of ton, 
and pretty much a leader in politics^ and altogether one of 
the first men of his day. 

Louisa, as the object of his preference, found herself 
raised even above envy ; caressed,, as was natural, to excess, 
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by Mrs. Carlton, and, what seems hardly so natural, flatter « 
ed by all those young ladies whom her success had left at 
such an immeasurable distance behind. 

For though we do not mean to affirm, all amiable as they 
undoubtedly were, that they exactly rejoiced in this extraoTp* 
dinary good'fortune of Parson Mildmay's daughter ; or could 
see, with indifference, the prize for \vhich they all contend- 
ed thus snatched away before their eyes; yet they recol- 
lected that, as Lady William Melville, Louisa must infallibly 
be mistress of one of the first establishments in town — and 
that probably her balls and parties would be most especially 
worth going to. So they flattered, and fondled, and dear- 
loved her, ^1 day long ; every one anxious to seize the op- 
portunity for laying the foundation of futiu*e intimacy with 
this new Pamela. 

We do not mean to say ^hat any thing so vulgar — so un- 
speakably commonplace — as a proposal of marriage, had 
been published, accepted, or even made. Any thing so 
every-day, downright, and straightforward, must have been 
quite out of place here. She was his Louisa; he her Lord 
William ; her innocent heart looked no further ; or looked 
upon marriage as a matter of course, which would follow in 
due time. 

He said nothing about it — ^and she had neither father, 
brother, nor friend to remind him that he ought. 

It wks a very serious misfortune to Louisa, at this impor- 
tant crisis of her life, to have been deprived, as we have re- 
lated, of the sanction and advice of Mrs. Digby. That 
sensible and excellent woman — a gentlewoman complete, 
in the highest sense of the word — ^would, by her protection, 
have thrown a shield over her, which would have preserved 
her alike from the dangerous, and indeed unwarrantable, 
attentions paid to her by Lord William, and from the intox- 
icating incense of universal notice which she now received. 

Whereas Mrs. Carlton, as easily dazzled by vanity as the 
weakest girl of ^venteen, encouraged all this by every 
means in her power; and never, by the shghtest warning 
hint, put this inexperienced young creature upon her guard. 



The morning-room at Dangerfield was nearly empty. A 
few stragglers, yet remained wandering idly about, before 
going up stairs to dress. The table waa^ strewed with the 
evidences of female industry, in the shape of netting-boxes, 
embroidery-frames, portfolios, and music-books. 

Mrs. Carlton was still busy at her tapestry. Louisa was 
vmting music at a small table. Lord Wilham stretched on 
a couch behind her, a pamphlet in his hand, his lips close 
to her ear — the tempter whispering the innocent Eve. 
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The door opened, aiid Mrs. Digby was anndlmced. 

The first compUments to the hostess paid, she went to 
Louisa — ^ 

*' My dear Mis» Mildmay, circuinf tances oblige me to be 
rery disagreeable, and to ask whether you can be so good^ 
natured as to quit Dangerfield immediately, I come armed 
with authority," added she, with a gentle smile, ^* and bound 
by a promise to Mr. Mildmay to caJl and convey you home 
on my way to town, where the sudden and alarmmg illness 
of my son calls me without a moment's delay." 

She was too much occupied by her own anxious feelings 
and real sorrows to observe the dismay that was painted 
upon Louisa's face as she spoke ; the changing, fallen comv- 
tenance — ^the air of sudd^i, universal consternation. 

Lord WiUiara rose abruptly — listened to what was said-— 
and immediately left the room, without uttering a syllable. 

Mrs. Carlton, for once, comprehended her young friend's 
feelings perfectly. 

** If it must be so," said she, after a little conversation 
with Mrs. Digby and Louisa, in which it too plainly appear- 
ed that so it must indeed be, ** I will tell Rosalie immedi- 
ately to put up your things, and bring down your hat and 
shawl here. Will you obUge me so far as to put the last 
two bars to that music that you are so kindly copying for 
me. I have a prejudice against other hands nnislung what 
has once been oegun by yours, and I have a word for Mrs. 
Digby in private." 

Now, any one would have supposed that this word in 
private was to inform that kind and judicious friend of the 
situation of Louisa's afifairs, so deeply interesting to all who 
cared for her. 

Not in the least. 

A httle jealousy with which Mrs. Carlton always regard- 
ed the other lady, joined to an instinctive dread of inteV- 
ference in a matter which she hoped to bring to a successful 
issue, but in which she felt that she had not acted altogether 
prudently, closed her hps. 

She flattered herself, also, that by employing Louisa at 
this moment in the manner just related, and by leaving her 
in sole possession of the apartment, that she had furnished 
Lord WiUiam with an opportunity which he would eagerly 
seize for making, before Miss Mildmay's departure, that ex- 
plicit declaration of his sentiments, and that direct proposal 
of marriage, which she would fain have persuaded herself 
was only waiting a fair occasion ; choosing to forget, as she 
had done all alonff, that had Lord William made up his own 
mind upon the subject, nothing could be so easy as to make 
an occasion whenever it should please him to declare his 
sentiments. 

It does not appear, however, that Lord William had at all 
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approached that point which every inexperienced girl iiha- 
gines is the consequence inevitab^ following the first tender 
speech that she receivos, and which most often Ues at sucti 
an impossible distanc^eyond it. He had his own ways 
of thinking and feehng upon these matters, and was the 
last man in the world to do a thing merely because he oughty 
or to pledge himself, in the enthusiasm of feeling, to what his 
cooler moments might disapprove. 

All he now said was vague, as had been all he had ever 
said. 

It was a beautiful afternoon of April. The green leaves, 
after a soft shower, were breathing forth that delightfid 
vernal smell with which nature gladdens the spirits at that 
season ; the air was filled with the notes of the innumerable 
birds pouring forth their innocent songs of love and joy ; the^ 
bees were busy over the sweet spring flowers ; all spoke of 
hope and happiness. 

Louisa had finished her task, and, rising, stood half con- 
cealed by the curtains of a deep bay window, whose folding 
leaves, opening to the ground, were now flung wide apart : 
the springing turfy the shrubberies, flowers, and richly^^ 
furnished saloon forming, as it were, one picture. Her soft 
small hand was pressed in his— her heart was almost audi-> 
bly beating. 

" Don't go, Louisa — don't leave me, my Louisa I Why 
should we so rudely dispel thi^ dream — this rapturous 
dream T Why — my charmer and my life !r— why wilt thou 
leave met Art thou not ininel Mine, by the dearest, the 
closest, the most sacred of ties 1 Mine, by unalterable sym<'> 
pathies ? Leave me not, my lovehest 1" 

" I must — my father — " 

" Thy father ! And are there duties — can there be obliga- 
tions — holier than those we owe to each other? Can any 
father — any being on earth — ^possess a right to destroy what 
ages may pass by and never restore — a dream of pure and 
blissful love — ^a paradise— a heaven ! like this we have en- 
joyed together ! I tell thee it is heaven itself we now enjoy I 
Ay, go — once go— and the charm is broken ! We may live 
for ages — meet for years ; but never shall we renew the 
soul-stirring delight of these moments" .... 

That Louisa did go was no act, on her part, of either pru<' 
dence or virtue. 

The appearance of Rosalie with the hat, and of Mrs. 
Digby with an air of haste and of anxiety to be gone, termi- 
nated this little colloquy. The sudden separation of the 
lovers originated in Mr. Mildmay's wish to procure a safe, 
and, we may add, elegant conveyance for his daughter home*: 
and the fate of Louisa, for life, appeared to be decided by 
the insignificant circumstance — that her father had no cap- 
riage. 
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The parting was over. The door closed; the carriage 
started forward ; Louisa sank into a comer in the most de- 
lightful revery : all those passages of tenderness and love, 
heightened by the imaginative character of herself and her 
lover, and by the excitement of the scenes in which they 
had passed, crowded to her recollection. 

Again she felt the last expressive grasp of his hand — ^the 
soft flutter of her answering heart ; again those eyes were 
fixed in fond rapture upon her face — once more hers drop- 
ped beneath the gaze. It was with difficulty she could 
rouse herself to converse in few and detached sentences 
with Mrs. Digby, who, full of her own melancholy antici- 
pations, observed not the abstraction of her companion. 

A few hours brought them to the end of their journey. 

They stopped at the vicar's well-known door. 

And here, were tales of fairy transformations true, and 
had Louisa suffered one of those metamorphoses which 
convert deformity into beauty, beauty into deformity, ele- 
gance into rudeness, and rudeness into civility, cottage- 
maids into courtly queens, and courtly queens into lowly 
cottage-maids, her sensations could scarcely have been 
more unpleasant or more unexpected. 

One instant suffered to flash the conviction upon her mind 
that she was radically and irrevocably changed. 

The sweet and pure affections which had so softly stirred 
and excited her mind, now scarcely made themselves felt ; 
while, in their place, an intense absorbing passion occupied 
every feeling of her heart. What was the love — the appro- 
bation — of every other living being to her, when he, the 
object of every thought and wish, was away 1 

The very scene itself — ^that scene once to her so pleasing 
and so cheerful — appeared transformed, as if by magic, into 
something mean, vulgar, spiritless, and dull. She had passed 
from the centre of elegance, luxury, and refinement, and 
the simple unadorned home of her youth appeared narrow, 
shabby, and disagreeable. 

The heart of Louisa must not be too much blamed for 
this. Had her character been less susceptible to impres- 
Mon, or had no softer sentiments mingled with the elegances 
of Dangerfleld, the greatness of the change had been little 
felt ; or, being felt, had been compensated by her affections. 
But as it was, the very Ufespring of affection seemed to have 
expired within her. 

So eariy does passion destroy her fairer, better sister. 

Mary and her children ran to the door to meet and wel- 
come the returning wanderer. Mary, in her coloured morn- 
ing-gown, her hair in the disorder of one who has been 
busy ; the children rough, and in outrageous spirits. 

Louisa hated herself for the feeling of disgust which rose 
like a spectre, instantaneous as unaaficipated, in her heart. 
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She hastmied to catch her sister and the Iktle ones in her 
arms, and atone by her caresses for the secret and inTolun^^ 
tary injustice. 

She was enteiin^ the. parlour, hanging on Mary's arm, 
the children shouting for joy till her ears tingled, as Charles 
opened the garden door and met her. 

His eyes and his heart were as sensitive as her own, and 
the impression of change as sudden and as painful. Louisa» 
that sweet, careless girl, so gay, so playful, at once the 
object of his playful flattery, and playful, though more ear- 
nest reproof — the creature whom already in fancy he had 
ventured to call his own, who had frolicked by his side 
with innocent gayety, beauteous and wild as a forest fawn 
— was become an elegant, dignified woman — a thing of 
another class and another order, as distinctly individual 
and severed from, the family group as if originally of a 
different nature. 

Much of these sudden sensations might be attributed to 
the power of dress, which, tricing as it ought to appear^ 
and very soon becomes, is almost invincible oyer our first 
impressions. And the perfect elegance of liOuisa's attire 
contrasted strongly with the homely appearance of Mar^. 
But more was due to that change which had taken place m 
her inner being, which had lifted and raised her sense of 
things, by teaching her that she S3rmpathized with and be- 
longed to a man iSie Lord William. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A FEW days would have sufficed to cleat away the kmd 
of distance and awkwardness of feeling which were felt by 
aU, though confessed by none, had the impression made 
upon the heart of Louisa been less ineffaceable. But, unfor- 
tunately, he who had engaged her afiectiqns was so highly 
gifted tnat reflection and comparison were little her friends. 

Even in intellect, he, matured by the world and adorned 
by all that the best education can do for the rarest natural 
endowments, excelled every one she had ever seen ; and 
how could the simple and unaffected demonstrations of re- 
gard which she had been accustomed tp receive from 
Charles bear comparison with the passionate, adulatory, 
imaginative tone of Lord William's dangerous flatteries i 
In all other gifts, who should even pretend to approach him t 

Such were the comparisons and reflections in which she 
allowed herself fatally, imprudently— we may «dd, faultUy 
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— ^to indulge ; for it is a fault to suffer an intoxication like 
this to prevail over the long-tried affections of years. 

But she was young : inexperienced in the ways of the 
heart, ignorant of the weakness of her own, with no wise 
and tender mother near to watch and warn ; and we must 
not be too severe to mark that want of mora^ discipline 
■which should have restrained those treacherous reveries in 
which it was so delightfiri to indulge. 

For the first few days her mind was absorbed by these 
sweet recollections, and an intense desire for the renewal 
of such happiness was the only pain with which she had to 
deal. But day after day passed on, and no Lord William 
appeared ; and then to the fond regret that already began to 
eat away^ her heart, was added all the anguish of doubt, of 
indignation, of shame, and of despair, alternating with ten- 
derness, deVotion, and confidence, and terminating in the 
most desponding melancholy. 

In vain, as the conviction that she was abandoned and 
forgotten took possession of her mind, did she endeavour to 
banish the seducing image ever present to her fancy. In 
vain she summoned every principle of duty and reason to 
her aid, 

« ''En penaant quMl fout qu'on oublie, 
V L'oD 8*en souvienL" 

Of the pi^esence which had given so new and delightful a 
charm to every object, she was deprived ; and the sweetness 
and the flavour seemed extracted from existence. 

Every scene which surrounded her had lost its cheerful 
aspect; every employment its zest and interest. She 
wandered round her garden, indifferent, musing, and melan- 
choly ; she walked in the neighbouring fields, without, as 
usual, asking the children to jom her — suffering, with mo^e 
than the usual intensity, all those agonies to which the 
young and unguarded expose themselves when they yield 
their hearts, with too much facihty, to the flatteiing delu- 
sions of passion. 

She passed the weary weeks away in that withering of 
the heart which attends the gradual decUne and final extinc- 
tion of hope. Lord Wilham came not ; and Louisa, at 
length, unwiUingly admitted the conviction that she should 
see him no more. . 

At length, the ravages made by this destructive enemy to 
her peace were no longer to be concealed. 

K.% time rolled on, ah alarming change in her sister's 
health became viable to the aSectionate eyes of Mary. 
Languor and an unusual depression of spirits were succeed- 
ed by a positive decUne of physical strength. 

There wat an evident desire to reassunie the usual occu- 

4* 
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tations, to take more than the usual share in the little 
household duties ; for despair had produced eelf^^xamination 
and self-reproaqh, and a'wish — alas ! too futile — to recover 
the cheerful, affectionate, and active hahits of her former 
life. But the trembling and uncertain hand — the flushed 
brow — the catching breath, betrayed how little the frame 
was equal to eiertion. 

There was Ukewise an effort at recovering the accustom- 
ed gayety ; but the laugh, once so merry and heart-cheering, 
now sounded hollow and unnatural ; and the jiffection which 
she now more than ever lavished upon Mary, had something 
in it fearful and pathetic. 

The children were now, one or -other, perpetually on her 
lap ; for the little creatures, with that nice perception which 
distinguishes unspoiled infancy, had exchanged their riotous 
greetings, whenever Louisa appeared, for quiet and gentle 
caresses ; and would sit silently upon her knee for hours, 
the little rosy cheek pressed against that soft and ever-flut- 
tering bosom 

The relation with Charles, however, continued to be de- 
cidedly altered in its character. There was a distance, a 
gravity, a reserve in her deportment, strangely contrasted 
with her former affectionate and gay familiarity. Yet her 
voice, when she spoke to him, had a sweeter tone than 
when she addressed any other creature, though it was. a 
most melancholy sweetness. He, on his part, was more 
assiduous than ever at his studies— but a nice observer 
might detect the eye raised from the page, and bent with 
an air, serious yet most kind, upon that form which now, 
listless and abstracted, was 6unk on the oldfashioned settee, 
or buried in the large wicker-chair before him. 

Sometimes, after he had been gazing long and silently, 
the book Would close With a su&en noise, which would 
arouse Louisa, only, however, to witness the hasty depar- 
ture of Charles by the garden door, from whence he would 
stray into the distant fields, and not return for hours. 

At last, MoUy broke the ominous and universal silence. 

" I don't like Miss Louy's looks, ma'am," said she to Ma- 
ry, " there's a worm in the flower." 

" Indeed, Molly, she does seem languid and out of spirits ; 
she was possibly overdone by the late hours at Dangerfleld." 

Molly made a dissenting sort of griint, and returned to 
her pastry. * 

** 1 wish," continued Mary, " that my husband were here ; 
he talks of returning in a few days ; then he wiu tell us 
what is the matter." 

" I doubt not," said Molly, in an aside. 

" She certainly grows thin and pale," said Mary, consider- 
ately. " I think, Molly, some of your good kitchen physic 
is wanting. Do let us have some nice broths and jeUies 



made, to tempt her to take nounshment ; for, indeed, she 
eats Uttle or nothing." 

" I wifl make some directly, ma'am," said Molly ; " may- 
hap it may do something." 

** She has no cough ?" said Mary, anxiously. 

" No, ma'am, no cough," repeated Molly. 

From this moment, nothing could equal the affectionate 
attentions of this kind sister and worthy domestic. 

The food, the hed, quiet, re^st, and air, every circumstance 
that could contribute to exhilarate the spirits or improve the 
strength, were attended to with the nicest assiduity. For 
though it appeared to Mary utterly impoi^sible to assign any 
adequate eause for this excessive depression, she was of far 
too simple and gentle a nature to do as too many do — 
blame the affliction which they cannot comprehend. 

To sooth suffering and console grief were the only 
remedies this kind heart thought of employing, against a 
distress to her utterly inexplicable. She had yet to learn, 
that a drooping heart and sinking spirits are to be remedied 
by harsh remoQ8|):ances and exhortations. In her innocent 
goodness, Mary only busied herself with attempting to com- 
fort one she saw evidently ill and unhappy, without tr3dng 
to investigate too closely whether, according to her ideas, 
the affliction was out of proportion to its cause. She chid 
not ; it never entered into her head to use reproof as an 
anodyne for grief, or heal a wounded spirit by imkindness. 

She had once or twice spoken to Louisa upon the subject, 
%ad had endeavoured to lead her to a confession of the ori- 
gin of her unhappiness, in the hopes that such confession 
might serve to unburden the heart. But finding these at- 
tempts only seemed to occasion an increase of suffering, 
•he had abandoned them, and had coi^ned herself to at- 
tempts, by her artless philosophy and humUe unsophistica- 
ted religion, to sooth her more sensitive sister to a resigna- 
tion and patience such as she had invariably opposed herself 
to the evils, slight indeed, which she had as yet encountered 
in her simple career, 

Louisa received all these attentions with a gratitude and 
sensibility only too acute ; for her affection for her sister 
and the children had returned vidth a force which seemed 
to borrow something from the all-pervading passion of her 
soul. But affection no longer possessed the power to make 
her happy ; that affection which had once been a source of 
constant joy and cheerfidness, was incapable of producing 
the sUghtest thrill of pleasure to her seared and bUghted 
heart ; the spring of jov was stopped, and every object 
was equally tast^ess. Nature was sinking under a moral 
atrophy. 

Often, when Mary, with her softest smiles, and kindest 
looks and words, woi4d bid her rest, lay her on the sofa, 
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place her })illows, and then return, with the small, delicate 
basin of nourishing broth, to tempt, if possible, the palled 
appetite, would Louisa pass a mouthful through her parched 
lips ; then would a swell of the heart forbid any farther 
attempt to swallow ; she would press Mary's hand, look up 
with eyes of melancholy gratitude, and bury her head in the 
pillows to conceal her tears. 

Her favourite occupation Was to tend Mary's infant. She 
would pace the garden for hours, with the little unconscious 
being nestling in her bosom ; while ker tears fell fast on 
the sleeping baby's face. 

It was thus that Charles once saw her, unobserved him* 
self. His eyes followed her for a few moments, and then 
became so extremely and suddenly ill that he was forced to 
throw himself on the ground, where he lay, burying his 
face with his hands, endeavouring to struggle with the excess 
of his pain. * 

Thus had he often seen her before, her soft eyes bent 
upon the child, the picture of peace and love. What sweet 
thoughts ! — ^what fond ideas ! had that image once suggest- 
ed to his mind. But now ! — 

As pain subsided reflection rose, and a new light broke 
upon his mind. It may seem strange that the thought had 
never struck him before ; but so it was. For the first time, ^ 
the course of his ruminations led him to surmise the true, 
cause of all the distress he deplored. 

Slowly, unwillingly, the idea was admitted ; but, oncse ad- 
mitted, it was followed by an instant Intuitive persuasion of 
its truth ; and every detail of h^r look^t and conduct, which 
he now considered with the most painful attention, seemed 
but to prove the justice of his impressions. 

When Charles returned to the house, his look, was so 
excessively grave, and the expression of his counter 
nance, though calr^, was so full of sufiFering-^K>f pain al- 
most amounting to despair^— that it arrested the attrition 
of Mary. 

" What can have happened, Charles V was her exclama* 
tion. c__ 

Louisa was aroused by it ; one glance was enough, and it 
was once again " Dear Charles," as she rose hastily, and in^ 
quired with the greatest sweetness what had so distressed 
niin. . 

Charles, we know, was a philosopher, and tried hard to j 
be a stoic, but the tears forced themselves into his eyes ^ 
at this. 

** My dear Louisa ?" was all he could at the moment ar- 
ticulate ; but he took the hand which she held out, and press- 
ed it, in so earnest, yet so grave a manner, that even Lord 
William, had he been present, could not have objected. 

'^It is nothmg!" he at last found breath to say ; then. 
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■lore gayly^^'' You know I think a good deal, and there is 
enough in this worid to make all who think melancholy at 
tioQiea." 

Louisa sighed. ^ There is, indeed,'^ said she. 

That very eTening, Charles received a letter from a fel- 
low-collegian, which confirmed his worst apprehensions. 

After rallying him upon the admiration which he was 
supposed to entertain for the £aur nymph of the parsonage, 
this friend went on to say :-^ 

" That this, his first passion, with the usual ill or good 
luck of all sentimentalists, philosophers, and poets, was des- 
tined in all probability to come to an unsuccessful issue ; for 
that Paisotn Mildmay's beautiful daughter was, by common 
report, already bespoken.; having, as it was universally said, 
achieved more than had been accomplished by any beauty 
of ancient or modem times, namely, the conquest of the 
most talented, the most wealthy, the most irresistible, and 
the most insensibie of his sex. 

*' The man — ^^hom not a young lady from the Orkneys 
to the Land's End would refuse. 

^ How she effected this we leave it to you to determine ; 
but counsel you, as the great conqueror has taken the field, 
to consider of a timely retreat. Seriously, my good fel- 
low,, if thou beest in the lover's * condoling vein,' as thou 
art of the sentimental sort, I advise thee to be wise in 
time ; and not remain too long, shut up in a parlour ten 
feet square, with this Helen. 

"• For nothing is more certam than that Lord William's 
devotion was tS» theme of tlie whole society assembled at 
DttOgerfield; and though the engagement betwemi them 
was not openly declared, it was a perfectly well understood 
thing." 

This letter closed at once all the flattering dreams of 
happiness in which Charles had long so fondly indulged. 
What the chances otiight be that Miss Mildmay and Lord 
William Melville would ever meet again, he paused not to 
oalculate— it was enough, she loved another ; and his own 
personal prospects were at an end. 

What were the struggles of nature, passionate and vehe- 
ment, under this bitter disappointment, were never exposed 
to mortal eye. But Charles was not formed to sink under 
a trial of this nature. He had been early disciplined to 
habits of fortitude and self-denial ; and, with the determi- 
nation of a man of sense and spirit, set about to repress a 
Sa&sion which could now only serve, if indulged, to render 
fe a burden to himself and others. 

But, while he steadily controlled what was selfish in his 
wishes, he did not the less cherish a most tender interest 
in every thing which might befall Louisa. To secure her 
happiness he would have perilled his life ; perhaps he did 
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more when he perilled his peace of mind, by remaining on 
the field, with the generous object of watching over and 
protecting her in the crisis of her fate, and of eiiudeavounng 
to support her health and spirits in every emerg,ency ; a 
task which he felt, and felt justly, she possessed no friend 
but himself capable of undertaking * with propriety. And 
in the execution of which he denied himself even the slight- 
est indulgence that could soften his own feelings. 

The little parlour of the vicarage was, as a first treasure 
of precaution, immediately abandoned by Charles. His 
books were carried into his bed-room, where he afiplied 
himself unremittingly to his studies during the greater part 
of the day ; endeavouring to subdue, by the severest appli- 
cation, the too busy memory of the past. 

He wrote and read in^efatigably ; and pas8|ed the fine sum- 
mer evenings in long walks, which carried -him to a con- 
siderable distance fi^om the house in every possible variety 
of direction; and from which he v^ry often did not retom 
till supper was over, and the two sisters were gone to bed. 

His first care in the morning was to receive from Mary 
a minutely accmrate report of the manner in which Louisa 
had passed , the night ; to arrange with her the plan for 
gentle exercise and amusement during the day ; to provide 
her with books — some calculated to amuse and divert the 
mind ; others of a more serious and devotional character, 
which he hoped might gently lead her to the true sources 
of mental strength and equanimity^ But every thing mel* 
ancholy or sentimental, or which dealt too curiously with 
the recesses of the heart, was as carefully weeded from the 
selection as could have been done by the hand of the most 
solicitous mother. 

It may appear strange to some, that the charge of Louisa 
should fall, as it were, almost exclusively on Charles. But 
a little consideration will show that Mary, with all her 
goodness and sincerity, might yet" want a certain delicate 
discrimination, necessary to the successful performance of 
a task so difficult ; and it is certain, that Mr. Mildmay, with 
an inattention too Conmion to parents rather in the decline 
of life, had very Superficially observed that which was so 
evident to all the rest. 

He saw that his Louisa was wanting in her usual gayety ; 
but as she smiled more — ^nay, almost exclusively for him, 
arid made incredible efforts to conceal her weakness in his 
presence, and to dissipate any anxiety he might feel, he did 
not perceive how much was amiss. 

Besides, age does rarely sympathize with youth. There 
has been a vast distance traversed between the two points ; 
in the course of which, most women, and almost all men, 
have met with so many urgent and bitter troubles ; so many 
wearying anxieties ; so many crjuel tortures of body or of 
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mindf that those sorrows-^equally intense, though appa- 
rently springing from a les^ substantial foundation, which 
figit^e the hearts and derange the healths of the young, ajre 
too easily forgotten. 

Theremre should man, throughout the whole of his ca- 
reer, cultivate and maintain in himself the gentle attribute 
of pity ; of pity for infirmities not his own, and for sorrows 
which he has ceased himself to participate inf and, by the 
daily practice of indulgent consideration for others, tearh to 
resist the deadening influence of years. 

Most parents^ even the tenderest, will find it wise to 
remember this. Few carry to the sorrows of their adult 
children that anxious sympathy and that tender solicitude 
which sooth the sickness and the griefs of childhood ; and 
many an unlooked-for decline, and many an early grave, 
might have been averted, were this not too frequently the 
case. This remark — and it is strange, but it is true — ^but 
too often applies to mothers in every class ; least, we be- 
lieve, in the lowest. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

At length Mary's husband, the worthy, plain^mannered, 
plain-spoken Mr. Phillips, returned. 

He had been attending a valued friend and noble patron 
in Ireland, where the precarious health of his patient had 
detained him for aa unusual length of time ; and he now re- 
turned, his cheerful spirits rendered more cheerful by the 
happy success which had crowned his judicious exertions, 
and his narrow purse well filled by its recompense, to take 
Mary and his children away. 

The meeting between this worthy man and his affection- 
ate wife — the pride with which Mary, arrayed in her most 
becoming dress, presented her little ones, whom she had 
been curling, and combing, and dressing half the afternoon, 
to their father — the honest exultation of the father in his 
treasures-^the plain and hearty sense of happiness and self- 
respect which sat upon his countenance; all these were to 
Charles a refreshing relief from his present uneasy feelings. 
He loved to see happiness, he loved to see genuine, unso- 
phisticated happiness; and he loved simplicity and truth; 
and there were all these in the manner of this worthy pair 
to each other. 

The scene pldased Louisa too. It struck no answering 
chord to pain her heart. Her love for Lord William, the 
enjoyment she had ezperienct^d ttom his society, and even 
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from his very presence, was so exqtiisite, bo risfined, so tm- 
like any thing which she could conceive as belonging either 
to Mary or to her husband, that she gazed without any of 
those regrets which the best must feel, when cWed upon 
to witness the joys lost for them, and to look at hapjnness 
through other people's eyes. 

Mr. Phillips, like all the rest of the family, was exces- 
sively fond of Louisa, and, as she put her hand in his, he 
looked, in t^er face, and said, 

" How's this, Louisa ? — you are not well." 

" Only a little nervous," ©aid she, trying to laugh. 

" That is a very foolish way of talkmg, begging your pa^ 
don," said he, gravely, " because it means two very differ- 
cnt things ; either a very weak indulgence of very faulty 
feelings, or one of the niost terrible inflictions with which it 
hath pleased the Almighty to visit his creatures : in the first 
and common sense of the word, I am sure you vtrill nev^ 
be nervous, Louisa; from the second, may God preserve 
you," added he, in a lower voice. 

When Louisa and Mary were gone up stairs to put the 
children to bed, Charles, turning to his friend, said, with an 
air very gravely anxious, — 

" I hope, Mr. Phillips, you will not think me impertinent 
in begging of you to pay very particular attention to Louisa. 
I do not like to alarm her father, or to increase the fears of 
Mary ; but I suspect that something must be very much 
amiss with her ; and, if she be still tree from disease, Uiat 
she wil) not long continue so." 

Mr. Phillips looked rather surprised at ^e gravity, an- 
fxroaching to formality, with which Charles spoke, and said, 

*' Charles, I had expected, before this time, that you would 
have thought yourself perfectly justified in asking any ques- 
tion you thought proper about Louisa — ay, and in offering 
me my fee too," opening his hand. 

Charles looked distressed. 

" Well, well, that's it, is it 1—1 say no more ; but I quite 
agree with you, something is very much amiss with Loui^ 
and her looks make me as anxious as yourself; but I will 
watch her well to-day and to-morrow, fpr I will stay here 
to-morrow for that express purpose^; and I shall by that 
time be able to discover whether there is any thing^ very 
seriously the matter, ^ake no notice to my d^ar Maiy of 
what I have said : even that good creature has the woman^s 
•infirmity ; I don't suppose she could keep a secret from her 
sister to save all our lives. I wish Louisa to be without 
the least suspicion of my intention ; and I am sorry I made 
the remark I did." 

Mr. PhiUips was as good as his word. He narrowly ob- 
served Louisa during the whole of the two following days ; 
and on the evening of the second, whea the rest of &e iaoi- 
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jly were gone to be^* he thus d^rered his opimon to 
Charles : 

" The case, my dear friend, is simply this. Something is 
hanging upon Louisa's mind, which keeps her in a constent 
state of mterhal struggle and excitement. The combat 
within is too much for her strength, and is evidently tearing 
her to pieces. There is, at the same time, a mental despond- 
ency, and universal sense of discouragement upon all sub- 
jects, which poison her whole being ; these lively andfeel- 
ing young creatures cannot resist tMs. You see how it is : 
sleep is no refreshment, food is taken without desire ; while 
the spirits are never stirred by those alternations of better 
moments, which carry so many, with astonishing powers 
of resistance, through such grievous tortures, both of body 
and mind* There is no consumptive tendency in her family, 
nor in her, in spite of the extraordinary delicacy of her com- 
plexion, or her case would be hopeless indeed ; but her ner- 
vous system is rather defective, and it is there where the 
mischief has fallen ; and the consequences, if not averted, 
will as surely lead to ill as if a hectic were already upon 
her cheek. It will only be a longer process ; but it afford^ 
us more time to interfere for her rehef, and this is a great 
matter.*' 

Charles looked reh'eved by this speech; he took a long 
breath. < ^ 

" What must be done ?" said he. r 

"Take the weight off her spirits as soon as possible, to 
be sure," said Mr. Phillips. 

" But how — how— how," stammered Charles. " How, if 
it be — laveT^ in atone so excessively strange and unnatural, 
that it made Mr. PhilHps start. 

" How if it be f You need not speak s6 like a voice from 
the grave, Charles. Make her father arrange the difficul- 
ties, whatsoever they may be." 

" How, if that be not possible ?" 

" Make it possible." 

" How, if I cannot !" cried Charles, rising with a distress 
he could no longer conceal. ** Must she die V 

Mr. Phillips shook his head. 

" Oh !" cned Charles, wringing his hands, " what must be 
done % what can be done 1 PhiUips, there is no chance of 
effecting what you propose. Believe me, I must not betray 
her secret ; but it is impossible. Find some palliative — ^ar- 
range some plan — some system of treatment by which we 
Say conquer this unhappy malady — and save her, for — ^" 
e stopped, sorry at his own vehemence, and sat down, 
looking uncomfortable. " For — what would become of her 
father t" at length he said. 

'*I am quite sure," said Mr. Phillips, resuming the con- 
versation after a short pause, **• that an arrangement such as 

Vol. L— C 6 
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I shotdd desire is impossible, because you say so. I am 

confident no trifling or ridiculous obstacles — ^no, nor reiy 
reasonable objections would, in this instance, appear of 
weight in your eyes. I therefore waive that part of the 
subject. Variety, change of place and occupation, new 
faces, and so on, is the next chance. I will leave Mary 
with her a little longer ; she is not in her confidence, there- 
fore an excellent companion. I will then send Mary and 
the children to the sea, and she shall go with them ; as to 
the expense, the generosity of my noble friend has made it 
a possible matter, and it shall be done immediately. Yoo 
may contribute a pony-chaise if you like, without either of 
them being the wiser — " 

Charles shook the good man by the hand. 

" Phillips," said he, " I am eternally obliged to you. You 
have removed a mountain from my heart." 

** But mind," said his friend, " we must not be too san- 
guine. Change of scene is nothing, if the heart remains 
unchanged. And, at all events, we must expect a very un- 
pleasant derangement of the nerves and spirits. This is a 
most provoking business," added he, in a tone of extreme 
vexation. '' Such a fine creature spoiled !" And with a 
dissatisfied look he took his candle and went to bed. * 

Not so Chartes> 

The first bright flush of hope had been suddenly extin- 
ffuished by Mr. Phillips's last remark ; and, struck with the 
description he had received of the daiiger which impended 
over her he so fondly cherished, and melting with pity at 
the prospect of her sufferings, he remained till midmght 
pondering on the possibility of affording the only rehef 
which would certainly terminate them. His indignation 
was excited at what, he feared, must have been i£e gal- 
lantry on the part of Lord William, for he could not accuse 
her of too fond a credulity in giving credit to the sincerity 
of attentions which were considered serious by all the 
world. The man who could trifle wantonly with the feel- 
ings of so innocent a creature, he considered as unworthy 
of possessing her. Yet again he reflected, that though per- 
haps careless and unprincipled to a culpable decree with re- 
spect to the affections of a beautiful girl, Lord William bore 
a very high reputation in the world as a man of sense and 
honour ; and farther, that he possibly might be entirely ig- 
norant of the strength of the impression he had made. 

He could see nothing in the affair to justify any one in 
desiring to terminate it by a final separation. And this be- 
ing the case, he concluded by a resolution, should the means 
be ever presented, to forward it as far as lay in his power. 
But most especially he resolved to watch carefuUy the 
course things might take, and as a friend of her father's, to 
interpose in place of a brother, should he find cause to aus- 
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X>ect any intention of rendering her the victim of injustice 
or capnce. 

Those who know by experience the force 9x16. the weak- 
ness of a young man's love — its ardent wishes — its rankhng 
jealousies — the bitterness, the distraction with which tiie 
idea of a loved object in the possession of another fills the 
breast, may appreciate the generosity of Charles — a gene- 
rosity in which many will find it impossible to sympathize. 
But he, like the fond mother in the beautiful story (k Scrip- 
ture, preferred his own despair to the destruction of the dar- 
ling of his aifectionsi Shall we say, therefore, that he 
loved less ardently than many of his race ? 

The next day put iH these good resolutions to the proof. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was a soft warm day in the beginning of August, when 
the stiUness of the air-*where the lightest leaf had ceased 
to flutter ; the heat rathep enervating than oppressive ; and 
the perfect quiet in which the usually busy mhabitants of 
the woods and groves seem reposing, disposes the mind to 
tranquiUity and tendemes^. 

Mr. Phillips was under the necessity of returning that 
day to his patients and to his home; and Mary, who, in 
her quiet, unobtrusive way, had made a very great sacri- 
fice, by consenting to remain at the vicarage, was gone 
with the children to accompany him a short way upon his 
journey. 

Loui%a, left to herself, and occupied by her own melan- 
choly musings, had strolled into the little wood which ter- 
minated her father's garden. 

This pleasant little copse was a tangled wilderness of ha- 
zles, mountain ash, holly, and oak, under which, in spring, 
the ground was absolutely enamelled with flowers. The 
blue hyacinth forming, as it were, one sheet of lapis lazuli, 
teinted by the delicate pink of the lychnis, and relieved by 
the little white cockleshell of the stitchwort. Here the 
birds were wont to make the morning and evening vocal 
with their sonss ; the thrush called to his mate from some 

5[olden-foilagea oak, while the blackbird's mellow tone burst 
rom a thicket hard by. 

Now, all this music was silent, all these flowers faded — 
save now and then a flaunting honeysuckle, and a last, faint, 
fading rose. But the dark, deep green of summer was upon 
the trees, and its dull unvaried hues suited well with the 
sombre tone of mind, with which this once gay and lovely 
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creatttre-^loyely still, but gay no more-— pursued her soli- 
tary wsdk. ' 

The little wood was situated on the side of a small glen, 
through which ran a bubbling brook ; and a path, almost 
concealed by the thickets of hazlenut and woodbine that 
hung over it, wound in a pleasant sort of natural meander 
through it. This path led into the fields, and by them com* 
municated with the neighbouring village. It was, as we 
have saM, the favourite walk of Louisa, because it was so 
perfectly retired, that she could here indulge her melancholy 
without restraint ; and here she would w^ for hours, car- 
rying Mary's baby in her arms. 

Charles, likewise, usually passed through the copse on 
his way to his distant rambles ; but he had learned to avoid 
disturbing Louisa, and had made himself a way through the 
thickets — ^not, it must be owned, very far from the path, and 
at various little accidental openings commanding a view 
of it. 

She was this day oppressed with more than usual languor. 

" And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, he is false— he is &lae to his true love : . 
He never will come^igain." 

These words haunted her mind, as, with a recklessness 
which she had accustomed herself to think wrong, she ran 
over in memory all those tender scenes which had passed 
between herself and her lover — ^gratifying her sick heart by 
pipturing even the minutest peciiUarities of tone and ges- 
ture, and the speaking expression of those eyes!— those ten- 
der, beautiful eyes, as they poured, what might well have 
been called, the very light of love upon her. 

Lost in the fond recollection, she heard not the s{eps of 
one rapidly approaching. 

The sound nears — the steps quicken— quicker and quick- 
er. A figure emerges from the closing trees. She hears 
him-— she looks up. 'Tis he ! 'Tis Lord William ! 

The anger of a moment swelled within her — one brief, 
short instant of woman's pride, s The next, she was in his 
arms ; her hands clasped round his neck, and a torrent of 
tears bedewing his breast. 



Lord William had passed the time, since his separation 
with Louisa, in a succession of sensations which bore little 
comparison with the intensity of hers. A man of a fervid 
imagination, yet little capable of deep feeling, he had been 
captivated by the extreme beauty and sensmiUty of ^iss 
Mildmay, eiidianced, as all her charms had been, hf jffio 
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peculiar nature of the circumstances under which he had 
found her. 

Her departure had left him listless, spiritless, and unhap- 
py. Yet, to pursue her, to take the downright and obvious 
step of presenting himself to her unknown father, and actu- 
ally espousing this country young lady, would sdmost have 
been as repugnant to his feelings as to lose her altogether. 
A vague wish to possess, without all this fuss and trouble, 
rather than a dehberate plan to seduce to vice and infamy, 
was what may be said to have chiefly run in his heart, 
whe9ever he contemplated the future as connected with her. 

But his views were all undefined. Time rolled on, and 
the impression she had made would have been gradually 
obliterated, had anV new object arisen to occupy an ima- 
gination morbidt^r desirous, of excitement. 

But this not being the case, the fair image of Louisa, con- 
trasted with the uncharactered groups of fine gentlemen and 
ladies surrounding him, haunted him with a tenacity which 
surprised himself. 

He was tormented by recollections, and given to revery 
— his usual amusements became uninteresting and taste- 
less, and himself most particularly ill-disposed to acknowl- 
edge the various attentions of his fair friends and favour- 
ites, with even a decent show of gallantry and gratitude. 
He grew cross and whimsical, and did not very well know 
how or where to bestow his ill-humour. At length, one fiiie 
morning, he suddenly resolved to traverse the romantic 
country in which Mr. Mildma^'s parsonage was situated, 
with the vague intention of seeing Louisa, in some manner 
or other, again. 

He had set out on horseback, accompanied by a single 
groom, and had arrived at the village hard by the night 
before.* 

There he had slept very comfortably in a bed of checked 
cotton, which filled the best half of his low whitewashed 
room. And though his sentiment was not strong enough to 
raise him with the lark, he was up somewhat before his 
usual time the next morning; and having dawdled over his 
breakfast, and an old newspaper, for an hour or two, he had 
suddenly roused himself, taken his hat, and, sUx>lling into the 
coppice which bounded the little domain of Mr. Mildmayt 
had met, as we have seen, Louisa. 

He held her a moment, but one moment, in his arms. 
The next she disengaged herself, with a look of so much 
modesty, simpUcity, and feeling, and stood before him with 
a grace, an expression, a loveUness so unrivalled, that his 
whole soul was moved, and his passion returned with a ve- 
hemence that astonished himself. 

And with it returned the desire to cany off and possess, 
in solitudes eharming as these, unshackled by the worldi 

6* 
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and the world^s law, this sweet young creature. In plain 
terms, he would have been very glad to have persuaded 
her to forsake her father's house, and trust herself to his 
honour. 

Little was he formed to consider, that the sacrifice of 
Louisa would, in this case, be as complete as that of any 
other victim to the pride and caprice of man ; though not 
at the usual altar, the world's opinion— l>ut that of poesy, 
romance, and a love too extravagant for forms. But such 
are the disguises of selfishness — ^and such it is, as was said 
of one endowed with pretty nearly as much egotism, and 
far more genius — " to possess an imagination of fire, and a 
heart of ice." 

The scene which ensued it is needless to describe. It 
was one aU insidious persuasion on one side-^^U softness^ 
tenderness, modesty, and virtue on the other. It ended as 
all such must end, where woman's virtae is to prove' victo- 
rious — ^in flight. Louisa started, and, with one faint cry, 
fled, like the wind, to the house and to her chamber. Not 
a doubt of the integrity of her lover had for one moment dis- 
turbed her confidence ; but that nice instinct with which the 
kindness of nature has gaarded her frailest, fairest work» 
manship, was alarmed within her. She feh that all was 
not quite ri^ht, and she fled. 

He remamed leaning against a tree, as she had left him, 
tiU the closing Inranches shut her from his sight. He then 
Slowly and musingly was following the path which led out 
of the wood, when his progress was arrested. 

A figure stood before him, so effectually barring the pas* 
saffe that it was impossible for him to pursue his intentioBw 

It was Charies. 

His air was determined, but perfectly composed, his face 
was deadly pale. 

" One word, my lord— for I brieve it is Lord William 
Melville that I have the honour of addressing. I have be^i 
a most unwilhng spectator of what. has passed within the 
last three minutes.'' 

« You have !" cried Lord William, " and by iffeat rigfaC 
have you presumed !— by what right have yoa dared P* . . . 

" My lord, our rights are, I fear, at present pretty mileh 
vpon an equality. I too might ask, by what rig^t yoo have 
presumed or dared — ^to spes^ in the manner I have been 
eompeHed to hear." 

** ft is not my habit to submit to be questioned, or to taof 
swer questions," said Lord Willj^am, hauffhtily. " Neither 
is it customary for me to enter into broi& or contests, i 
win trouble you, sir, to disencumber the way of your pres- 
ence, and suffer me to pass on my own affairs." 
• ^ Excuse tne, my lord !— I must and I will be hettrd.'^ 
' ""If that be the caee/^said Loi<d WilliAm, eying him irom 
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head to foot, " I see no alternatiye but submission— uidess^ 
indeed, I were to trouble myself to knock you down." 

*' You might find that difficult, my loid ; at all events, 
unpleasant. I shall not detain you long. 

" That young lady" .... 

^ And by what right, I repeat it," cried Lord William, 
fiercely, " do you presume to interfere between me and that 
foaag lady! What has she ever been to you, that you 
thrust yourself thus impertinently into her affairs 1 She has 
no brother ! . ." 

*^ She has no brother. I do not mean so greatly to insult 
your lordship as to suppose thai circumstance has any ii^u- 
ence upon your views. Were that possible, I am here for 
the piupose of letting you know, that it is my present in* 
tention to act in the capacity of a brother, and as such, I beg 
to be informed at once, and explicitly, what are your in- 
tentions." 

^^ My mtentions, sir, are no affair of yours. And I beg 
leave to pass." 

The whole frame of Charles shook with one sudden gust 
of raff e uid passion. 

^ Whatever your intentions may be, I must, and I will 
know them, before you leave this spot. Understand me, 
my lord, I am not such a fool as to attempt to woiic upon 
a nature like yours by threats, unworthy of yourself and 
me. 'Hie vulgar apprehension of being made to answer, as 
it is called, for your conduct, by risking your life, would, I 
am well aware, rather urge than prevent your perseverance ; 
hat I have my objects, as you may have, yours. And if you 
are resolved to obtain^ so am I to protect and defend^ not 
only at the expense of my life, but, if necessary, of hers ! 
For I tell you fairly, that I love her — ^love her with a pas- 
sion ! A passion ! I will not so far insult my heart as to 
compare it with yours ! But it is a Roman sentiment, my 
lord — and if it be necessary, she shaU cite, but she shaU 
not be shamedJ'* 

Lord William stood for a moment — struck, rather than 
eonfoimded. There was that within him which answered 
readUy to an appeal such as this — yet pride forbade him 
to give way. He looked up haughtily, and motioned to be 
allowed to proceed on his path. 

'* It cannot be, my lord— from this place I wiU not stir, 
until I have my answer. I ask you once more exi^citl^ 
what are your views with regard to Miss Mildmay % and, m 
order to engage you to be explicit, I here inform you, that 
unless I have my answer, and such an answer as her merits 
deserve, and such as your sense of them leads me to expect, 
that I shall inform her father of the circumstances with 
wfaidi I am become acquainted— that I shall instantly inform 
Imraelf of oiy iu^[Kknen»--HKU^ickms wiA^ I wiU plei^ 
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salvation never have once tainted her innocent mind t And 
it is needless to add, you 'will never behold Miss IVtildmay 
more." .... 

A^pause. 

" I trust you believe in this consequence, my lord," 
cried Charles, crimsoning to the very temples ; " you cannot 
be so infamous as to suppose — " 

"I assure you, upon my honour," said Lord William, 
softly, but with dignity, ** I entirely and completely credit 
your last assertion. To doubt it," he added, a moment 
after, " would give me as much pain as yourself." 

*^ I thank you, my lord, for this last admission — it enap 
bles me with less difficulty to proceed. Such being your 
feelings, I will not again do you the injustice to suspect 
that you have any views dishonourable to Miss Mildmay. 
At the same time, you may possibly find yourself in the not 
uncommon situation of being without any very well defined 
views at all. I must therefore beg to be informed wheth^ 
er your intentions be so decided that they ought to be 
communicated to the young lady's father-— and I suggest, 
if that be the case, that the communication be m»le with- 
out further delay. I should think my protection of small 
service to Louisa! I beg your pardon — ^to Miss 'Mildmay — 
were I not able to secure her from that devastation of the 
heart and spirits, to which uncertainty might expose one so 
dehcate ! so sensitive ! I will add, so attached — as she ! 

" My lord, I will be candid with you — I know your merits, 
I am capable of appreciating them — or, believe me, this 
conversation had never taken place. It is not one of the 
least in my eyes that you have distinguished Miss Mildmay. 
I beheve it to be impossible that, having known her, having 
loved her, and having won her tenderness, you ever will, 
you ever can, resign her. I will not so far flatter you, or belie 
my own heart, as not to avow how bitterly, for her sake and 
for my own, I lament that you have ever met. But having 
met, and so met, I put it to yourself whether, for your own 
sake, you will impair the health, shatter the spints, wring 
the heart, by a prolonged uncertainty, of the being Von 
mean to make your wife. It is useless — ^it will not afford 
you opportunity for further intercourse — ^you wiH neither 
see nor hear of Miss Mildmay until this indispensable step 
be first taken. And I warn you, my lord, if you love her, 
that you may find cause to repent its being delayed." 

He turned upon his heel to depart. 

" Sir," said Lord WiUiam, ** for of your name I am still 
ignorant — " 

" Lovel, sir." 

" Mr. Lovel, you have spoken well, and convinced me, I 
believe, that I had better close my romance here, and pro* 
ceed to the commonplaces of these affairs. I will retum 
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to the inn below, and consider my determination before I 
declare it. If you have any thing, further to say, I shall 
hear from you there. Good morning, sir !^' 

And, with an air of haughty carelessness, he proceeded 
down the path, and quitted the wood. 

Charles sat down exhausted, to reUeve his heart by one 
burst of grief uncontrollable ; by one torrent of passionate, 
manfy tears. He then re-entered the house. 

Resolved that Lord WiUiam should by no possibihty again 
encounter with Louisa, without the sanction of her fa^er, 
Charles was sitting the next morning, before six o'clock, at 
his studies in the parlour. He never throughout that day 
lost sight of Louisa. If she walked, he was at her side ; if 
^e sat, he was busy at his books. She looked surprised, 
impatient, restless, but asked no explanation. An air of 
sweet serenity was in her eyes, which died as the day de- 
clined, and was succeeded by the most pathetic expression 
of disappointment. 

What Charles felt through that long day may not easily 
be imagined; but the anguish and the effort cost him so 
much, that it was difficult for him to walk up the stairs at 
night. 

Unhi^y Charles ! to whom the sndles and the tears of 
the being he so fondly loved were alike the Jood for anguish 
and despair. 



CHAPTER X. 

The next morning brought a letter for Mr. Mildmay — a 
proposal in form from Lord Wilham Melville for Miss Mild- 
may*— and an humble request to be allowed to visit her, and 
to present himself to her father. 

Here was a change ! Such as the fleeting pictures of the 
drama furnish — ^but not alone — real life teems with these 
sudden alternations, these rapid, overwhelming changes; 
from misery to ecstasy — from rapture to despair. 

Those mighty ministers of destmy, Death and Love, equal 
in force, almost eqiud in terror, change, with their powerful 
hands, in some few short hours, the whole scene of human 
circumstance, the whole character of human story, far more 
effectually than the mimic shifter on the boards. 

Mr. Mildmay, who had so long cherished in secret an ex- 
cessive pride in his lovely daughter, was raised at once from 
the anxiety which anticipation of her future destiny habitu- 
ally occasioned, to a state of unchastened exultation — an 
exultation which might appear strange in one schooled by 
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the trials of many years, were it not true that we learn lit- 
tle from any expenence but our own. His had lain through 
life almost exclusively among those evils which narrow' 
circumstances occasion to refined and ambitious characters, 
and he thought little of any other. Of darker and deeper 
trials hc) had known few, and in this case anticipated none. 

Mary was confounded, surprised, pleased, and grieved at 
once. The brilliant suclsess of Louisa gratified this fond aqd 
affectionate sister almost as much as if it had befallen a be- 
loved child of her own ; but the (Measure was clouded by an 
undefined, uncomfortable feeling, that her relation with this 
dear friend would be changed ; not merely that she must 
necessarily see her less, but that she must see her different- 
ly ; she could but indistinctly picture how, but she felt that 
different it would be. 

Then, a man of Lord William's hi^h rank carried with him 
something most awful to her imagmation. The daughters 
of Mr. Mildmay had been brought up with that too undistin- 
fishing respect for what was noble, that rever^ce for rank 
m itself which formed the only vulgar trait in his own char* 
acter ; and which, certainly, a Ufe passed in a country tom^n, 
such as was Mary's, was not calculated to correct. 

She could not with any comfort fancy so great a man sit- 
ting in the little vicarage parlour, and resting his noble limbs 
upon a wicker chair. She felt that she must hide her chil- 
dren, and she wished to hide herself, when he should appear. 
Must she offer him luncheon ? Must she ask him to dmner ! 

Molly shook her head. 

^* A very grand doing for Miss Louy,'' was her remark. 

But she looked cross, and as if she did not half like it. 

Louisa tasted a joy unmingled with the slightest shade of 
anxiety, at the difference between her own and her lover's 
condition. The vehemence of Lord William's expressions 
had satisfied her inexperienced heart of the truth and fidelity 
of his feeUngs ; and her own love was so pure, so remote 
from reference to station, show, or circumstance, that a sus- 
picion of their effect upon others never entered into her 
thoughts. 

Not so Lord William. The moment he was called upon 
to play the part of accepted admirer, to visit and to court, 
in all the forms, in order that he might espouse in due time, 
a young woman to whom neither rank nor fashion gave that 
jprestige with whiqh it is their business to adorn such do- 
ings, than a secret disgust took possession of his mind. 

We repeat, that it was no vulgar fear of the appearance 
which his country wife would make among his acquamt- 
ance— of the credit or ridicule she might cast upon him — 
distresses which so grievously perplex weak minds when 
about to do an unusual thing, that annoyed him. His char- 
acter was far too proud, we may say too magnanimous, to 
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regard the opinions of mankind in a matter with which the 
opinions of mankind had nothing to do. It was simply that 
half the charms with which Louisa had heen invested by his 
tancy were dispelled so soon as he saw her under this new 
aspect ; and he was entirely wanting in that affectionate 
tenderness which makes up to better hearts for the de- 
struction of imaginations beautiful^ but visionary. 

He was impatient to hurry through preliminaries, and to 
carry off his prize. "N. 

As for Charles, very urgent buSiilS^S, as he professed, de- 
tained him from home tly3 first day of Lord William's ap- 
pearance there. In the evening he informed Mr. Mildmay 
that he had received a letter from one Of his most particular 
friends, informing him that the place of travelling tutor to a 
young nobleman, then about to visit Itsdy and the more dis- 
tant shores of the Levant, was vacant ; that it was his in- 
tention immediately to apply for it ; that he had good hopes 
of succeeding ; and should, in consequence, be obliged to 
leave the vicarage for Oxford e^rly the ensuing morning. 

Mr. Mildmay applauded the jdan as an excellent one ; and 
prophesying that his young fnend would die a bishop, turn- 
ed (}uietly away, without even observing the pale, harassed 
countenance of Charles. 

His mind was in too excited a state to pay much attention 
to any -thing; tind Charles thus escaped a scrutiny which* 
wouldf have ^eatly distressed him. 

After the family supper was concluded, the last of those 
once cheerful meals which they had so often taken togeth- 
er, and before the two sisters had retired to bed, Charles 
rose to take leave. 

The hand of |iOuisa was fervently pressed, and his voice 
faltered a little as he said, " Heaven bless you!" 

She was silent and grave ; her heart responded his good 
wishes, but she said nothing. 

Mr. Mildmay gave him an affectionate shake of the hand, 
and repeated his auguries of fitjture bishoprics. 

But Mary, as he quitted the room, followed to throw her 
arms round his neck, to kiss his cheek, to whisper a thousand 
blessings, mingled with her honest tears. 

Charles preserved his equanimity through it aU; and, 
after lavishing the most affectionate expressions upon Mary, 
went up stairs. 

The next morning he was away before it was light ; and 
having called upon Mr. Phillips, with whom he hsul u long 
conversation, in which he informed him, in confidence, 
of what had passed, assured him that he should not quit 
England till Louisa's marriage was concluded, and promised 
to be ready to answer his call in case he should be wanted. 
He shook his old friend by the hand, mounted the Oxford 
coach, and was soon far from the scene of all his interests. 
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The fallowing reflections were found among Charles's 
papers, mingled with remarks upon the Helnrew, Greek, and 
onental languages, compared paissages of Scripture, &c. &c. 



" This must not be ! Whither do my wishes carry me t 
Wayward, weak, miserable human nature ! Can it be pos- 
sible that one, charged as the minister of the immense, the 
Almighty-^to intetpret his truths and bear his message to 
man, should abandon himself to a selfish, enervating passion ; 
wasting in vain regrets — ^hopeless aspirations — ^fond and de- 
ceitful vision&o-the energies once devoted to a better cause 1 

"Oh Love! enchanter! wily, treacherous enchanter! 
dissolving, entrancing passion ! How my whole of manhood 
melts within me when I listen to the music of that voice. Or 
gaze upon that smile, so full of truth and innocence. Yes, 
Raphael had such visions when he drew the Virgin Mother. 

" The Virgin Mother ! Yes, I saw her, witti the little 
creature nesSing to her bosom ; she was my .wife ; it was 
my child over which she hung. Ah ! why are there sueh 
dreams! 

'* It is done ! The sacrifice is completed, and she is lost 
for ever ! Do^m, busy thoughts. But, alas ! alas ! Have I 
done right 1 And, with the sacrifice of th^ happiness of 
my whole existence, have I purchased the security of hers % 
Had she loved ! But, vain thought — she never loved me. 
But had she — the love I bore her would have created for 
her a Paradise, even in the humblest dwelling. But he 
does not, cannot, will not dote, as I have madly done. He 
has his pleasures and his joys apart; but there I had gar- 
nered up my soul. 

" Ah, Louisa ! Yet thou art not moved by ambition, by 
folly, or by pride. No, let me do them both justice. 

" Intolerable weakness ! now that all is decided, and the 
last ra3r of hope has vanished, shall I abandon myself to the 
infirmity of my nature, and sink under despondency and de- 
spair 1 I said, I will be master of my soul — ^I said, I wUl 
love with measure, as a man should love. Ignorant fool — 
ignorant of the force of that with which he tampered. 

" Time was, when one ^ such as I had been the hermit 
saint, flyuig a detested world, the severe founder of some 
monastic order, studying to obliterate, by maceration of the 
body, the pains and ardours of the soul. Such consolations 
were great, but they are not for me. What remains 1 duty 
— ^the duties of that cause in which I have taken service — 
the cause of Christ; the all-pit3ring, the all-merciful, the 
wise, the just-caving obtained that faith which is the pearl 
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beyond all price, that faith from which consequences so Tsst 
depend. Shall I swerve at the voice of passion or disap- 
pointinent ? No— striving to be his minister, let me fight 
liie good fight against human vice, ignorance, and folly ; let 
me hmnbly work upon his pattern, and lead deluded, unsat- 
isfied man to that fountain of hving waters springing up to 
eternal life," 

Some prayers were added, too solemn to be inserted here. 
Hiey showed how entirely this youi^ mind had realized the 
si^ject of rehgion to itself . And that firm conviction of, 
and rehance upon, a benevolent Providence, governing in de- 
tail the events of this life, which, indeed^ he looked upon as 
the necessary comequence of a belief in a wise and benev- 
olent author of nature. 



- CHAPTER XL 

Trb marriage of Louisa and Lord William was celebrated 
in htde more dian a month after his first visit to the parson- 
age. 

Mrs. Digby, who happily returned into the country about 
this time, came with her usual kindness to the vicarage, to 
offer her asi^stance to the troubled Mary in all the terrors 
of her receptions and bustle of her preparations. 

Mrs. Carlton, to whom the intelligence had been immedi- 
ately communicated, undertook the important affair of com- 
manding the trousseau (the cost of which, by-the-way, con- 
sumed about half of what would have been Louisa^s htUe 
fortune), and of presiding over all those arrangements of the 
toilet indispensable to her new rank in society. Among 
which the providing for her an excellent French maid was 
not forgotten. 

And, if other matter did not hurry us forward, the t^te-a- 
t^te between MoUy, in her brown leather stays and mob cap, 
with her frank, brusque, homely, and sensible manner ; and 
the elegant, smiling, vapouring demoiselle, in Molly's cabi- 
net of a kitchen, would not be without amusement. 

We must not forget, in justice to Louisa, to say, that in 
the shape of a very handsome wedding-present, French 
ehina, or something of that nature, ^e contrived to pay her 
pecuniary obhgations to Mrs. Carlton. 

Lord William, who had till then appeared at the vicarage 
without any of those appendages of his rank which his gopd 
taste taught him, under his present circumstances, to reject 
as unsuitable, arrived on the morning of his wedding-day in 
a light and elegant traveUing-carhage, and with all his ser- 
vaats about him, as became a man of his station. 

6 
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He was in the hig[hest good-humoui^— kissed Mary, shook 
hands with Mr. Mildmay, left one hundred guineas for 
the curate, and twenty for ^he servants, a legacy which 
made Molly stare ; and taking the hand of Louisa, whose 
tears were flowing fast beneath her yeil, but whose heart 
was beating with uncontrollable sensations of happiness, he 
led her to what was now her own carriage, and sprang gayly 
in after her. 

But as he placed the lovely creature by his side, whom the 
rites of reUgion'had just made his own, ihe tenderness of 
the embrace with which he claimed her had Uttle to do 
with the affecting piomise to perform important and recip- 
rocal duties which had just passed between them. His sat- 
isfaction arose chiefly from a feelinf of self-congratulation, 
that the fuss, and the business, and the vulgarity, and the 
discrepance were over ; and that the beautifid liouisa hav- 
ing hsen to his own sphere, he had done with small vicara- 
ges, low parlours, simple-hearted worthy creatures, and be- 
having himself conformably for the rest of his days. 

The exultation, the happiness that now beamed from his 
beautiful eyes ; the air, the joy, the satisfaction with whidi he 
inhaled the breezes of a charming day, as the carriage swept 
rapidly through the pleasant country they were traversing, 
addbd to the delightful security that she was now his — ^his 
beyond the power of fate to separate them, filled the flutter- 
ing heart of Louisa with a happiness so extreme that at mo- 
ments it seemed beyond what her frame was constituted to 
bear. 

Some months, — some blissful months, did these fond lov- 
ers, the favourites alike of nature and Of fortune, einploy in 
travelling over England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, dis- 
tricts that were for the most part alike new to the travelled 
Lord William and to the inexperienced Louisa. The change^ 
the excitement, and a felicity such as few in their Hves 
have tasted, restored health and vivacity to her frame, while 
it preserved that of his feelings. 

There was time for neither pause nor void in his satisfac- 
tion. Passing from one object of interest to another — his 
companion well fitted to share in every enthusiastic senti- 
ment or interesting observation which the rapidly-varying 
scenes presented — Lord William actually 11705, what he for 
the time appeared to be, an amiable man, gifted with the 
rarest talents, and of the most cheerful and sdfectionate dis- 
position. 

He seemed to adore Louisa. And she, the constant object 
of the most agreeable and tender att/entions, dwelt in that 
'seventh heaven, to which the devotion and fondness of such 
a man must elevate any woman of feeling. 

They passed the winter in a seclusion which would have 
seemed better to suit the union of two humble and portion- 
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less beings, than of those, like themselves, enriched by all 
the gifts of fortune. 

Lord William chose a very pretty cottage (" of gentility^% 
situated in one of the most retired and beautiful spots in 
"Wales. Here they passed their time reading, boating, fish- 
ing, scaling rocks and mountains, exercises for which the 
simple tastes and habits^ of Louisa admirably fitted her; 
while the power of, her apparently deUcate frame to endure 
fatigue, &nd the gayety and elasticity of her cpirits, exhaust- 
ed by no premature excitement, called forth the admiration 
of her companion, who delighted to contrast her with those 
fair dames of fashion of whom he was so heartily weary. 

They seemed literally to have been formed for each 
other. Louisa, unconstrained and animated by this dehght- 
ful yet simple mode of life, was far more beautiful than he 
had ever seen her ; and began to give evidence of some of 
those very superior talents with which she had been en- 
dowed by nature, and which the tenderness of her spirits 
had, in a great measure, till then concealed. 

Lord William, in good-humour with himself for beinff in 

?:ood-humour, was ecjually satisfied with himself and her. 
n short, those divinities who once were called upon "to 
annihilate both time and space, and to make two lovers hap- 
py," seemed to have done almost as much for these favour- 
ed beings, by obliterating, in their favour, all those innumer- 
able barriers of custom, taste, and prejudice which separate 
the distant classes of society. 

But none long escape the destiny of their race— sorrow 
and care ; or, what is worse, in their place, ennui and sati- 
ety soon mingle their bitterness with that felicity which the 
rarest combination of feeling and circumstances can aJone 
render perfect, and which the slightest shade of misfortune 
is sufficient to impair. 

The first form in which these gloomy ministers presented 
themselves to Louisa, was one which would have crowned 
the felicity of any other young wife : she hoped to become 
a mother. 

Such an expectation, sweet as it is, has, as every one 
knowSf its drawbacks in most cases ; a kind of universal 
indisposition attacks the frame and spirits; the roses of 
the countenance wither and fade ; the sparkling eyes are 
dim and heavy ; the mind itself participates in the universal 
disorder ; the intellects drOop and are enfeebled, and dis- 
taste and indifference succeed to vivacity and joy. 

The most delicate and susceptible, of course, suffer most 
from these visitations of nature ; and they fell at times with 
more than usual severity upon Louisa, her nerves already 
weakened by the anxieties which had preceded her mar* 
riage. 
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In most cases, these passing troubles are rendered the 
subject of sweet and happy feelings, by the hopes of which 
they are the signal ; by the increased tenderness of a hus- 
band, and all the little flattering solicitudes of mothers, sis- 
ters, and friends : but to Louisa they came strangely and 
unusually accompanied. 

Lord William, singular in most things, was singular in 
this. Whimsical from an ^excess of fastidious refinement, 
he had a very great dishke to the venerable idea oT a father 
of a family, as connected with himself ; and he disliked par- 
ticularly the thought of seeing his Louisa encumbered by nur- 
sery cares. Possibly he felt a little of the jealousy of selfish 
'affection, and wished her attentions to be exclusively con- 
fined to himself. As for duties, he hated the very name — ^to 
the performance of any one thing, as a duty, he had never 
been accustomed ; and he had, ever since he was born, been 
taught so exclusively to attend to his own welfare, and to 
regard that of no other hving creature upon earth, that any 
thing in the shape of domestic cares was entirely beyond 
the circle of his ideas. 

Then he had not the least love for children. His imagi- 
nation had never delighted in the innumerable charms, the 
simplicity, the innocence, the drollery of infancy. For UiiSy 
indeed, he may be pardoned ; it had not been his good for- 
tune often to. meet with such attractions ; though he might, 
among his class, have found some of the rarest instances of 
childish beauty and promise that the world has ever seen. 
For the most part, he had only been accustomed to see cer- 
tain elegantly dressed dolls appear at stated seasons, either 
with all the airs of pretty men and women, or, if they 
chanced to be children of natural taste and feeling, looking 
shy^ stupid, and uneasy among their more showy compan- 
ions. He had heard now and then a child cry, and thought 
it a most irritating noise. And he cherished, he knew not 
why, a most inveterate hatred to the whole host of govern- 
esses, nurses, and affectionate mothers, who, he supposed, 
spent their time in physicking their children, and plaguing 
their friends by discoursing of their perfections. 

The beauty, the charming gayety, the malice, the -mnveti 
—the unexpected sayings and doings of an unspoiled and 
clever little child, were as imknown to him as the wajrs of 
the Chinese. He might have seen some faint representa- 
tions of them in books, and the pictures of the old masters, 
and that was all. 

With these notions, and not being at the head of his fam- 
ily, he had never considered it as incumbent upon him to 
frovide for the continuance of his noble name by marriage, 
le had, therefore, merely gone through the ceremony with 
Louisa as a matter of propriety ; of which, after considering 
the representations of Charles,, he had candidly admitted 
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tbe justice and necessity : but he endeavoured to forget, as 
far as possible, that he stood in this serious relation to her ; 
and to look upon her and to treat her, rather as some fond 
idol of fancy than as the partner of his destiny — ^** for rich- 
er for poorer, for better for worse." 

When, therefore, she began to fade in beauty, and to be 
wanting in energy and spirits, he was any thing but pleas- 
ed, and he showed it. He never once alluded to those soft 
hopes which melted her in tender thoughts and reflections. 
He seemed incredulous of her feebleness and indisposition ; 
voiced when she could not go out with him as Usual ; and 
without indulgence for the variableness of her spirits. 

At length he found Wales stupid and intolerable, and pro- 
posed they should set out post for London. 

Louisa was young and very inexperienced : her inexpe- 
rience, for once, stood her friend. She did not know how 
these things went with others ; and therefore was spared 
the pain of thinking the little wounds she received peculiar 
to her own case. She supposed it a common one — and that 
all young men were cross when their wives were languid ; 
and simply regretted all this, because she saw that she could 
not make her lover so happy as before. 

Yet, at times, she longed for one to whom she might 
confide the thousand hopes, and joys, and fears, now busy 
about her heart. And she thought of her dear, dear 'Mary, 
with increased tenderness ; of aU that she would say and 
feel upon the occasion ; and felt the greatest wish to see 
her before she left the country. 

She had written unceasingly to this dear sister ever since 
their separation, describing aU the happiness she enjoyed — 
but something more than letters seemed necessary to her 
present feelings, in which she anticipated all the sympathy 
of the fond and good Mary. 

Lord William found her intently studying the road-book 
and map, and measuring distances with her delicate fingers. 

" Well, Louisa ! What is this sudden fit of geography ?" 

" I am making out our road to London. It must lie 
through Elmsly]" 

" And if it does lie through Elmsly I" 

" Ah ! you forget — Mary lives there — ^" 

" Mary ! — who is Mary V 

" My dearest sister," said Louisa, looking down. 

" Ay, true — I beg your pardon, Louisa, but, really, I had 
forgotten all about your sister — ^was there not one at Mr. 
Mildmay's when I used to be there 1 Oh, yes ! she was 
very good-natured to me, I am sure — I am very unpardon- 
ably negligent at times — I really believe I have never in- 
quired how many sisters you have.^' 

" She is my only one," said Louisa, in a low voice, " 1 
never had any other. She has been to me more than a sis- 
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ter — a mother — a teacher— a friend. , I love her— ah, how 
dearly ! — and her children !" 

" Oh, to, be sure," said Lord William, whose heart little 
responded to such feelings. *' I be}ieve I love my sisters 
too when I think about them — but it is a stupid sort of con- 
nexion. Children !— Your sister is married, then !" 
" Oh, yes ! to a most excellent man ! the best of men !'' 
" That is being rather in luck," said he, smiling. " Pray 
what may be the name of this best of his race ? — No very 
high compliment either, on second thoughts." 
"Phillips." 

" Not quite so highly distinguished there. But what has 
all this to do with the map ?" 

" I thought^— I wished — that our way might be through 
Elmsly — ^that I might see my dear Mary and her children 
before I left the country." 
" Nothing more easy — ^if you really care about it.'* 
The phrase sounded strangely to Louisa. 
" Nothing more easy, though our way should not he 
through Elmsly. We can go out of the way — and you can 
spend an hour with your sister, while I visit the curiositiea 
and antiquities of the place — such as they may chance to 
be." ; 

" An hour ! Oh, Lord William ! What is an hour with, 
such a darling sister ? But you are very good." 

" No— I am not good at all. If you wish to stay longer, 
you can take your carriage and servants there ; and I can 
go to town in my britska, instead of cramming it with our 
men and wonoen servants, as we had intended." 
Louisa's countenance fell. 

The way in which he treated the whole affair ; the care- 
lessness with which he spoke of her sister — ^that sister sa 
unspeakably precious in her eyes ! the facility with which 
a separate journey to town was arranged — arranged merely 
to spare him the ennui of spending a few hours in company 
with those she so tenderly loved; the indifference with 
which he proposed a separation — ^a separation apparently 
so perfectly immaterial to him, so infinitely painful to her. 

Luckily, she was not much in the habit of analyzing or 
dwelling upon her feelings. She answered instinctively, 

" Oh no ! thank you, my lord. Don't let our plans be 
changed. Indulge me vrith an hour of my sister^s company 
on the way— that is all." 
" As you like best," was his careless answer. 
" All I bargain for is — ^no delays upon tfie road — I detest 
them when I am once en trainJ*^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thet set out upon their journey. 
Lord William, like other men, sj^iled by early adulation 
and indulgence, was accustomed to cohsidei' himself a priv- 
ileged person ; and one to whose slightest wish or conveni- 
ence that of all others was of course to give way. like 
the grand monar^e, he expected that all around him should 
be in the undeviating enjoyment of good health ; he had an 
especial dishke to any one belonging to him being sick, and 
requiring any of those attentions and indulgences which, in 
such casesy may justly be called necessaries. He was little 
accustomed to watch for or to perceive the signs of suf- 
fering or languor ; he disregarded, because he did not un- 
derstand them. 

In consequence of this temper, Louisa, too young and 
timid to complain, was hurried at the speed four horses 
could carry her, and often from fourteen to sixteen hours 
a day, upon the road to London. 

Yet, jaded, fatigued, and half dead as she was, light beat 
her heart as the carriage entered Elmsly, and stopped at 
the well-known archway of the Red Lion Inn. 

She had scarcely attention or civility enough in her 
power to acknowledge the low bows of the burly landlord, 
as he did every thing which it lay in the power of bows to 
do, to prove the deep reverence with which he now beheld 
the sister of Mrs. Phillips, transformed, as she was, into 
the Lady William Melville. She was too much in a hurry 
to be amused with, or even to observe, this civility. Her 
spirits were in a flutter that she could not control. 

Lord William alighted at the inn. Louisa directed her 
servant to the well-known spot where her sister was to be 
found, and the carriage drove on. 

It stopped at the little gate which opened upon a narrow 
shrubbery at the back of the house ; and forbidding the pos- 
tiUions to drive to the front entrance, she sprang out, 
and was through the narrow path aiid in the house in a mo- 
ment. 

No one was to be seen below ; the ever-open door admit- 
ted her. It was that important day in small households-^ 
washing-day; the servants were all engaged; Mary must 
be up stairs : it was even so ; and to the nurser^^ she flew. 
Mary was watching her sleeping infants. Louisa opened 
the door softly, and looked into the Uttle temple of domes- 
tic happiness. 
The room was small, and the furniture simple to homeU- 
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ness ; but rendered agreeable and pleasing to the eye bjr 
the extreme cleanliness and order which pervaded every 
part. The walls were hung with Mary's many coloured 
drawings, with which she had endeavoured to enliven the 
eyes and excite the fancy of her little children ; there 
were tropical birds, and extraordinary beasts, and gaudy 
flowers, hanging unframed, by ribands, to the walls. Over 
the window a China-rose and honeysuckle were trained ; 
while a few trees shaded the room from the sun in the 
summer i biit it was how cold weather, and on the clean 
hearth a cheerful fire was crackling and blazing. 

Two little rosy creatures, wrapped up in sleep and snug 
blankets, were slumbering in their beds ; another, demure 
and gentle, was taking, with whispering words and earnest 
looks, a lesson in needlework from its kind and patient 
mother ; the infant lay on Mary's lap, opening its large blue 
eyes, and gazing wi^ that inquiring, yet loving look, with 
which a young child' may be often seen endeavouring to pe« 
ruse, as it were, its mother's face. 

Louisa was on one knee in a moment, her fond arms 
clasped round Mary's neck; the next, she was smothering 
the baby with kisses. ' 

The joy, the surprise of Mary, when her beloved sist^ 
was again in her arms ! the affectionate inquiries ! the hur- 
ried exclamations! the smiles, the tears, — we pass over. 
The two sisters were soon by the liursery fire, a child in 
the lap of each, engaged in that sweet interchange of wo- 
man's confidence which- belongs to that endearing con- 
nexion. 

Many were Mary's expressions of admiration at the in- 
creased loveliness of Louisa, shaded ats it was, though 
scarcely impaired, by the somewhat sickly delicacy which 
hung over her features. As for Louisa, she was in raptures 
with every thing ; with the health and beauty of the children ; 
the comfort, the ease, the tranquilUty around her ; she had 
seen all this often before, but she had seen it unmarked *. 
but now she felt it, as it were, in a new manner, contrasted 
with the sort of glare and effort in which she had been 
living. 

They went down stairs, where the luncheon of hou89« 
hold bread, sweet butter, and plainlvMlressed but excellent 
cold meat, was to Louisa's palled appetite a delightful 
change from the elaborate preparations of Lord William's 
French cook. 

Mr. Phillips came in, and hearty and kind was his wel- 
come, and affectionate and anxious h^ look. 

" Take care of yourself, sweet Lady William," were hfil 
parting words, for Louisa's hour of leave was soon ex* 
pired. '* Don't bepersuaded into hurry, and dissipation, anfi 
hto honrBf Bnd m the fine lady's nonsense. They ma?f 
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id it who are broken into it, and who have nothin|^ bet- 
to do with themselves, but it won^t do for you." 



It was late in the afternoon of the following day when 
Lord William Melville^s travelling-carriage stopped at the 
door of his noble house in Park-lane. 

Not a little did the heart of Louisa flutter, as she found 
herself, at length, arrived before that magnificent mansion 
which she was henceforward to call her own. There might 
have been a time ^hen a very innocent feeling of exulta^ 
tion and pleasure would have been excited by the first ap- 
proach to the lordly abode, of which her personal charms 
had elevated her to be the mistress. But, wearied, exhaust- 
ed, and almost fainting with fatigue and over-excitement, 
she was now incapable of any sensation but that of an in- 
tense desire for quiet and rest ; and the loftiness of the re- 
sounding hall, the measured stealthy steps of the numerous 
footmen in splendid liveries, the hollow echo of doors as 
they opened and closed, gave her a sense of strangeness, 
coldness, and discomfort, httle in consonance with her pres- 
ent feeUngs. 

She looked and she longed for welcome ; for something 
domestic and affectionate ; and almost felt as if she were a 
stranger visiting some show house, while, hanging on Lord 
William's arm, she walked through a suite of magnificent 
apartments — the walls covered with pictures, and dazzUng 
with gold, cilmson, and mirrors which reflected her whole 
figure as she passed. 

At length she reached a small sitting-room, or rather bou- 
doir, which terminated the suite. 

This elegant little chamber was shaded with delicate 
curtains of muslin and azure silk, with a carpet in softness 
and colour rivalling velvet, and was filled with couches, otto- 
mans, and chairs of every description — ^rich china, beaUti 
ful flowers, excellent pictures, &c, &c. — all that which 
gives now so much variety and sjdendour to the living-rooms 
of the great. It contained his lordship's stepmother, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Badington, and his two unmarri- 
ed sisters, the ladies Gertrude and Fanny Melville. 

Nature, whose gifts far exceed in value all which art or 
education can bestow, had been so lavish to Louisa, that the 
vainest man, and one the most susceptible to the horror of 
having made a mesalliance, could not have for one moment 
been uneasy as to the impression which his beautiful choice 
must make on all beholders. 

But Lord William, as has been remarked, was far above 
any weakness of this sort. The lady whom he had con- 
Jidered worthy to be elevated to the exalted station of being 
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his wife, was, in his opinion, entitled, as snch, to cope with 
any lady in the universe. And provided he was pleased 
himself, he cared not one farthing whether other people 
were pleased, or the contrary. 

Possibly Looisa would have felt more happy, even if she 
could have detected at this moment some latent anxiety for 
her success : it would at least have been a mark of interest, 
and an evidence of the existence of some of those human 
weaknesses which might have proved' a source of sympathy 
and confidence between them. 

There was no such thing. He introduced her to his moth- 
er and sisters with the most perfect nonchalance, as if what 
was so inexpressibly awful to Her, as a meeting for the first 
time with his relations, was a matter of the most perfect in- 
difference to him. And, having remarked that she must be 
tired, supposed dinner was over, asked what she would have 
^and proposed tea, he skid he would go to his club, and 
get what he could— 'perhaps he might go down to the house ; 
and, with " Fanny dear, do the honours for me, and intro- 
duce Lady William to her apartments," and a general " Good 
evening," he left the room; and left Louisa with such a 
sudden sensation of depression and loneliness pressing upon 
her heart, that she with difiiculty concealed her tears. 

Lady Fanny, remarkable for nothing but an air of distin- 
guished fashion and a temper of the most reckless gayety ; 
Lady Gertrude, whose handsome but haughty features bore 
an expression of considerable ability ; the marchioness dow- 
ager, with a sort of busy, goody look, which made Louisa 
wonder by what strange accident she made one in so right 
honourable a circle, received her, the first with a gay famil- 
iarity ; the second with a certain supercilious indifference ; 
the last, vulgarly, but kindly, as Louisa thought ; and as she 
was just in the humour to prefer kindness, however vulsar 
— to indifference, however elegant — the homeUness of this 
lady's reception was, in itself, some relief. 

At least, under her directions, she was laid, for she really 
could hardly stand, upon a couch ; and tea, for which she 
was dying, was ordered, and was^brought. 

Conversation was rather languid. At length Lady Fanny 
said— 

" What a monstrous time William kept you at that place, 
with an unspellable and an unspeakable name, in WaJes. 
La ! how you must have been dymg to come to town." 

Louisa blushed — she would not for the universe have own- 
ed, at this moment, that she had been happy. Ah, how ex- 
quisitely happy there ! 

'^ I like boating and driving," was her answer, *^ and so 
we got on very pleasantiy." 

" Ah, well ! It might be pleasant ! Fishing ! — why yoil 
must have caught fish enough to supply Grove's for a twelve- 
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month ! Well, when it pleases the Fates to many me, I 
will make an express stipulation that I am not to he carried 
to that dreadful attorney-clerks' paradise, Wales ; and that 
thjB honey-moon shall, on no consideration whatever, kust 
beyond a mortal three weeks! I only wonder you are 
alive!" / 

" The country is lovely," said Loiusa, willing to say some- 
thing, '' and we had our books — and our walks through such 
wild enchanting scenes " 

She was warming with the recollection. 

** How mightily poetical and sentimental," sneered Lady , 
Gertrude. 

*' What a strange whim of William's. But you may thank 
your stars it's over for ever, and aye-, — that's one comfort," 
said Lady Fanny, laughing. 

Louisa was silent, and k)oked dashed. 

The marchioness, who was really good-natured, though 
she was nothing else, saw she looked uncomfortable — 

" My dear Lady WUliam, I see you are tired ; and, in yomr 
situation " 

" Ija, madam, for Heaven's sake don't begin with that al- 
ready !" . . , 

" Shall we ring for your maid ?" cried both sisters at once. 

" If you please," said Louisa, faintly, for she felt weary, 
faint, and mihappy. To the marchioness alone she turned 
with somethi^iff like comfort; her very officiousness was 
grateful ; it looked something like friendship. 

" If you are going to bed," said Lady Gertrude, who, like 
many other high-bred ladies, was any thing but poUte, '* I 
don't see why wo need keep away from uie opera. Do, 
Fanny, let us huddle there — I am d3ring to hear the Ointi in 
Medea." 

" And I," said Lady Fanny, " most cheerfully consent — 
confessing after this, my first grand experience, that noth- 
ing is so detestable as an evening at home. Domestic pleas- 
ures are les plaisirs innocens in their worst form — how I ab- 
hor them — the whole generation of them — ^like that dear, 
clever, admirable creature who first dared to say so. But 
I forget : William is so romantic, that he will be quite hor- 
rified if I run away without performing ceremonies due— I 
must instal you before T go— Uft you over the threshold, and 
light the hymeneal torch— eh, Gertrude ? What was it the 
musty ancients we read of in the school-room used to do ? 
AUoM, done, belle marine — for that belle you are, is beyond 
dispute— <2 la ckambre dSdiee au dieu de Vermui" 

And she took la belle marine'' s arm ; and again, lighted by 
a groom of the chambers, Louisa traversed the echoing 
apartments, till she was introduced into the one she was to 
call her own. 

And here, as if love itself had presided over every ar- 
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raagement, was lussembled all that taste and luxury coidd 
bring together to render an apartment at once charming to 
the eye and comfortable in the fullest sense of the word. « 

A small antechamber, brilliantly Ughted, opened into a dr^ 
sing-TOom, fitted up with the softest hangings,^ of the most 
dehcate colours. The walls were adorned with a few of 
the choicest pictures ; one of which, placed upon a standing 
frame, opposite to a couch of admirable workmanship, seem- 
ed to challenge the attention to the consummate perfection 
of its art. The fire blazed cheerfully, while the heavy folds 
of the rich window-'Curt^uns effectually excluded every 
breath of the cold night air. And a pleasing light was dif* 
fiised over the apa.rtment by the laige wax tapers, which 
the alabaster divinities, ranged in silent beauty round the 
apartment, might be thought to have descended from Olym- 
pus to hold. 

' This dressing-room opened into what mig^t literally have 
been called the Cave of Sleep. Here the soft white cur* 
tains of silk and muslin, relieved only by their cords and 
cornices of gold, swept, in ample and luxurious, folds, a flpor 
strewed with Uving roses, for the dies and designs of the 
carpet emulated nature. . 

The bed and magnificent alcove — the unsullied whiteness 
of its abundant linen, pillows, and covermantle—rwere softly 
illuminated by the faint streams of Ught which fell from 
lamps burning behind amber screens, shedding a glowing 
mellow light throiigh the apartment, the pale teints of which 
were relieved by a rich crimson cushion, a sort of Protest- 
ant prie-Dieu, placed near the alcove, and by a few low 
chairs and stools of the same colour and material. 

How enchanting ! as if the god of Love had indeed pre- 
pared this temple for its idol, or presided within its shrine to 
welcome the feeling stranger, who now^with beating heart, 
made the circuit of the apartment, examining with excessive 
dehght the eliabprate preparations made for her reception — 
reading in every fresh manifestation of luxury and magnifi- 
cence some new proof, as she thought, of her lover's soU- 
citude for her happiness. 

" I hope you l&e your rooms," said Lady Fanny, as they 
returned to the fire. 

Louisa was betrayed into an expression of her sensibility^ 
which the instinct of good sense had already taught her was 
out of place in that society. 

•* Oh, they are beautiful ! how good of Lord Wiltiam ! 
how affectionate ! how kind !" 

" Good ! affectionate ! and kind ! La ! my dear Lady 
William, that is a very odd way of considering the thing. I 
really beg your pardon," laughing outright. " But it is such 
an unsophisticated way of admiring a room like this ! Good ! 
affectionate! and kind! I fancy there was anything but 
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goodnMNS in his bead when he laid out those extravagant 
sums ; because, forsooth, he must have every thing of his 
in the very first taste. Morel and his people know that weU 
enough. They have done the impossible to please him, but 
I'll engage he'll not be pleased. He's the most fastidious 
creature in the world— and the most indolent. He merely 
said, 'I must have these rooms fitted up by such a day. 
You know my taste — let me have nothing over-done — noth- 
ing out of keeping. Put in only what is suitable for the pri- 
vate apartments of the mistress of thia house.' Now I think 
they have done it all charmingly — and that you are the hap- 
piest creature in the universe. Who knows that he may 
not call it all very romantic and fussy ? I confess the al- 
coye is a httle in the sentimental, but I like it nevertheless 
— don't you V ... 

For so she ran on, while Louisa, her eyes fixed upon the 
fire, or wandering about the now disenchanted apartments, 
was taking her first lesson on the incapabihty of tables, so- 
fas, hangings, and {Hctures, to convey happiness. 

Her thoughts involuntanly fiew back to the time of Ma- 
ry's marriage— -to the anxiety with wWch her afifectionate, 
brut humble lover, when he laid out all he could afford on 
her apartment, had studied her taste, comfort, and happi- 
ness, m every the minutest detail. Charles too ! Ins image 
rose unbidden ; it was but for a moment. She drove the 
thought away, as with a sigh she looked round upon the 
splendour which decked out what was but a desert to her. 

" How you sigh !" ran on Lady Fanny. " What a strange 
way of tafcing possession of what wiU, I assure you, make 
you the envy of half London. Here is your Serin, your 
trinket-box. Mamma has got the key ; how provolung ! 
Heigh-ho ! I must be gone. ITiere is your maid — really a 
very tolerable creature. French ! oh, then you understand 
French ! that's well ; we can't get on without it nowadays. 
Good night, however, bellissima ; I am for the opera, you for 
the alcove, I imagine ; but you will soon be cured of such 
early doings. I'll call in the morning ; I dare say you will 
like to go with us to Church the first time. Goodnight! Ah, 
what a room I" and humming a French air, she quitted it. 

" Very pretty — very dismal — very pale — ^very dull — ^is our 
new Lady William, in my humble opinion," said Lady Fan- 
ny, flourishing into the sitting-room. 

" A poor weak creature," dropped from Lady Gertrude. 

" Poor thing ! she looks very poorly, and is sadly tired," 
said the marchioness. '' I have a mind to go and see whether 
she has got anybody about her that can take care of her." 

" For Heaven's sake, madam, where can be the necessity * 
for your doing that 1 surely she has her maid, and attend- 
ance enough ; and we c^hall be too late for the finale," said 
Lady Gertrude. " Pray let us be off." 
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As usual, she was obeyed, and the ladies drove away. 

Louisa heard the sound of their carriage ; and, little as had 
been her satisfaction in their presence, her spirits sunk en- 
tirely as they quitted the house. 

She felt soUtary in all that painful aggravation which be- 
longs to the term, when the sensation visits us in the midst 
of what is called the great world. The carriages were hur- 
rying past the windows, bearing every one but herself, as it 
seemed, to pleasure and society ; and she, the loved one, on 
this first evening of her entrance beneath the. sacred roof of 
a husband — into the bosom of>a new /family — alone, with an 
inexperienced French ffirl— weary, ill, terrified at her own 
feehngs of illness, was left to strugffle iw^th bodily pain and 
disappointed expectations as best she might. 

" Madame souffre,^^ said Henriette ; " what shall I get 
for her \ There is a lady housekeeper down stairs, qui 
a Pair, madame ; mais madame camprend. She has de look 
of de nice woman. Will madame see her 1" 

** Oh, no, no, Henriette ; get me a little more tea, and put 
me to bed,'' said Louisa, sinking on the couch, '^ for I re- 
ally am quite dead with fatigue.^' 

** Madame tCen pent plus ; I understand that quite well, and 
me wonder not, milord travel so fast. Je suis d moitii ache- 
vie moiy mais tenezy mettez vous Id, Ah ! c^est bien — I will go 
get you some tea." 

Louisa lay quietly down to await her return. The clock 
on the chimney struck twelve. " Ah ! when, when will he 
come back V^ thought she. 

" Do, Henriette, be quick and put me to bed;" for to bed, 
that refuge for sadness, she turned with a hope of rest and 
comfort. 

But before that haven could be reached, some time wa&to 
be passed. 

Her mind had been over-excited, her strength exhausted. 
We must .not blame nor wonder, then, that on this first, 
evening the spirits of so sensitive and affectionate a younff 
creature sank miserably, at a reception to her so new and 
imexpected. Accustomed to the kindness and perpetual 
presence of those she loved, her heart yearned for affection 
and encouragement ; and so long the undivided object of all 
Lord WiUiam's most flattering attentions, she was little pre- 
pared for his present well-bred carelessness. 

Can we then wonder, that, as she lay upon her sofa, watch- 
ing the lingering fingers on the dial-plate, those harassing 
sensations of neglect and unkindness — ^which, justly or un- 
justly, the heart will make — ^those sad comparisons between 
former soUcitude and present indifference which will steal 
upon the mind, should gradually fill hers 1 She however 
felt it w^ a weakness, and she strove to overcome it. But 
struggling against a weakness, and endeavouring to be pa- 
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ticnt unaer pain, top acute perhaps for the occasion, is not 
exactly beings l^^PPy ; ^^^ certainly fell somewhat short of 
that picture of felicity which the animated fancy of Louisa 
had too often drawn, when she imagined herself domestica- 
ted with Lord Wilham. 

She succeeded, nevertheless, before her maid, in pre- 
serving that external composure which she felt belonged to 
her dignity ; and it was not till she was laid on i\m soft 
bed of down, till the rich soft curtains had fallen around 
her, till Henriette, with stealthy pace, had quitted the 
apartment, and closed the last door, that the tears so long 
suppressed at length broke forth, and the envied Lady 
William cried herself, hke a child, to sleep. 

Happy that she had not to watch with restless impatience 
through the many hours which hatd to be rung out, by the 
silver tones of her elegant time-keeper, before her husband 
should return. 

It was four o'clock when Lord William came to his own 
apartments, which communicated by the anteroom with 
those of Lotiisa. 



CHAPTER XIL 

The next morning found Louisa, the marchioness. Lady 
Fanny, and Lord William, at breakfast in Louisa's dressing- 
room. 

Louisa^ who qow began seriously to feel the effects of 
agitation both of mind and body, reclining on her couch, 
scarcely half ahve. 

The marchioness busy with her prescriptions. 

Lady Fanny, wild with spirits, in anticipation of all the 
pleasures of which her new sister was to be the occasion. 

Lord William inclined to be out of humour at Louisa's 
indisposition, yet too much pleased with the grace and 
beauty of her attitude, as she lay extended upon the couch, 
wrapped in a drapery of white muslin and cachemires, and 
in a pose which Pauline Bonaparte herself might have been 
happ3r to have imitated — ^not to excuse the languor which 
occasioned it. 

He was meditating upon the remarkable beauty of the 
little foot which peeped from below the drapery, and pon- 
dering the question how, und when, and in what msumer 
Chantrey should make a copy of this beautiful figure, when 
his attention was attracted to the conversation which was 
going on between the ladies. 

• • • • " As for going to church this morning, my dear 
Lady WiUiam, I pronounce it to be positively and entirely 
out of the question," said the marchioness in reply to Louisa. 

D2 
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Lord William lifted up his head. " Utterly impossible," 
said he, decisively. 

" Oh, quite ! quite !" cried Lady F^miy ; " but I hope you 
will be ready for the Park by jfive* Oh, William ! how I 
long to exhibit her in that sweet new carriage — that most 
delicious of all possible phaetons, which is just come home 
«*-and to drive those adorable ponies. You don^t drive, 
Lady William, I am sure ; then I shall drive you. We shall 
be the admiration of the whole world !'* 

"I think,*' said Xouisa, who had been at her country 
vicarage so invariably accustomed to worship God in public 
every Sunday, and to so worship him twice in the same 
day, that she regarded this in the light of a very serious 
duty, " that if I can go into the Parkf I can go to church. 

So, dear Lady Fanny, if you will drive me there 

in the afternoon, I shall be very much obliged to you." 

" In the afternoon!" cried Lady Fanny, with a look of 
the most unaffected amazement. " My dear Lady William ! 
how inconceivable you are in some of your ideas ! Would 
you really go to church in the afternoon ? My dear crea- 
ture! what could -put it into your' head to think of such a 
thing, unless, indeed, you happen to belong to the religious 
world r 

Looking slyly into h^r face, and then bursting into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

" I confess I 8]K)uld think it wrong not to go on Sunday 
to church in one part of the day, if I were well enough to 
go anywhere," said Louisa, who was not to be laughed out 
Of her principles. 

. ^ It would be a singularity," said Lord William. " In the 
muoming, if you please— indeed, it is better — ^but I hope, 
Louisa, you are aware, that any extravagant enthusiasm on 
these points would be as utterly repugnant to my feelings 
and taste as it would be to my opinions and judgment. I 
detest those piouis, canting, preaching women, with whom 
the town swarms ; and if my wife has a vocation to tread 
such godly paths .... I interfere with no one's inclination 
—all I beg to say is, she may tread them aloneV I am as far 
from her as pole from pole. Methodists! Evangelicals! Cun- 
ningham! Irving! Sickening folly !" 

Louisa was sUenced, but not convinced. She had been 
accustomed, at the vicarage, to the sincere, though some- 
what gentlemanlike {»ety of h^r father ; to the seriousness 
and simplicity of Mary's. feelings; to the devout fervour, in 
religion, of Charles. In all this she had seen nothing which 
was not the very reverse of canting, talking, professing pie- 
ty: that spirit, which it is the mistaken fashion of the 
times too much to mingle with what are, after all, in gen- 
eral, most sincere impressions. 

But she wanted courage to explain her meaning to one 
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ivliom she now began, indistinctly, to fear. She ceased to 
urge her point, and the Park was decided upon. 

The marchioness and Lady Fanny then took leave, in 
order to go to church; where Lady Fanny passed her time 
in looking about her, criticising dresses and attitudes, and 
whispering, at times, her remarks' to Lady Gertrude, who, 
always scornful and often cross, rephed in short, pithy, sar- 
castic sentences ; while the marclupness, repeating every 
response mechanically and aloud, her thoughts being em- 
ployed on a thousand other things, considered herself as 
wonderfully exemplary ; and was somewhat scandalized by 
the behaviour of her step-daughters, with whom, however, 
she on no occasion whatsoever interfered. ^ 

Louisa was left alone with Lord William, who never went 
to church. 

His religious opinions are easily explained ; th^ are 
those of numbers of his class and stamp. With little exami- 
nation, he had decided upon the whole business, as an invenr 
tion of priests, to keep the world in subjection^— mi invention 
still useful, for the purpose of maintaining order and subordi- 
nation among the lower ranks of society ; and a superstition 
amiable and desirable, to a certain degree, in women. 

Louisa, kneeling devoutly before him (for, as an exception 
to the never, he hs^ regularly gone to church with her during 
their sojourn in Wales), had sometimes appeared in his eyes 
as a lovely St. Catharine, in one of the divine representations 
of Correggio ; or, at others, as a beautiful Magdalen, might we 
imagine her, before sin and tears had stained her celestial 
countenance. And he had delighted himself with picturipg 
the pencil of Raphael employed in giving immortahty to such 
extreme beauty of form and expression. But, within his 
mind, her piety excited neither sympathy, nor the slightest 
portion of mterest, as piety. 

A Sunday in London presented, to his imagination, a fash- 
ionable chapel, in the most chosen division of town, fitted up 
with pews of ingrained oak, abundance of brass rods and crim- 
son curtains-^an exquisite preacher, with mellifluous voice, 
white and perfumed handkerchief, and well-rounded periods ; 
or a ranting, noisy, vain-glorious professor of piety, gesticula- 
ting to a set of silly, affected, pharisaical women—followed 
by the Park, the Gardens, a dinner the most recherche, discus- 
sed in the company of some of the best wits about town ; 
and, perhaps, a Sunday concert. 

Had he been so minded, he might have found those, even 
in the great Babylon itself, who would have recommended 
the words of truth by the simplicity and energy of their 
teaching— even he might have " remained to pray." But he 
was too indifferent to the whole matter to trouble himself 
wi^ any inquiries upon the subject. 

He there£^re Joonged over his Sunday papei^— laughed a( 
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some of the jokes, too good for his innocent Louisa — and 
had the feeling to put the ptaper in his pocket, for which 
maik of interest, had she been aware of it, she would have 
thai^ed him ; he then tossed off his last cup of hot coffee, 

gave her a kiss, and told her that they dined at eight; thai 
alf a dozen intimate friends would dine with them ; hoped 
she woirid like the Park, and not tire herself; and so left 
her for another long day. 

The usual routine of a London Sunday followed — the 
Park — the Gardens — ^the Zoological Gardens were now in 
vogue — the fashionable world having selected that day for 
the puipose of staring at the elephant, and giving nuts to 
the monkeys ; the profane vulgar being then excluded, in 
e^er that the '* toe of the artisan" might, by no possibility, 
impinge upon " the heel of the courtier." Though 4Mie 
might have thought that the spectacle of a set of honest 
people and their families, enjoying a fine walk and amusing 
spectacle, on this their only day of recreation, coidd have 
hurt neither the pride nor the nicety of any one. 

Lady Fanny, without the slightest consideration for her 
eompanion, had driven and dragged her, during three con- 
secutive hours, through these scenes— exhibiting her pale 
and beautiful sister-in-law, the phaeton and adorable po- 
nies, followed by two grooms on ponies equally adorable, to 
the admiring Park.; and afterward carrying her to Uie Gar- 
dens, where the lively young lady was quickly surrounded 
by a swarm of gay and gaUant cavaliers, with whom she 
chatted away— while Louisa, tired to death, both of the 
lounge and the conversatioji, moved wearily along, sur- 
rounded by strangers, and separated fi^ih the only person 
for whose society she cared. 

The late return— the toilet-^the dinner, succeeded. 

Louisa, placed at the side of the table where Lord Will* 
iam presided, had taste to have enjoyed the agreeable con- 
versation that there circulated — that dehghtful uiiion of wit, 
knowledge, and high breeding,— of lively Sally and brief 
racy remark,— of ease without familiarity, and fine man- 
ners without pretension, which is to be fouiHl in perfection in 
such assemblages, and in such assemblages alone. But, as 
her ill star wo^d have it, she, unused to fashionable fatigue, 
and wanting the iron. Ifhtme of a fine lady, was so weary, 
faint, and thoroughly exhausted by her previous exertions, 
that she could scarcely keep her chair, and did little credit 
that day to Lord William's taste in female beauty. 

Lady Fanny flirted and laughed with a couple of young 
men. 

Lady Gertrude, too proud to be a hhie^ and too sensible to 
be a flirt, condescend^, however, to take some part in th^ 
general conversation, aind to show that, fine lady as i^ 
iras, she was aay thing bat an ignotant fine lady. . 
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The raarchioness was, as usual, commonplace and intol- 
erable, — teasing Louisa with care and notice, when aU her 
prayers and aspirations were but to be let alone ; and dri- 
Ting Lord William, to whom she was ever the supremest of 
bores, almost desperate, by her ill-timed attentions to .his 
pale and languid wife. 

^ It was past two o'clock when Louisa retired to her lofty, 
her vast, ner solitary apartments, and laid her nching h«iid 
iqpon her jmIIow. 

She felt a depression for which she could not herself ac- 
count ; but delightful as this day would have been to many, 
to her it had proved a sad, uninteresting scene. Was it that 
she felt obscurely a presentiment of the depth and breadtii 
of the gulf which was about to separate her from her hus- 
band — the only being in this new world for whom she could 
flsel the slightest interest, and whom she adored with the 
restless, unchastened vehemence of a tender, unschooled 
heart 1 



CHAPTER XIII. 

So passed dajrs and weeks, till they amounted to months. 

Louisa walk^ this new world a solitary stranger, as com- 
pletely a stranger as if she had dropped from another plan- 
et. She neither understood others, nor found it possible to 
make others understand her. 

Some circumstances were likewise peculiarly agu&st her. 
One was the absence of ^Mrs. Digby, who was gone to Mai^ 
deira with her son; and' who, while she would have given; 
her consequence by her friendship, might, by the delicacy 
and prudence of her counsels, have saved her from many 
causes of uneasiness ; while her cheerful good sense might 
have proved a remedy to what was morbid in Louisa^ 
feelings. 

But a far more unfortunate circumstance than tins was> 
the footing on which Lord William's mother-in-law and sis- 
ters had esUiblished themsehres in his family. They had, 
daring his bachelor's life, always occupied, while in town,> 
apartments in his house ; and now, thQugh they did not con- 
tinue stiictly to live with him, they came and went just as 
they thought proper, and were one or other continutdly im- 
posing themselves upon Louisa. It was a thing of which 
she could not by possibility complain; and it was a matter 
about which Lord William was not likely to trouble him^ 
self. He was too little at home to observe what uncon** 
gKlial companions they made for Louisa^ s^ too carelewi 
of her happmess to remark the circumstance, if he had hfiif 
tlie opportufiitT 
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He went his own way, and left her to follow hers as well 
as she could. * 

She might, without doubt, had fate so ordained, have 
found among the aristocracy, of which she now formed ft 

Sart, heads, and hearts too, that would have merited auid 
ave excited her warmest love and admiration ; characters 
whose moral and intellectual excellence is enhanced, and 
rendered supremely lovely, by that charm of fine breeding 
and deUcacy which nothing but a constant association ;with 
good company can perfectly give. , 

But she was not fortunate in this particiilar. 

The delicacy of her health confined her very much to her 
own apartment, and deprived her of the opportunity of ma- 
king herself known out of the circle of Lord William's family 
and intimate connexions, who were all much of the same 
[^rt, the empty, fleeting^ bubbles of tnere fashionable life. . 
She was deprived, too, of the power of sharing in those 
amusements which might, at least, have diverted her mind 
and helped her spirits ; but, while others were dissipating 
time and thought in brilliant diversions, she was, for the 
most part, confined to the solitude of her own chamber. 
And let those who, unused to the great world, have entered 
it, wanting health to battle with it, understand, for they 
alone can, the dreariness of that forgotten soUtude to which 
the sick are confined amid the ceaseless^ hurry. 

" Like to an entered Hood, they all msh on. 
And leave you hindmost." 

But this solitude, melancholy as it was in, other respects, 
was sweetened to Louisa by the fond expectation which ren- 
dered it necessary. Her child ! that child which she already 
pictured to herself endowed with all the loveliness of infan- 
cy, and uniting the graces of opulence with the warm affec- 
ti6ns of more simple Hie. Something in the vast desert 
which surrounded her to satisfy her asking heart ; some* 
thing her own — ^from which neither pride, nor luxury, nor 
the stem laws of fashion could separate her. 

A child, too, of Lord William's ! Of him ! the still too 
passionately loved ; for, whenever by chance he did visit 
ner, it w:as to treat her with a fondness which kept alive all 
the warmth of her own restless, unsatisfied attachment, 
while it blinded her to the real state of the case— 4us own 
growing indifference to this idol of an hour. 

It has been said that he wanted no wife— that he despised 
domestic felicity — ^had some passion, but no affection — ex- 
quisite taste, and no feelings. He wanted to be neither 
soothed, consoled, nor loved ; he craved neither tenderness 
nor sympathy. His intellects were vast~-his character 
powerful— his heart cold. Tn London, the excitement which 
he fomid in the socieQr of those whose talents liralled hift 
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own, made the conyersation of his Louisa, once so deiiglit- 
fill, appear perfectly uninteresting and insipid. With the 
world before him — fapped in prosperity — equally a stranger 
to physical suffering or mental depression — ^indifferent to, 
yet the object of. universal admiration — successful, and at 
once independent of success — he required no soft pillow on 
which to rest a wearied head — ^no kuid heart to share his 
hopes, his anxieties, his pains. The remarkable beauty of 
Louisa still excited feelings of admiration when he. happen^ 
ed to gaze upon her— -her native propriety and good sense, 
of esteem, when he compared her with others. ^ But what 
iii beauty to the husband of six months 1 — how transient the 
sentiment it inspires ! What is admiration 1 What is evexl 
esteem t 

It is mutual wants and mutual cares, mutual sdlace and 
mutual confidence, that bind the conjugal tie. These are 
the springs of that precious, enduring affection, intended 1^ 
the Creator of man to strengthen as passions decay — to 
weave itself indissolubly into the web of life — to increase 
with advancing years— to gather force from declining pow- 
ers — ^to endure when the graces, the charms, the gayeties, 
and all but the necessities from whence it sprung, decay. 
. Its power is in our infirmities — ^its strength in our weak* 
ness. What wonder, then, that it so rarely consents to bless 
the great, the magnificent, and the proud. 

Wherever Louisa appeared, she was admired and follow- 
ed ; her extrejne beauty and natural good taste, and a cer- 
tain native dignity of manner, which might have deceived 
a very accurate observer as to her breeding, spared her 
those thousand minor mortifications which usually attend 
women under her'circumstances. Her misfortune lay deep* 
er; it lay in a character and habits little sdwpted to the 
heartlessness of the situation which she occuined; she 
might be said not to have been properly educated for it. 
She had been cradled in domestic fondness ; reared in the 
sweet habits of familiarity and confidence, and the perpetual 
presence and society of thos^ she loved. She had not gone 
through that preparation for listless indifference which the 
distant nursery, the mother with short and hurried visits, 
the severe and orderly nurse, the routine of the school- 
room, the stiff, sententious governess^ the artificial system 
of coldly-regulated proprieties, supply to the children of the 
great — as necessary, perhaps, to harden them for the career 
which they have afterward to run, as the coarse fare, the 
noisy apartment, the bus^r, scolding, yet loving mother, al- 
tc»matin|r her blows and kisses, the stern and harsh, though 
affectionate father, to prepare the children of the poor for 
their rough, yet honest destiny. 

How often, when listening to the sweet tones of Pasta, 
has Louisa remembered that air of sympathy, which an* 

D3 
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swered, with fond admiration, to her looks of delight, when 
she first met Lord William at Mrs. Carlton's! How often, 
as she gazed upon those exquisite works of genius witb 
which London is filled, did she turn, in thought, to those 
conversations — sources of inexpressible happiness, which 
had taught her to find new beauties in art,-~new charms in 
nature' ! How far oftener did her heart yearn for the hus- 
band, ibr the father, to share her rising hopes, her fears, 
her wishes. 

She walked through the busy world around her in pro- 
found solitude. She had no female friends, . as we have 
said, to supply that affectionate exchange of feehngs which, 
to her, might be said to be as necessary as vital air ; and 
she loved Lord William far too sincerely to give the confi- 
dence and sympathy, which she longed to excite in him, 
to any one of tne members of his sex around her, who, it 
must be owned, would have been but too happy to have 
shared them. 

Her early love of virtue, the rectitude of her principles, 
would have forbidden her to find a substitute even in thought. 
He came, too, often enough to keep the intensity of her de- 
votion to him alive, and thus deprived her of that in which 
the widowed heart finally reposes— 4he habit of privation 
and of self-dependance ! When he did come, what moments 
still were hers ! Moments ! tsompared with which all else 
was flat and spiritless I What moments still were his ! — suf- 
ficiently sweet to engage his selfishness to deprecate every 
sentiment or occupation that might divert her attention flrom 
him, or prove a refuge for her cheated affections. 

The month which preceded her lyinff-in was indescribably 
irksome to all parties. Louisa was thoroughly ill, and in- 
capable of going out at all, or even t)f appearing at Lord 
William's dinner-table, where it had become his habit to like 
her to be. The first opportunity for her being presented 
occurred about this time, andr he wished it to be done ; and 
he was vexed that he could not, as usual, make every ob- 
stacle bend to his wishes. 

When he came to see her she was so languid that, with 
all her exertions, even she could no longer be charming ; 
and he, as usual, accustomed to be charmed, and finding ht- 
tie interest in any thing else, felt his usual aversion to sick 
chambers increase, and entered hers only to look annoyed, 
and to wound her feelings by the indifference of his tone 
and the brevity of his stay. 

Poor Louisa fell almost entirel} into the hands of the 
marchioness, who was perpetuaJy inflicting her presence 
upon her, and who, with aU her apparent good-nature, she 
soon found to be the most positive, unmanageable, and pro- 
vokingly mana^ng of women. Equally narrow and obsti- 
nate in her notions ; ignorant and prejudiced to an incredible 
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degree ; a mere quacking, gossiping old nurse, and only fit 
to prescribe for temperaments of the coarsest nature : she 
would, in short, have made an excellent Howdie in an obscure 
Scotch village, and was little fitted for any thing better. 

And curious enough it is, thus to see the cards shuffled 
and jumbled, and the lots apportioned by the joint hands of 
nature and fortune., To see coarseness, vulgarity, and igno- 
rance creeping up into the high places — "straws in amber" 
in truth! — wmle delicacy, refinement, and genius are too 
often royghing it among all the rubs and contumelies of base 
and adverse fortune. 

Under the marchioness's direction, the nurse — ^the very 
nurse — the only nurse — that could, by any possibility, be re- 
lied upon, was chosen. The physician, the only physician 
retained, for London, in its wide extent, to such people, 
never contains but the one. 

In the choice of the nurse who was to be intrusted with 
the task of rearing her infant, Louisa vainly endeavoured to 
obtain a voice. The marchioness obstinately adhered to 
ihe opinion she had formed of her own prodigious judgment 
OQ such matters, and of Louisa's ignorance and utter inabil- 
ity to make a proper selection. 

"How could she know, poor thing, brought up, as she 
had been, in a country parsonage, any thing about the mat- 
ter — ^what was necessary, or what sort of a person would 
be proper," &c. ...... 

Lady Fanny laughed aloud at the idea of the subject 
being matter of solicitude at all. Lady Gertrude sneered at 
Louisa for being so much more refined in her notions than 
other people — 

"Surely a nurse who had been intrusted with the charge 
of the Dutchess of Efiingham's children must iinderstand her 
business well enough for Louisa's." 

As for Lord William, he looked so excessively disgusted 
when the subject was mentioned to him, that she never ven- 
tured to renew it. 

"For Heaven's sake, Louisa! don't let me be plagued 
with the squalls of the nursery. The marchioness will get 
you a very good bonne — ^what is she good for else V was his 
aside. " Don't plague yourself, and plague me, with such 
details. Let the woman understand her business, that's all ; 
that there may be no occasion for your very pretty face to 
look so wo-begone, motherly, and lackadaisical as it does 
now. ' Never do that for yourself which you can get others 
tado for you,' is a maxim most spedal, and most particular-r 
ly so, I should conceive, in that region of horrors, a nursery. ** 

And thus Louisa, elevated to be the wife of one of the 
most influential men in London, found her own power and 
influence so insignificant, that even the natural sceptre of 
all women, the nursery sceptre — was to be forced or flat* 
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tiered out of her hands ; and upon a subject which ^e felt, 
and justly felt, to be of the greatest importance, she was 
BOt permitted to have a vote. 

She made fruitless efforts upon this point ' The marchion- 
ess was deaf to all reasoning, and obstinately bent upon hav- 
ing her own way ; and the gentlewoman who had the honour 
of rearing the Dutchess of Effingham's pale, sickly children, 
is lady of forbidding aspect, with awful cap, splendid and for- 
mal silk gown, and white gloves, was installed as queen of 
the future nursery. 

Louisa met her hour surrounded by strangers. No moth- 
er, kind and earnest, whispered to her encouragement. No 
sister, anxious, yet smiling, waited to kiss and caress the 
expected stranger — ^the new hfe ! the new creation ! the 
candidate fresh starting for immortality ! 

No husband was there, to thank the mother, and to bless 
the babe. 

Empresses and queens have, at such moments, held the 
hands of husbands; but heirs of future empires were to 
spring to hght, and how far this circumstance has given 
force to tender attention^ it would be a thankless task to in- 
quire. 

' No h^ir of a noble title was the child of Louisa. The 
house of Melville was supported by a large and promising 
nursery ; full in its elder branch ; and Lord William-was en^ 
tirely without the common ambition of younger sons, to 
raise a vigorous offset to the parent tree; he cared not in 
the least for these things, and looked upon the whole busi- 
ness as a tiresome bore. 

He was at his club when he was told that his wife was 
ill ; and shortly afterward, that she had made him a father, 
and of a daughter. A father ! the sound was even disa- 
greeable to his ear ; he mounted his horse, asked if all was 
going on well, and went, not home, but to the Park. 

But Louisa ! Her sensations when the voice of her child, 
of her own child, sounded in her ears. Oh, who would bjir- 
ter such sweet moments for wealth \ for pomp ! for pride ! 
Had her husband only ! — ^but that was a vain wish, she al- 
ready too well knew. 

She clasped the little being to her breast ; smothered 
its unconscious face with kisses ; and wept, as the widowed 
mother weeps, whose new-bom babe has no father. 

Yes, like the wretched mo.ther who then first discovers 
the bitterness of her situation ; at this moment, when na- 
ture, imperious nature, is speaking volumes to the soul, the 
anguish of her destitution pressed, for the first time, sudden- 
ly and bitterly on Louisa's heart; and, with a faint sob, 
giving away the infant to those who stood by, she fell into 
io agony of distress and despair; which the attendants, who 
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were far from surmising the cause, regarded as the signal of 
great and sudden danger. 

When Lord William returned from his ride, he found the 
whole house in confusion ; '^e servants aghast and hurrying 
up and down ; a consulting physician sent for ; for the ordy 
fnan, having become suddenly terrified for his reputation, and 
dubious of his own skill, had desired that a well-knowii' 
physician — :as eminent for his humanity in ministering to the 
mental sufferings of his patients as for his skill in relieving 
their physical disorders, might be sent for. 

The physician entered the room, where all was fuss and 
confusion ; ^o one with either discretion or authority enough 
to command quiet or to sooth agitation. 

The marchioness all hurry ; the nurse all remedies ; the 
doctor looking dreadfully alarmed, lest his patient should 
escape him before his responsibility could be divided. 

The good physician had, in the course of his great and 
general communication with society, very freauently fallen 
m with Lady William Melville. He was a keen, though 
c][uiet observer; and, with that almost instinctive penetrar 
tion which is the true mark of genius in his profession, had 
divined her circumstances and disposition at once. The first 
question, after commanding silence, and ordering half tha 
attendants out of the room, was — 

" Where is Lord William I" 
• " He is not here," said the marchioness. 

" Has he been here V 

" Oh dear, no ! not yet." 

" Has he been sent for V 

^' I have despatched the intelligence of Lady William's 
safety, about two hours since." 

" Why is he not come V 

" I don't know; he was going into the Park, and will be 
at home to dinner." 

" Please to give orders that I may see him before he en- 
ters the room. My dear Lady William," taking her hand 
with the greatest kindness, " compose yourself^ if possible. 
Take this, and lie perfectly still. We cannot possibly allow 
Lord William to see you in this state of excitement. Con- 
sider it is already very long, and he has not yet been admit- 
ted. For his sake be composed." 

The words were balm*to the wounded heart of the sufferer ; 
the hand was pressed hy one who seemed, and who was, a 
friend ; the only true fnend that some, in Louisa's rank of 
life, possess ; an honest and benevolent physician. 

She fancied her lover waiting impatiently for admission ; 
and swallowing what was given to her, she strove to repress 
the hysterical tumult which she imagined alone prevented 
her from being clasped in his arms. 

8 
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On his return, Lord William was told that the ph3nsician 
wished to see him, and that his wife was very ill. 

Agitated, and somewhat remorseful, he passed hastily up 
stairs. 

" May I see her 1** were his first words. 

" Your lordship should have come to see her before,'* was 
the uncourtly reply of the doctor ; " you were wanted then. 
A young and tender mother, at such a moment as this, par- 
don me ! looks for something more than physicians in ner 
room." 

" Really," said Lord William, " I am totally ignorant in 
these matters. Why did not the marchioness send for me t" 

He felt a strange sensation ; a sensation most awkward 
and unusual for him ; he resdly felt that he had been a little 
to blame. 

" But is she in danger V* 

" I trust not now ; she seems to be recovering her com- 
posure." 

" Her composure ! Who has dared to agitate her ?" cried 
Lord William, angrily. 

" No one," answered the doctor. " My lord, excuse me, 
she is a very delicate and feeling creature ; all her sensa- 
tions are propprtionably acute. I am sure I need say no 
more. You shalksee her as soon as I have visited her again ; 
and do not forget to ask for your child." 

Lord William understood it all, as if he had been schooled 
for a month, and behaved himself to admiration. 

He stole softly into the room; and Louisa, encircled in 
his arms, her head pillowed upon his bosom, and having 
seen one kiss impressed upon the forehead of her slumber- 
ing babe, or rather upon the folds of lace and muslin in 
which it was enveloped, fell into the sweetest sleep that 
she had known since she had known Lord William. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wb pass over the events of the next few weeks. 

It is unnecessary to say that the happiness of herself— 
nursing, as it is called, her infant was refused to Lady Wil- 
liam Melville. The agitation into which she had been be- 
trayed, formed an excuse for denying her what her heart so 
ardently desired. The busy marchioness was sure it would 
never do ; her favourite doctor, who had a protegee of his 
own that he wished to recommend to a good place, and who, 
with his usual stupid want of discernment, fancied that Lou- 
isa, like other fine ladies, was affecting the anxiety she ex- 
pressed only to be contradicted, was obstinate upon the sub- 
ject. 

Louisa knew that it would be worse than vain to appeal to 
her husband ; and terrified by the threat held out to her, that 
her infant would be a sufferer, she submitted, somewhat con- 
soled by the rosy cheeks, golden hair* and soft, kind, blue 
eyes of the young Woman to whom she committed her treas- 
ure. 

The short remainder of the summer passed as it usually 
passes in most families of fashion : in a hurry of engage- 
ments, generally uninteresting, always fatiguing ; a succes- 
sion of rapidly shifting scenes, scarcely affording time for 
observation ; and (ar from allowing of anything like medita- 
tion, even on the fleeting shadows which pass before the 
eyes. A dream, as it is often called — a dream, as in its ef- 
fects it too often literally proves. 

Louisa mingled among the brilliant crowds a lovely stran- 
ger ; indifferent to the glare and the stir around her — ignorant, 
or careless, even of the very signs and terms by which all 
this business is carried on.. Her heart engaged in her nurse- 
ry, or occupied in vain longings for the society of that hus- 
band, her lover now no more. 

She flew from the crowded drum ; from the splendid din- 
ner; from the Saturday night opera; from all the glittering 
abodes of gayety, impatiently to her chamber, where the lit- 
tle object of all her tenderness was ready to receive her 
with its opening smiles, and feeble endeavours to answer her 
passionate endearments with its soft and tender cooings. 

To see it in the arms of a father was denied ; but she was 
beginning to reconcile herself to what appeared inevitable ; 
and with her babe, and its innocent and cheerful nurse, 
spent many happy hours. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The summer was now nearly terminated ; that summer to 
which Louisa had looked with the greatest impatience, an- 
ticipating, in her simplicity, a renewal of those delightful 
days which had rendered the last such a period of enjoy- 
ment. 

She supposed, as a matter of course, that she should ac- 
company her husband to his country seat, and that there, in 
comparative retirement, she should again enjoy his societv : 
and those bonds be once more strengthened which the 
usages of London society had served so sadly to impair. 

She had not yet learned to appreciate the character with 
which she had to deal ; and believed that a return to the 
same scenes would restore the simple enjoyments of the 
preceding year. She was ignorant of the country house 
system among great people ; and how complete the domes- 
tic separation ma^r remam under the same roof, where sym- 
pathy and inclination do not bring people together — whether 
the windows look upon the Welsh mountams, or upon the 
groves and lawns of Hyde Park. 

But she was fated to learn, yet more suddenly and rudely, 
how little her ideas of felicity were in harmony with tne 
habits of those around her. 

Parliament sat late — September found Lord William and 
Louisa still in Park-lane. They were sitting together at a 
late breakfast ; Lady Fanny was there. 

" By-the-by, my clear Louisa, 1 must talk over plans with 
you a little. What do you mean to do with yourself this 
remnant of a year t" 

" Anything you wish," was the ready reply. 

" That's scarcely a fair answer. Don't make me wish for 
two ; I have wished and decided for myself alread3r." 

•* Then I am sure your wishes are mine. Wherever you 
go I shall be happy ! — most happy ! — too happy to be — '• 

Was her unguarded expression — for, as we nave observed, 
she seldom allowed herself the slightest effusion of natural 
feeling in the refined sphere which she had reached. 

" La, my dear ! what a wife you are ! Quite a pattern in 
that, as in all things," said Lady Fanny. " Heavens ! how 1 
should detest, if it were my iU luck to be espoused, to be 
tied summer and winter, fair days and rainy days, to the so- 
ciety of one man, and that man my husband. La ! what a 
yawning, drowsy, intolerable affair must your domestic feli- 
city be. Human nature cannot endure it Thank Heaven, 
I know but one of those sickening things, a happy couple, 
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among all my acqaaintance — ^Lord and Lady Loremore. 
Sach a pair ! such turtles ! quite inseparable ! William, you 
know her,iWith her dawdling ways, pale face, and whining 
Toice. And he so red, and so rustic : Lovemore's ! — Love- 
less ! — ^ha — ^ha — ha !" 

** Louisa wiU escape this misery at least,^ said Lord Wil- 
liam, ** for I am going where the * Nut brown maid' herself 
would not follow me ; 1 am going to Norway.** 

^ To Norway ! !** ejaculated both the ladies at once. 

One, as if aghast, the other highly excited. 

** To Norway ! !" repeated the sister ; while the wife was 
(Struggling in vain to hide the fallen expression of her coun- 
tenance. '* How charming ! Whom do you go with 1 When 
do you go t How do you go !" 

'* I beseech you, my dear Louisa,'* said Lord William, for 
he could not help reading the characters of disappointment 
written on her face — ^and, because he was pained, he was an- 
gry — '' Let me beseech you to be a little reasonable in your 
feelings. Why, on earth, should my intention of going to 
Norway give you a shadow of uneasiness V 

*' La ! she is afraid ! She is afraid of stormy seas, of deep 
fiords, of krakens, sea serpents, and huge monsters of the 
main ! For me ! oh ! how I envy you," cried Lady Fanny. 

*' 1 am not afraid^'* said Louisa. 

'* Then, in the name of Heaven !*' cried Lord William, im- 
patiently, ^ why look so distressed V* 

She could not answer. 

How could she express even the shadow of her feelings in 
re^ to such a question, and to such a tone. 

Tne tears sprang to her eyes. 

'* In the name of Heaven !" cried Lord William, and push- 
ing his plate from before him, and his chair away, he rose, 
** tears ! tears ! tears ! for ever ! Weak \ contemptible !^' 
were his half-muttered exclamations. 

Louisa had sense and discernment — she was beginning to 
understand her position. 

She struggled for composure ; and, when her voice was 
steady, she said, by way of renew;ing the subject — 

•* How long do you intend to be away V 

'* It is impossible tq say — we talk of wintering at Ham- 
merfest. The scenery will be sublime — most extraordinary, 
I am told, at that season. The aspect of society new, inter- 
esting. I shall probably cross Lapland in a pulk, and be at 
StocUiolm in February — in London by the end of April— 
time enough ! I am wearied with my useless exertions, and 
vainly expanded efiforts this session, to persuade men, much 
wiser than myself, that they are all in the wrong. I have 
done with pontics. And so, Louisa,*' turning to her, for his 
good humour returned with her serenity — returned, when 
every feeling, as well as every desire, seemed moulded ex- 
8* 
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actly to his good pleasure^-" where will you like to got 
There is the world before you." 

'* The world before me, indeed !'* thought she, with feel- 
ings the most desolate. 

** If I might advise, you will go down with my slaters and 
the marchioness to my brother's, at Baddington, first. They 
will be very glad to see you ; and you may improve your ac- 
quaintance with the illustrious head of our house. Then 
you may either go on to Mountjoye,** his own country seat, 
*' or to any bathing-place you like. Let me find you in town 
in April; that is all I stipulate for. Your draughts will be 
answered, as usual, at Drummond*s ;** she had carte hlanckt 
at his banker's ; '* and I hope you will want for nothing till I 
return. Amuse yourself as well as you can ; that is the only 
precept I offer — and as long as you can. ' The night Com- 
eth,* '* said he, with sometMng like a sigh. 
•* It is cornet^ thought she. 
He left the room. 

V And so he is really going to Norway !" cried Lady Fanny. 
** Oh, the delightful creature! What a soul he has! But 
does he think I am going down to that intolerable Badding- 
ton, with such an example before my eyes 1 I have it ul 
now. I heard Lord Deloraine was going in his new yacht-;— 
the envy of the whole club—the most superb vessel yet 
launched by noble mariner ; and she is going with him.** 
"She! who?" 

" Lady Deloraine, to be sure. Oh ! I might have quoted 
them among my inseparables; they always go together. 
She delights in the sea ; indeed, in all his tastes. No doubt 
William has got a yacht, and is going too^and so am I." 

*' And will he take you V said Louisa, faintly, for her voice 
was faint with envy, 

'* He ! Heaven bless you, no ! he encumber himself with a 
woman ! No, thank you ! My Lord William is too ecstatic 
and erratic a person for that. He moves in his own sublime 
sphere! alone! unparalleled! Oh, no! but I shall make 
Lord Deloraine take me. Now William is of the party, I 
can do it very well ; I shall make her do it. She won^t like 
it ; she likes to be alone ; but I shall never see that. Go I 
will ; I must, and I will. Oh, ye deep transparent seas ! oh, 
ye bays precipitous ! oh, ye mighty coral trees ! ye waving 
pines ! ye rocks sublime ! see you I will." 

As thus she painted to the excited imagination of Louisa 
the scenes about to be visited ; and as that too ready artist 
added to the picture, herself Yjy her lover's side, sailing over 
those mysterious waters in silent admiration; their souls 
swelling with the vast prospect; their eyes exchanging 
feelings ; their hands clasped, as it might have been, as it 
ought to have been, as it once had been, a» she fondly 
thought it would ever be. Disappointment, envy, jealousy. 
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an those black and bitter feelings, till then stri^igers to her 
generous bosom, settled round her heart. 

She envied Lady Deloraine ; she hated Lady Fanny ; and 
resentment against her husband, added venom to her other 
feelings. 

AVhy was she, so well fitted to share such tastes, and such 
pleasures, alone to be excluded t she his wife ! Why was it 
her fate, her 'ill-starred destiny, to be wedded to one insens- 
ible to her devotion, and indifferent to her society ? 

*' I have loved him too well, and wearied him,^' thought she. 

Alas ! no, sweet Louisa, had you loved him less, it had 
been the same. The wife cannot possess the novelty ; cannot 
supply the excitement of the mistress, and he who finds no 
charm in affectionate duty, and unwearied tenderness, must 
seek the meretricious intoxications he requires, where alone 
he deserves to find them. Had this not been true — were ten- 
derness an error, and warm devotion a mistake ; were cold- 
ness and affected indifference, in truth, efficacious to awaken 
the embers of a dying passion, yet she was far too gentle and 
too sincere to render such an attempt successful. 

She was too good to ininister to the palled fancy of luxuri- 
ous refinement. Too honest to use those arts contemptible, 
whatever may be their motive, by which many women, and 
even some wives, obtain such an extraordinary influence over 
men. 

However, could she, or would she have made the experi- 
ment, the opportunity for it was, at this time, denied. Louisa 
scarcely saw her husband 'during the ensuing week. He 
was busied with his own plans, and left her to form her^s as 
she would. 

In two days Lady Fanny burst into her dressingroom 
triumphant. 

"I have conquered! } have conquered! I have plagued 
Lady Deloraine into asking me. But they are full till they 
reach Christiana ; and I have made William promise to give 
me a passage there — ^then he is quit of me ; and I come back 
with the Deloraines. It is just as I said — a whole fleet of 
them ; half a dozen women are going — it will be the most 
charming expedition in the world ! Do, dearest Lady Wil- 
liam, lend me your phaeton to-day. Gertrude is so cross 
that she is not going, that she has take;i the carriage to Rich- 
mond — spiteful thing! on purpose to prevent my having it. 
I have a thousand purchases — a million preparations to 
make." 

The next time Louisa saw her husband, he dropped this 
much. 

** Fanny is very obstinate. When once her mind is set 
upon a scheme, there is nothing on earth can divert her from 
it ; a very absurd expedition for any woman ; they are always 
in the way in these cases ; quite out of their place 2 2dais U 
fmu y*$ soumetiref^ with a shrug. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Lord Willum sailed for Norway; Louisa went down to 
Baddington Castle, with the marchioness and Lady Gertrude 
for her companions. 

She found an immense, dull-looking place, in one of tie 
least interestinjpf of the midland counties. The castle stood 
in the centre of a large park, whose heavy masses of trees, 
and wide extent of grass were unrelieved by hill or glade, qr 
by the smaUest alternation of natural beauty. The park 
having been formed according to the not unusual receipt, of 
throwing down hedges, and planting groves and shrubberies, 
in situations where nature has done nothing. The effect 
was, as usual, monotonous and triste in the extreme. 

The marquis was a heavy, cold, formal man ; the mar- 
chioness the most empty and uriidead of women. 

The children were seldom visible., being engaged during 
the whole of the long, dreary mornings, with their two gov- 
ernesses, in the schoolroom. There they repeated weari- 
some lessons, learned by rote, out of ill-written epitomes of 
history, geography, and grammar ;, never enlivened by the 
slightest illustration on the part of the instiiuirices, who 
thought their part had been well performed, provided a given 
number of pages was regularly swallowed — ^pages which 
conveyed not the sHghtest idea to the minds of the unfortu- 
nate little pupils; being expressed, for the most part, in 
what writers for youth seem to think the most elegant and 
appropriate vehicle for such subjects — a studied, formal, la- 
tinity of language— dull and uncoloured at all times; but to 
minds as little advanced as theirs, perfectly unintelligible. 
"Why will people persist in writing children's books in such 
a manner 1 But this by the way. 

If it were the object of the marchioness to ^ve the pretence 
to, without the slightest reality of, information — and to instil 
into her daughters an abhorrence of books and book learning, 
which would preserve them from the least tendency to liter- 
ature during the rest of their lives — the plan adopted was 
admirable. 

In the mean time, as she was a great disciplinarian, and, 
indeed, quite a pattern mother, she scrupulously exacted that 
the requisite portion of hours should be employed in this 
mental development— «nd the requisite quantity of calomel 
being added, in place of the requisite quantity of play and ex- 
ercise. Her children were the best regulated — most pallid— 
and mo9t diminutive of any young la^es of their acquaint- 
ance. 
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Delicate creatures ! — how could they have existed at all 
under less judicious management ! 

Being all, at present, unemancipated, there was, however, 
at present, neither interest nor amusement to be found for 
Louisa among them. Lady Gertrude, the sole companion 
worthy of Louisa, was ill tempered and haught]^ ; and had 
hastily concluded that Louisa was not a companion worthy 
of her. And the society assembled at the house partook of 
the universal insipidity. So much for the pleasures of rank 
and station in themselves. 

Louisa spent her mornings chiefly alone ; that is, in her 
own apartments, with her child— that child which well 
rewarded her fondness. Not remarkable so much for its 
beauty as for its sensibility ; and (by an observer of infancy 
it will not be thought absurd to add) for the sense and char- 
acter which wera written in its earnest eyes. 

We anticipate a little, and but a little, in this description. 
The child, as it grew in vigour and in beauty, fostered by its 
sweet and loving nurse, and watched by its adoring mother, 
gave signals of a nature generous and powerful.^ Already the 
young mother learned to look upon it with something of that 
respect which force of character always inspires. For, even 
while its lips were yet inarticulate to words, there was a de- 
termination, yet a teachableness, in all its ways, a resolution, 
yet a reasonableness, in all its efforts, which engaged her 
deepest interest. 

She thought she saw something of the power of her hus- 
band's abilities, united with the enthusiastic softness of her 
own genius. 

The common terms of affection are here worthless and 
inexpressive. To say she worshipped the creature she saw 
forming under her hands, would convey but a faint impres- 
sion of the feelings inspired by this very remarkable child. 

From Baddington Castle she went to visit her father and 
Mary. Afterward she took her sister to the sea, and so the 
time passed slowly, and not unhappily away. 

Spring at length returned — and with spring her beating 
heart — ah ! not yet schooled to indifference— told her that 
her husband would return. 

She was in Park-lane early in ApriL Late in August Lord 
William came home. 

He came home — 

She was in her own apartment. She was kneeling upon 
the floor. Her child, vigorous and bold, running across the 
carpet from its nurse to her--exulting in the new exercise 
of its powers ; and, at every run, flinging its arms with a 
joyous laugh round the neck of its beautiful mother. 

The door was opened — He was there ! — 

She sprang up with a pry of surprise and treasure. He 
had her in his arms ; hers . were clasped round his neck in 
fond confidence once more. . . . 
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. He held her from him; and gazed with the delight of 
earlier times. 

^'How well she looked! how lovely! how gay! What 
have you been doing with yourself, my sweet one, while I 
have been away ! Ah ! little traitress ! is it thus you mourn 
an absent lover V 

^ This was my consolation," said the enraptured Louisa, 
snatching up her child, and bringing it, her face beaming with 
pride and pleasure, to its father. 

He stooped down to caress it. 

But the child turned away, pushed the stranger from it^ 
with that usual frank determination, and buried its face in 
its mother's neck. 

*' It is papa, my darling !** 

The child lifted up its head, gazed gravely at the stranger, 
and turned away again. 

Lord William was struck with the expression of its coun- 
tenance. 

" You are a very fine little girl, however," said he, with 
an accent of admiration ; *' and I do not like you the less for 
knowing already how to resent neglect. I think this is the 
first time I ever had the honour of addressing my Princess 
Royal. Let me kiss your hand." 

No — the child was obstinate, and refused even the slightest 
mark of condescension. 

** Take her away, nurse," said Lord William. He felt it, 
though he laughed. '* Let her be taught her duty better." 

*' Oh, fy. Miss Melville," said the queen regent of the nur^ 
sery,who now advanced in all her dignity from the antOr 
room, where, much to her indignation, she was commonly 
exiled by Louisa, while playing with her child and its reid 
nurse, or foster mother — '* Oh, fy, fy, Miss Melville, not to 
know your own papa I— I beg pardon, my lord — ^but I am 
shocked, Miss Melviile ! — I hope you will not blame me, my 
lord ; but really the child is very extraordinary for so young 
a one." 

*' It seems to have no extraordinary love for you, how- 
ever, nurse. ' Why does it scream so horribly when you 
endeavour to take it from Lady Williaun 1 For Heaven's sake* 
Louisa, send the vixen away !" 

And the young lady, in a roar of passion, was separated 
from its reluctant mother, and carried off by Mrs. Wily. 

"And how many hours of each day, Louisa, do you spend 
in this delectable society t" said her disgusted husband. All 
the enchantmeilt of the scene at once dissolved. 

" It is not always such society," said Louisa, struck with 
what had passed ; her heart, in spite of the mortification 
she felt, yearning with a vehemence of passion, which a 
mother alone can understand, at this exhibition of feeling 
and strength of character united. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

LosD WiLUAM had fetmned frooi bis expedition, fvU of 
health, spirits, and good homonr ; and he was well pleased to 
find his wife ready to receiTe him, with a colour upon her 
cheek, and an animation in her eye and Toice, which he had 
not lately witnessed. 

It was true, as her husband had remarked, she did look 
lovely and well. His absence had restored that bloom to 
Louisa's cheek, which the irritation of his presence had weU 
nigh destroyed. 

Distant, she had reconciled herself to the solitude of her 
heart, and had become, in some measure, consoled for the 
disappointment of one sentiment, by the ineffable delight of 
that other — that still sweeter, still tenderer. But present, not 
even this could subdue the vain, restless longings for some 
marks of affection, renewed in all its bitterness ; as in a few 
days she saw him gradually decline in his^ttentions, and be* 
come once more absorbed m his numerous engagements. 

Those vain wishes for his society — those ever rising, ever 
disappointed hopes that he would come — that he would be 
there — that he would say this — that he would do that, were 
revived with a pain as irritating and consuming as that which 
tormented her before. Once more the fluttenng heart sent 
the colour too hastily to her cheek. Again the sadness not 
communicated ; the counterfeited smile ; the bidden pang ex- 
hausted the powers of life. 

At first she had been flattered by some faint renewal of 
former happiness. Novelty for a moment had restored the 
truant to her feet. 

He visited her more frequently in her apartments ; he wa» 
polite, gentle, and gay ; he drove her out once or twice in the 
parks in her low phaeton ; he had even been seen in her opera 
Dox ; he had noticed her ; he had seemed to take some enjoy- 
ment in her society. Again her tender heart opened to the 
hope bi happiness ; again she tasted those short moments of 
ineffable joy, that brightened with their short fitful moments 
her dark wintry days. 

Many months these restless alternations of pain and bliss 
lasted ; but at length they ceased altogether. 

Suddenly, and without explanation, Lord William seemed 
to have taken a positive disgust to home. He scarcely ever 
appeared in his own house ; he never, on any occasion, en- 
tered his wife*s apartment. When the saw him, it was in th« 
common receiving rooms, and Uiat rarely ; for he seemad ta 
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have lost his taste for the company of his friends ; gave few 
of his usual parties, and when he did was restless, absent, and 
uneasy. 

The cause of this change was soon known to the gossiping 
world. 

One of those syrens, upon whom nature, for the destruction 
of mankind, has lavished her choicest gifts, while art has 
added her mo^t precious advantages, appeared upon the 
boards of the opera this season. 

It is needless to enlarge upon rare attractions, beaut}^ gen- 
ius, and a voice, to whose tones the most insensible could not 
listen without emotion. To these were added a heart ; at 
least vehement feelings, and passions generous in their way. 

All London at her feet, she had made her own selection ; 
and, cruel to all others, was herself the slave of Lord William. 

Fortune — title — the most advantageous offers — marriage- 
rank — ^luxury — a home for the wanderer — consideration — 
place, dignity, all, had been offered repeatedly, and all had been 
refused for him — and he knew it. 

Here was passion ! here was excitement ! 

Food for his imagination — claims upon his gratitude— he 
fancied, upon his honour. 

What were the vulgar rights of a wife to all this 1 — ^less 
than nothing. 

Jealous in her attachments — exalted in her ideas — exact- 
ing in her affections, the devoted Italian claimed a full re- 
turn for the preference she gave; and the beautiful wife, 
who had been seen but to be dreaded, was placed under the 
ban of exclusion. 

*^ Go to her, if you will ; trample out my heart, it is yours, 
yours only ; yours ever ! I can die, I will die, when the 
light of that heavenly eye, when those melting looks are 
turned from me, and given — good heavens — ^given to another 
^ . . But you are right, you are quite right — she is your wife 
— go to her — forget me — ^for by the heaven of heavens I will 
not share with her. She is soft, lovely, enchanting ; I am 
dark, harsh, uninviting. Leave me if you will. Despair is 
reckless. 4 care not— but, once abandoned, I swear by that 
pure love, which your perfidy has blackened, never will I 
see the light of day more." * 

*' If thousands like her perished, it were a small sacrifice 
to thee, thou Cleopatra, thou dark Egyptian, thou witch, 
thou enchantress, thou idol of my inmost soul.** 

Such were the words which Louisa heard. 

It was in the Kensington gardens, now deserted by the 
caprice of fashion. She was to have an immense and splen- 
did party at her own house that night; and, wearied with 
anxiety and disappointment at the prolonged indifference of 
her husband, faint and sick, for her health began once more 
to fail under the griefs of her mind, she had entered akme 
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to endeavoor to gayn refreshment and composure for the 
duties of the evening. 

It was her husband's voice — she could not for one mo- 
ment doubt it. She stood still^-not to listen — not with 
design — but because all the blood froze in her veina, and she 
literally could not move. 

Innocent was her heart— innocent had been her habits — 
her early friends all virtuous and pure. The idea of her 
husband^s infidelity had never once entered into her mind as 
a possibility — She stood, aghast, as if a yawning gulf had 
opened under her feet^ and swallowed all she loved and 
prized. 

She shuddered at his guilt — she shrank from his treachery 
— anguish and disgust, at once struggled in her bosom. 
How she left the gardens she never knew; but she did not 
faint ; the voices retreated* and she got home. 

Could she doubt ? — Alas ! it was impossible. She had 
seen them leave the gardens together — she had seen Lord 
William, with that attitude pf devotion which she but too 
well remembered— attending — and upon another I . , . . 

That night the hiagnificent apartments of Melville House 
were brilliantly lighted. Gay were the innumerable jflowers 
that decked those splendid walls and staircases; pfeasant 
was the soft perfume that filled the air ; fair and young were 
they who trod those painted floors; loud and triumphant 
was the sounding music, which the unrivalled military bands 
poured upon the ear: all was grandeur, festivity, pomp, 
luxury, and pride. 

Where was the mistress of the radiant scene ? 

She was there, her face and hands pale as statuary marble 
— ^her siken hair plain and unornamented, braided above 
those eyes-^those eyes ! whose deep and dark expression be- 
trayed to the few, with capacity to read^ the sorrow of her 
soul-^to the crowd she was merely as the unrufSed stream 
which hides, by its calmness, the fatal depths below. 

The gravity, the dignity, the composure of her air imposed 
upon most for pride. Many disliked her that night; more 
envied ; one or two pitied her. One or two saw that her 
heart was crushed. It wiis crushed — ^it was broken on that 
fatal day, and it never beat in measured time afterward. 

This incident happened late in the summer ; after that they 
went down to Brighton, where they wintered. 

The winter was cold, raw, and unhealthy, and LouLsaV 
cough was short and frequent. 
E 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the mean "time the little gir] had continued to advance in 
vigour, beauty, and spirits, and repaid the mother^s devotion, 
with an excess of attachment, rare at any age; yet perhaps 
less rare in those early years than may at first be supposed. 

The heart of childhood is warm, and the almost passionate 
attachment of which young children are capable, is very 
often unnoted by those around them. 

It is astonishing how early the reason and sensibility of a 
child, the object of .much and well-directed attention, will be 
developed. In this instance the advance w^s proportionate 
to the peculiar care and fondness which had been bestowed. 
And the forlorn heart of the mother already found support 
arid consolation in the excessive love of the little girl. 

Lord William, in spite of the laxity of his principles upon 
such points, living under the perpetual consciousness of hav- 
ing injured and of still injuring his wife, appeared entirely to 
have changed his nature — from easy he had become ill-tem- 
pered — from candid and polite, unjust and rude. 

Her unexampled gentleness, united with the signs of decay 
and suffering which it was impossible to conceal, irritated 
him beyond measure. Every time she coughed he felt it as 
a reproach to himself; every time her palpitating heart de- 
nied to her frame the power of motion; or the languid ac- 
cents betrayed the weakness within, he felt upbraided and 
he felt angry; while the child, never the object of much af- 




onstration of the most unbounded fondness upon Louisa. 

A summer and a spring, spent as before, had ripened it to 
four years, to a thing of expression and energy, often mista- 
ken ; often misdirected ; but always warm, generous, and sin- 
cere. The object of Miss Melville's most passionate aver- 
sion was Mrs. Wily, and Mrs. Wily returned the compliment 
She hated both the mother and child; for she knew that 
Louisa had spared no pains, and did spare no pains, to sup- 
plant her. But supported by the marchioness, and no one 
knows why, by Lord William, except that, ill-humoured and 
capricious, he chose to do that which Louisa disliked, she 
maintained her place. 

This feud with Mrs. Wily added vehemence to the little 
girl's passionate love for her mother. A loves indeed, en- 
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tirely concentrated upon her, for not one of her great relations 
shared it in the slightest degree. Like manjr other children 
of a powerful and original character, she excited the dislike 
of all those who were too feeble to comprehend, too cold, or 
too selfish to sympathize with a nature so warm and gen- 
erous. 

A considerable degree of merit, and even some genius, 
seems necessary to enable grown people even to compre- 
hend the character of some childcen. Louisa was harassed 
hy representations that she spoiled her child ; that Miss Me}- 
' Tille was arrogant, noisy, and ill bred. As to arrogance, it 
mi^ht hare been pardoned ; the o^er two accusations were 
serious. 

" I think that daughter of yours bids fair to distingui^ 
yon, as having the honour to call the rudest girl in London 
your own,'* said Lady Gertrude. ** How she pushes about, 
and makes her way, witliout regard to propriety, or respect 
for any will on earth but her own." 

" She is a darling !" cried Lady Fanny. " What a pretty 
passion the signora was in, because she wanted her 
mamma." 

** I only wish," said Lord William, who was standing at 
the window, *'that it had pleased, beneficent nature to set 
some limits to the overflowings of those ' wells of tender- 
ness' which they t«ll us are placed in the hearts of mothers. 
I strongly suspect it would be better for poor humanity. 
Lady William — at least for that unlucky half of it to which 
I have the honour to belong — if women were taught early 
to control feelings which they may find troublesome com- 
panions, during some period of their existence. Your 
daughter is allowed, 1 observe, and I suppose encouraged, 
to give way unresistingly to her sentiments, whether of 
love or of hatred. Her sensibilities ! — Pshaw, I am sick of 
the word! What is sensibility good for, but to render life 
a wretched tissue of disappointihents and vexations 1 What 
are women T — tyr^ts or slaves T Yet, why should she not 
be a tyrant? The better part .... Make her what you 
wiM, Lady William, only teach her not to attempt to tyran- 
nize over me-^whether by her violence, or by what is far 
more offensive to me, by her gentleness ! her patient endw 
once r with a sort of sneer. 

Such were the expressions which Louisa was now accus- 
tomed to hear from the once devoted, the onpe adoring Lord 
William. Every such «ientence, and they were many, drove 
the blood upon the already overloaded heart with a pang, as 
if a poniard had entered it. 

It is difiicult, pay, impossible, to set bounds to the far 
spreading consequences of vice. Lord William, with the 
finest understanding and most accomplished mind, amiable 
in all his domestic habits, and just even to candour in hi^ 

£2 
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judgments, having once surrendered himself to a tormenting 
and harassing irregular passion, found his very inmost na- 
ture changed. The wife, whom, with all his indifference, 
he had ever treated with indulgence and the most scrupu- 
lous politeness — whom, though he could not be said to love, 
he admired and respected — suffered now still more from his 
ill humour than she had before done from his neglect; and 
the irritation of his mind overflowed in biting sarcasms upon 
the helpless creature, whom he regarded but as a restraint 
upon his liberty. 

Bitter unkindness — " that serpent's tooth"— now fastened 
upon her with all its dire accompaniments, of unjust asper- 
sions, groundless suspicions, and cruel misrepresentations. 
Whatever she did was wrong^whatever she «aid, absurd — 
whatever she wished. Unreasonable— rwhatever she felt, re- 
prehensible. Hard condition ! to please those who have no 
will to be pleased ! 

Wo to the unfortunate wife whose husband owns a dearer 
influence than hers. 

Another, though a slighter, cause of suffering, was a eon- 
sequence of all this. Louisa, treated by her husband with 
little respect, and no consideration, found the same tone per- 
vade his family. His sisters became more assuming and 
impertinent than ever-^the marchioness more busy and 
interfering— the very servants less respectful and obedient. 

These aggravations of hier misfortune arose from the 

freat distance which had existed between her former and 
er present rank in society ; and the separation thence en- 
suing from relations upon her own side, who usually impose 
respect, at least, upon those of the other. 

"Tears!" said Lord WilHam, another day, for, coming 
hastily into the room, he had surprised her in tears — " tears ! 
why this everlasting and wearisome jeremiade of lamenta- 
tions ! Is there anything you want 1 anything you wish ! 
all — everything — I am willing to sacrifice. But >ny time ! 
my manhood ! my liberty ! the ^ tears of an angel J^aU not 
wring them from me! .... 

"Neither was I bom to minister to weak nerves, or to 
support low spirits. We must all bear our own burdens ; 
mine are heavy enough; I never engaged to load myself 
with those of other people. Reason and good sense ought 
to govern a connection such as ours. I would fain look for 
the dignity and composure of a woman — ^not find a girl's 
weakness, a child's imbecility, in the mistress of my house 
and family!" 

What could she return to such harsh tauntings t Nothing ; 
tears, indeed, sometimes ; for she was becomings reduced in 
strength, as feeble in spiriu. Generally silence, and a pain- 
ful anxiety, and awkwardness, in the expression of her 
countenance, would be the only reply. 
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Her coarage had forsaken her, or she might have answered 
better; she might have asked whether tears, and tears 
alone, had been her food at her father^s vicarage — whether 
she had wanted a woman's composure, or shown a child's 
imbecility, beCJpre the fatal day when first their eyes met. 

After scenes such ^ this, she would steal to her child, 
throw herself by its side — while the little one, passing its 
ibnd arms round her neck, would press its plump rosy cheek 
to hers so pale and Wan; and, cooing and soothipg* seemed 
to endeavour at supplying the comfort she so much wanted. 
9* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The spring was cold and raw; they still lingered at Bri^ 
ton. Louisa usually went out every day with-the little girl, 
in her open carriage. 

One evening, when the child canie home, it was heated, 
feverish, and uneasy* 

Mrs. Wily chose to decide that Miss Melville was very 
cross and naughty : add on her going up to her own apart- 
ment, worried her with reproaches on her everlasting ill 
behaviour. She refused the thirsty child a cup of tea ; or- 
dered her not to heat herself by coming near the fi^e ; and 
kept he^r shivering at the farther end of the room. 

Such tyranny was constantly practised in Louisa^s nurse- 
ry ; it is in that of numbers. The distance of the apart- 
ments prevented the mother from overhearing the, com- 
plaints and exclamations of the child ; the under nurses 
were kept silent by the certainty of losing their places if 
they interfered ; and the little girl preserved that unaccount- 
able silence, universal among children in such cases. 

'* I think Miss Melville is very poorly to-night,*' said the 
good-natured Mary, the upper under nur^e. 

'* Phoo, nonsense ! It*s merely because she wants to give 
trouble— and because she knows I'm going out." 

" I think it would be best to tell Lady William, or to let 
Mr. Green see her, however,'* persisted Mary. 

"Hold your foolish tongue, I say! There's trouble 
enough, believe me, when. Lady William does come up 
stairs, with all her fuss and nonsenscr— catch me fetching 
her!" 

*' I want mamma," said the child ; " my head aches." 

** Then you won't have your mamma to-night, take my word 
for it : she's going out, and I shan't make a fuss about no- 
thing." 

^* I will have mamma — I must have mamma ; my head 
aches, and I want her, nurs^." 

♦• Hold your tongue. Miss Melville, can't you 1 I tell you 
I shan't send for your mamma up to-night, to make a fuss 
about you, and keep me here till midnight." 

'* I want to go to bed, Mary," said the child. 

'' Ay ! go to bed, and welcome, if you like," said Mrs. 
Wily, impatient to be off to her party. 

•* Oh Mary ! my head does ache *o." 

*' Does it, love ! Mrs. Wily, do let me give Miss Melville 
a warm bath, at all events." 
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'^ I tell yon, said the obstinate and ill-tempered old wo- 
man, 'Til have no prescribing and giving orders in my 
nursery. Fine doings, indeed ! — as if I didn't know what 
was best !" . 

The child was put into a cold bed, and Mrs. Wily went 
about her engagements. Mary remained watching by the 
bedside. 

" Mary," said the child, " you're a dear, good Mary — but 
I hate Mrs. Wily very much. Now, Mary, just creep down 
stairs, and fetch my own, darling, lovely, sweet mamma ; for 
my head aches very much, and she wiU do it good." 

•* Lie still, then ; and if Mrs. Wily should come back, dont 
tell: say I am gone for some water." 

Louisa was already gone out to dinner. 

•* Your mamma is gone, dear." 

" Oh my Mary ! what shall I do ? I am very hot, and my 
throat is very sore. Oh mamma ! mamma ! I want your sofV 
hand under my head. I want you to krss me «o." 

l^e poor child did not cry, but instead of sleeping, con- 
tinued to vent its complaints to Mary. 

About twelve o'clock Mrs. Wily came home — -about two, 
Louisa. As usual, she ran up to her nursery, to visit the 
treasure of her heart before she retired to rest ; she was dis- 
mayed at the state in which she found her. 

" Ah, my mamma ! you are come at last — ^1 thought you 
never would come ; and I am so hot, and so thirsty, and Mrs. 
Wily won't give me anything." 

*' Oh, Miss Melville, I'm quite ashamed to hear you talk 
so ! You asked me for some tea !" 

♦* Give her some tea," said Louisa. 

*' Dear heart ! my ladyr-tea at this time of night ; I never 
heard of such a thing. Keep the child awake half the night. 
Really, my lady, I can't take upon myself — " 

^ Mamma, mamma, send Mrs. Wily away, and Mary will get 
me some tea. Come to me, mamma, my mimi ! — I am so 
hot !" 

She was indeed hot; and as Louisa cast her arms round 
her, the most acute apprehensions shot through her bo- 
som. 

" Send ! Mrs. Wily— send for advice !" 

" Law bless your heart, my lady ! — at this time of night ? 
The child's as well as 1 am." 

♦* I insist upon it — instantly !" cried Louisa, whose heart, 
fluttering between terror and indignation, almost refused to 
her the power of utterance. 

•♦ Shall / go, my lady 1" said Mary. 

"Ay! for God's sake go! go!" cried the mother, as the 
flushing cheek, sparkling eye, and rapid and thick respira- 
tions increased her terror. 

** Fetch the nearest!— fetch any one !*• 
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Mrs. Wily sat down, with a cold, angry, and injured air ; 
while Louisa, faint fron\^ fatigue, ill, and trembling, awaited 
the s^rrival of the doctor. , 

He came, looked grave, ordered the proper remedies; and 
then entreated Looisa to go to bed for the rest of the niffht. 

The child fixed its large, serious eyes upon its mother's 
face. 

'* Mimi ! don't leave me to that nasty Mrs^ Wily— I want 
you to lie by me." 

♦• My darling ! so would I lie for ever !" cried the mother. 
And extending herself on the bed, the little flushed face was 
pestling in her bosom; and the mother and child fell asleep 
in each other's arms. 

* ' • 

It was late in the morning when Louisa awoke after the 
feverish sleep she had taken. The doctor had ordered the 
child to be kept in bed that day, and to be guarded carefully 
from cold, &c., &c. All the fireU-known palliatives against 
that dreadful disorder of childhood— croup— had been em- 
ployed. 

It was past the usual hour of breakfast, even in that house, 
when Louisa entered the room with faltering steps, a re- 
quest upon her lips ; for timid was she now, whenever she 
had the slightest favour to ask of her husband. 

'' The little girl is iU !" she beffan. 

'* Pooh ! nonsense ! Lady WiUiam. How you do terrify 
yourself for nothing !" said Lady Fanny. 

Now, it must be told, that this very day had been fixed 
upon by Lord William fpr returning to town, and that most 
of the individuals of the family party had their reasons for 
wishing to be there. Upon the succeeding dav a splendid 
entertainment was to be given by the king and queen, who 
were now in London ; and to this our party had been bidden. 
Lord WiUiam, who had been considerably annoyed by the 
gossip which his affair with the signora and his rumoured 
estrangement from his wife had occasioned, and by a certain 
coldness, which he fancied, rather than detected, in the 
manner of that most amiable woman, who, as a sovereign, 
exercises the best influence of her rank by setting the ex- 
ample of every mild and domestic virtue, was anxious to 
appear upon this occasion with his family ; and pecuUarly 
desirous that Louisa should thus lay at rest the current 
scamdals. 

Lady Gertrude ^nd Lady Fanny chose to be chaperoned 
upon this occasion by Lady William rather than by tne mar- 
chioness, and she, on her part, wished to be excused attend- 
ance, in order that she might escape the expense of a new 
dress ; and had prepared herself to be indisposed accord- 
ingly. That Lady William should be well enough to appear, 
h^ therefore been the universal wish; and her health had 
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in consequence, for a short time, become the object of a 
solicitude strongly contrasted with the usual indifference 
upon that subject. 

•* The little girl is ill," she repeated. , 

** And you," said the marchioness, " haye been up all night 
with her." 

"And look," said Lady Gertrude, "half dead this morn- 
ing ; whatever the child may be." 

•* How preposterous !" said Lord William, contemptuously. 
** Are we become such domestic slaves, in this children's 
age, that an infant cannot cough, but its mother mtist refuse 
herself natural rest V 

" Indeed," said Louisa, endeavouring to rally against this 
attack, " I have been asleep all night ; but the little girl is ill, 
and unable to leave Brighton to-day.*^ 

"Then, in the name of all that's good, let her stay," said 
the husband. " I presume there is no absolute necessity 
for my travelling hke the patriarchs of old, with my men 
servants and my maid servants, my flocks, herds, and little 
ones. I should think an arrangement of this nature might, 
by possibility, be made, without an air of such extreme per- 
plexity and uneasiness." ■ 

" No doubt," said Louisa, much relieved. " And we will 
follow you, as soon as the little girl is better." 

♦* We ! It cannot surely be your intention to riemaiti 
here." 

" I should very much wish it." 

"Time hhs been," with an air of resentment, " when I 
have seen looks not the most tranquil, at my proposing to 
travel alone. Now, wben it is my desire, for- reasons per- 
fec^y well known to you, that you should go with me, the 
slightest excuse will serve for a separation." 

"Oh, Lord William ! I entreat you do not say so; you 
know my duty, my greatest happiness, is to be with you. 
But the child is ill — very ill ; can 1 — ^ought 1 — to leave her ?" 
with pleading looks. 

" Can ! — ought ! You speak as if the child were dying. 
She has her nurse and proper medical attendants, I presume, 
and they must be as well aware as yourself, of what is ne- 
cessary ; and must have, to say the least, as much skill and 
experience." 

Alas ! what mother's heart ever was, ever ought to be, 
satisfied with such arguments ? Well she knows no skill 
can rival the tender sympathies and watchful attention of 
her doting care — no soothing medicine tranquillize like her 
voice — no anodyne lull to repose like her caresses ! ^ 

But what could Louisa urge, where all she urged was cer- 
tain to be disputed ? 

She sighed, and was silent. 

JiOrd William was grown pitiless, from utter want of sym* 

£ 3 
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pkthy with every sensation of her^. And he had lost that 
ibnd indulgence which weighs mental pain, not by its appa- 
rent reasonableness, but by its intensity-*-that indulgence 
which we all, miserable as we are ! demand so imperatively 
from one another. \ 

Louisa returned to her nursery to be convince that the 
fever of her child was rapidly increasing-^to be followed by 
the marchioness, who declared that there was no cause for 
apprehension—to have the declarations of the marchioness 
echoed by the very inferior medical man who had chanced 
to be called in, as soon as he understood, in vi^gar phrase, 
** which, way the wind blew." 

She returned to the drawingroom with the aspect of 
despair. 

" Oh, Lord William ! if ever you believed me, believe me 
now ! My child ! — our child ! — is worse than they think. 
Let me stay with her, and watch her!" 
I But Lord William had been listening to the evil insinua- 
tions of his sisters. ... 

They had represented the anxiety of the , heartstrucjc 
mother, as equally excessive and perverse ; as an affectation, 
an exaggeration of feeling — the accusation too frequently 
brought against the hapless Louisa, by those incapsible oi 
estimfiting the feeblest sentiment of her heart. 

" Just as you please — 1 contrc^ no one ; neither do I pre> 
tend to control myself, or to conceal my disgust at unrea- 
sonable nonsense. What are a husband's most reasonable 
wishes, balanced against the stightest whims of a child ? I 
wished you (o go, Louisa — 1 wish it still. I am assured that 
the child can travel, without the slightest inconvenience. 
If you cannot part from her, talie her with you. I request 
that you should go." 

" Ah Heaven !" cried Louisa ; " what must I do V\ 

" What you please," said Lord William, with the air of 
one deeply offended. " You hesitate ! It is enough." 

*'Ahf Lord William! unjust! cruel!" she ventured-«-or 
rather, it escaped her — to say ; " you do not — you never wUl 
know this heai^t* This heart !" pressing it, as indignantly 
swelling within her, it seemed endeavouring to burst her 
bosom, r 

•* Cruel! unjust! — ^harsh terms! Terms unusual to my 
ears ! becoming from the lips of a wife— at least not out of 
character, from those of mme." 

"Alas! alas!" 

" I detest scenes .'" 

Oh word of fatal introduction— apt expression for the 
insensible ! 
*' Do as you please ; only relieve me from these wear- 
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some discussions. Take the child— leave the i^d— or stay 
away yourself, and — disgrace mc." 
*' It is enovigh-T-you have said enough, and we will go." 

'* Ah ! my little one ! what shall I da with thee in this 
extremity V* said Louisa, as she entered her nuiisery. 

** Ah mamma ! take me ! take me P* said the child, who, 
as quick children so often unObseryedly do, had understood 
the whole matter in debate. ** i)ont 'leav« me with Mrs. 
Wily ! I cannot die with Mrs. Wily. 3e with .me when I 
die, my sweet, my darling mamma !" 

•* Alas, my child !— don't talk so ; you are not going to die.'* 

'' Mary says I shall, i( I go with you, for I heard her. But 
I am sure I shall, if you leave me — Mrs. Wily is very cross. 
Take me, my mamma ! — I want to die in your lap." 

We will not linger over the distressing scene. 

The Child lejft Brighton with its mother that evening- 
Louisa herself, inexperienced as she was, not sufficiently 
sensible of the risk that she ran ; and somewhat soothed by 
the positive assurances of Mrs. Wiiy and the doctor, that 
Miss Melville was as well as herself. 

But as they approached Riegate the child became sudden- 
ly and alarmm^iy worse. 

It was ten o'clock already. Louisa stopped the carriage. 

" She can go no farther ! God in heaven ! she is choking 1 
— she can scarcely breathe or speak !" 

" Take her out ! — take her out 1 — put her to bed !" was the 
agonized cry, 

" No— go on !" cried Lord William, imperiously ; " the 
child is only hoarse. If you want advice, get her to London." 

•* She will never reach London ! — she will die ! Oh stop I 
stop ! For God's sake let her be bled !^et her be bled !" 

'* Absurd ! Take her to London, I say." 

" Oh William ! if ever you loved me — if you have one grain 
of pity left for me — let us stop ! She will die ! she will die !" 

" She will do perfectly well, if my lady would not be so 
anxious," (fussy, she would have said,) cried the impene- 
trable Mrs. Wily. 

'* Oh William ! William ! don't believe Aer— believe me this 
once !— this once !— this once ! grant my prayer ! let us stop!" 

** No ! — she is not in the slightest danger. I insist upon 
an end being put to this nonsense. Order the horses out." 

''Good God! Lord William, she is too ill to move; she 
must instantly be bled. Cannot you see it in every look ? — 
hear it in that horrid ! — ^horrid noise !" 

" She is hoarse— that is all. Will nobody order out the 
horses? Mrs. Wily, can she go, or not 1" 

♦* Perfectly well, my lord." 

" Then she shaU go." 

" Then she shall not go !" cried Louisa, the mother trhunj^h- 
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iDg at last ovor every other feeling, as the increasing distress 
of the child amounted to agony. " She shall not go ! No- 
Lord "William, I never disobeyed you before — I disobey you 
now ! She shall not go ! My darling ! yet — yet will 1 save 
you ! Tear us asunder by force— I defy you, cruel, cruel fa- 
ther ! See ! she is dying before your eyes !" 

She clasped the cnild fiercely as she spoke. 

•' I wish you a very good evening then," said Lord Wil- 
liam ; and with an ironical bow he left the room. 

And the departing wheels of his carriage and four were 
soon heard. 

For the first time that sound was a relief to Louisa. In- 
dignation—detestation of what she considered his barbarity, 
was fast rising in her bosom. The master feeling in a 
woman's bf east— the motTi^ — had conquered. 

To lay the child upon the bed— to send wildly for advice — 
to wring her hands in anguish inexpressible ov^r the fast fading 
form — to listen to the horrible crokings that obscured that 
sweet prattling voice, once sounding as an angeFs to her 
ears — to watch the current of blood, flowing from the hands 
of the surgeon, too late to rescue, and only serving to weak- 
en for ther strugglcr— to abandon love, hope, delight— all tha^ 
had given consolation to her wretched and wearied heart- 
to feel more than the agonies of a mother over her first bom 
— her onlv one ! — that dreadful wrench of nature !— such was 
her fate for two mortal hours. 

Suddenly the countenance she watched with such intense 
interest began to darken. Over it came an expression of 
seriousness, of age ; the lips >yere raised to ask one kiss-r- 
those affectionate, honest eyes, bent earnestly upon her — the 
cold sweats broke out upon that charming infantine brow. 

A universal trembling sei:^ed Louisa. 

*' It is coming ! — death is coming ! She is going ! — she 19 
going! She is dying S— she is dying! — she is dying! She 
isDead!!!" 

■ • • i- . . . 

Her shrieks were really awful. Quick, rapid, piercing, 
they filled the air, and penetrated into every apartment of the 
inn. 

The servants were crowding into the room — the mistress 
of the inn, appalled and hurried, stood gazing in almost stupid 
distress. 

" Oh my child ! ipy child I my child ! would God I had died 
for thee — with thee ! Oh ray darling ! my child ! my only joy ! 
my lovely, loving, my angel ch^^d ! Would God I might diet 
"Would God I might end here — and for ever — my miserable, 
miserable being ! Oh that we were in one grave — that I were 
asleep by thy side — my Child ! my child !" 

So she screamed, haaging over the bed, where lay, insens- 
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ible to her cries, what a moment before had been so instinct 
with life and sensibility — ^her long hair streaming over her 
face, now actually deformed by agony. 

Her distraction moved the hearts, even of her meanest 
attendants. 

The old nnrse, for the first time, shed a few iron tears. 

" Be comforted, my lady." 

" Oh no ! no ! no ! comfort there is none — ^none ! — none, 
for me ! No one loves me ! no one pities me ! No one 
ioves me now thou art gone, my sweet, jny loving child ! Oh 
take me — take me, God !" 

The violence of her distress had, at length, burst all those 
barriers which her good sense had till now imposed upon 
her feelings. It terrified all the assistants, and she was 
about to fling herself upon the bed, and dash herself desper- 
ately upon the body, when suddenly the door opened, and a 
gentleman, dressed in deep mourning, appeared at it!-— pale, 
wan, anguish-stricken, yet preserving that resolute air of 
self-mastery which seldom, if ever, forsook him. 

It YfBS Charles. 

She turned, gave one loud and fearful cry, and shrieking, 
*' He is come ! and he will comfort me !" fainted dead away 
upon the floor at his feet. 

It was indeed Charles returned from abroad, the accom- 
plished scholar, the finished gentleman. 

He had happened to be waiting at the inn, upon some ap- 

C ointment of business, when the landlady, knowing him to 
e a clergyman, and already impressed with respect by the 
grave gentleness of his deportment, had run down to him in < 
the universal distress, conjuring him to come up, and endeav- 
our to calm the distracted and unfortunate Lady William. 

With a look of sorrow, almost amounting to agony, he 
now bent over her, raised her lifeless form from the earth, 
and carried her in his arms into an adjoining room. He laid 
her on a sofa; and while the women were busy restoring 
her to animation, retired to a window to struggle with and 
compose his feelings. 

After some time he heard her sigh. She opened her eyes, 
and murmured, " Charles !" 

He was at her side in an instant ; the women fell back a 
few paces. She held out her hand ; he took it in his, and 
sat down in a chair by her. 

*' My dear Louisa, be calm, be composed, I entreat of you. 
Be yourself, in this bitter, this overwhelming affliction. 
Look up, my Louisa, resign yourself to the will of God — 
that God whom you have so sedulously been taught to wor- 
ship. He is no vain illusion, my Louisa. He is a grand and 
vast reality. He is a living, and a present God. Call upon 
him^all upon him, in this your hour of distress, with 
courage and with faith. He will hear and he will pity you." 
10 
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The woras flowed like balm over her crushed and wounded 
heart. She turned her large, mournful eyes full upon him, 
clasped his hand in both hers, and hstened attentively. 

" Submit, my Louisa, submit to his decree. Offer before 
him the sacrifice of a wounded and a broken spirit. Offer 
up to him in patience the treasure which he has withdrawn. 
Humble yourself before his high and mighty hand. Submit, 
my Louisa." 

She faintly whispered, " I will." 

After a few moments* silence, she asKed him to pray. 

He knelt down by her side, while the women sunk in- 
voluntarily on their knees around ; and poured forth, from 
the fulness of his heart, a devout and most earnest prayer 
to the God in whom he faithfully trusted ; beseeching him 
that he would sanctify the affliction to the heart of the suf- 
ferer ; that he would pity and comfort th^ mourner, and visit 
her with that peace — the peace of Christ, " which passeth 
all understanding." 

Louisa's eyes prayed with him, though her lips were mo« 
tionless. 

When he arose, she still held fast his hand^as if she 
feared he would leave her ; and so, long she lay— every 
feature in almost deathlike repose-^life only expressed by 
her still and equable breathing, and the humid darkness of 
her clear still eyes. 

At last she said, ** Charles, I must see her again. Will 
you go with me ? I will be very good" — with a faint and 
sad smile. 

He gave her his arm, and helped her, for she was very 
feeble, into the room. , . . 

During her absence, all disorder had been arranged, and 
that appearance of mournful tranquillity given to the apart- 
ment, which so well becomes the chamber of the dead. 

The innocent child lay extended upon the bed, like some 
fair, sculptured marble, exquisitely beautiful in the repose of 
death. It would have seemed asleep, but that the trans- 
parent delicacy of the waxen hands, the wan paleness of 
the brow, over which the golden curls were thickly cluster- 
ing, and the immoveable stillness of those fringed lids, once 
veiling eyes so bright and sparkling, bespoke a rest more 
awful, more mysterious than that of slunlber. 

The unhappy mother gazed long, intently, and silently. 
No screams, no agitating cries now convulsed her bosom. 
She was composed and calm — her countenance speaking of 
imutterable fondness, and the patience of a resigned despair. 
Often did she stoop to kiss the brow, the cheek, the hands ; 
while the tears gushed fast and still over the insensible 
clay. 

Then turning—" Ah, Charles !" 

Their eyes met ; his were by this time running over. 
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They understood one another at once — the history of their 
lives was told. 

Is it too much to say, that this one moment atoned to 
Charles for the disappointment of years, for the sacrifice of 
a life ; and that the power to console and succour, in this 
her last extremity, the being he had so loved, so idolized-^ 
to open his arms, as it were, as a refuge to that poor suf- 
ferer who sought there for shelter and sympathy — repaid all 
the struggles and all the efforts with which, from the instant 
she became the wife of another, he had mastered even the 
inmost wishes of his soul. 

After a few moments passed in thus mingling their tears, 
Charles reverently kissed the forehead of the child, and 
dropped over the face the white cambric which shaded it, 
and led Louisa, now weeping without restraint, but with 
abated bitterness, out of the room ; and perceiving how 
weak she was, persuaded her to go to bed, offering to write 
to Lord William, to relate what had taken place, and to ob- 
tain his directions as to what should next be done. 

His heart throbbing with emotion^with an emotion ia 
which there mingled (it is vain to deny) a certain sweet- 
ness, he sat down once more to address the man with whom 
he had never had the slightest communication, since the 
memorable meeting in the wood. 

My Lord, 

Lady William Melville being incapable of writing, or, in- 
deed, of sitting up, I have promised to take upon myself the 
task of conveying to you the most painful intelligence. 

Beins^ detamed accidentally at the inn, I was requested 
by the landlady to endeavour, in my capacity of clergyman, 
to administer such support and comfort, as might be posr 
sible, to Lady William Melville, under the pressure of the 
most painful of human calamities, and found her in a state 
of distress which I will not attempt to describe. It is un- 
necessary to say, after this, that the child is dead, and that 
the feelings of the mother at first defied control. She is^ 
however, at present more composed, and has suffered herself 
to be persuaded to go to bed, where I trust she will allow 
herself to remain, until your wishes shall be known. 

The signature gT this letter may perhaps recall me to your 
lordship's recollection. I shall only add, that as an old 
friend of Mr. Mildmay, I shall feel not only honoured, but 
gratified, if, upon the present occasion, I can be, or can be 
made to be, of the slightest service to Lady William Mel- 
ville. 

I have the honour to be, 
&c. &c. 

Charles Loysll. 
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" A coxcombical puppy !" said Lord William, as he folded 
the letter. 

There was an indistinct feeling of jealousy, mingled with 
a good share of unacknowledged self-reproach. He could not 
help feeling that Charles was occupying the place which he 
ought to have filled. 

The death of the child shocked and pained him : he had 
never in his life felt so uncomfortable, or so entirely out of 
humour with himself. 

He rang the bell hastily. 

** Four horses instantly, to my travelling carriage. I will 
bring her to town. 1 will be more attentive to her. It is hard 
upon her, poor thing ! She is a gentle, lovely creature, un- 
(juestionably, and has a world of tenderness. She loves me it 
is certain. Ay, she does undoubtedly love me. I will be 
kinder thail I have been of late. I will soon repay her for all.** 

Had his thoughts found words, it is thus that they might 
have been expressed. 

Vain mortal ! Not to such as thee does the Lord of the 
children of men allow the privilege of reparation — the occa- 
sion for amendment and atonement. The sentence hath 
already gone forth. The victim hath been struck by thy 
shaft ; and not for thee shall nature hesitate and turn backy 
or death pause in his career. 

Charles had not long been allowed to remain quietly mu- 
sing down stairs 

He was soon disturbed by the appearance of Mrs. Wily, 
with a terrified air. 

"I beg your pardon, sir; but my lady — my lady— she 
seems very ill— all of a flutter and a hurry, sir, — she can*t 
be — rfyiTig'." 

« God forbid ! What's the matter ?" 

" Oh sir !" interrupted Mary, running down stairs — " for 
the love of Heaven, do come up, and see what it is ! She's 
very bad. Lord be merciful unto us ! — what shall we do t" 

Charles ran up stairs without ceremony, and entered the 
room. 

She lay extended upon the bed, her long white drapery 
scarcely more pale than her livid cheeks — her hair plaster- 
ing with the dew of agony upon her bro^ 

'• What is it— what is it. Lady William I" 

•* My heart — my heart !" 

He could not only see, he could actually hear it beat. It 
was hurrying with the rapidity of a mill wheel. 

" My heart ! — my heart ! — ah, Charles !" 

'' Send for advice, instantly ! — the best, the nearest. 
Where is the landlady 1 Mrs. Thomas, the first physician 
in the place. Ah, my love ! — my Louisa ! — ^art thou indeed t 
—indeed, going ?" 
i4» 
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The agony was desperate, but it was subsiding. 
Presently a calm succeeded, but she looked dreadfully 

fale, and spoke with difficulty. *' Charles, sit down by me. 
have much to say, and my time is short." 

He made a great effort, and sat down with composure. 

" Where is Mary ? — ^where is my father 1 — where is good 
Mr. Philips ? Ah, not thus alone and deserted did I hope 
to die. Charles, my heart is broken. You have heard of 
such things ; it is so with me. Charles, tell Mrs. Digby that 
she was wise. 1 knew, at least I guessed, her thoughts and 
wishes. Tell my dearest Mary I loved her heartily to the 
last. Tell my dear, dear father, that I thanked him for all 
his care, and loved him for all the pride he took in his poor 
despised Louisa. Ah, Charles ! they were not for me, with 
their coldness and their greatness ; grandeur and luxury had 
no charms for me. I hatd been happier — " 

Here she checked herself. 

'' But God in heaven bless you, Charles. He does, and he 
will — good — great — generous. Give me your hand. You 
hav« done all for me — ^you have opened the gate of heaven 
to my despair. Ah, Almighty Father ! thou hast accepted 
nay sacrifice! — thou hast heard, though late, my prayer! — 
thou hast given me rest !" 

" Louisa," said Charles, ** one word— you forgive 1 — ^you 
heartily forgive — a//." 

" As Christ is my hope." 

They were her last words. 

The current of blood returned to the heart with violence. 
Great were her agonies— grievous the struggles of expiring 
nature. 

But they were over. 

And in the arms of this true and faithful friend she sunk 
to rest, April 21, 1832. 
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TALE OF AN OAK TREE. 



.... I only sing because I love the art ; 

I envy not, mdecn, but much revere. 

Those birds whose fame, the test of skill will bear: 

I feel no hope aspiring to surpass, 

Nor with their charming songs my own to class ; 

For other aims incite my humble strain : 

Then surely I your pardon may obtain, 

While I attempt the rural vale to move, 

By imitating of the lays i love. 

NoRTBCOTi — Linnet and NightrngaU. 
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TALE OF AN OAK TREE. 



PART I. 

Non si desto fin, che garrir le augelli, 
Non senti lieti, e salutar gli albori, 
E mormorar il fiume, e gli arboscelli 
B con I'onda scherzar I^aura e co' i fiori 
£ parle voce uscir, tra Taqua e i ramL 

The forest wide, with axe's stroke is ringing, 

And echoes to the quick, sharp, husy sound, 

The giant oak, his form august, slow swinging, 

"With crashing weight, falls thundering to the ground ; 

The heech with spreading arms lies low— 

And towering pine and wavy birch sink bending to the 

blow. 
Through the reft branches streaming, 
The yellow beams are gleaming. 
Drinking the dew from herb ai;id peeping flower. 

That in cool covert lay. 

Hid from the fervid ray, 
Until that hour. 

.... Relentless he had been — ^around him lie, 
The prostrate victims of his woodman might, 
Their verdant tresses sweep the earth, the sigh 
Of mom, no more to whisper with delight ; 
Their glorious heads no more, in lofty pride, 
'Gainst the blue vault in bold relief to stand, 
The tempest braved, the thunderbolt defied, 
All leveird to the dust by that brave hand : 
Like haughty conqueror, o'er the battle plain. 
He casts a glance — content — and to the work again. 

Before a beauteous tree the spoiler stood. 

Gazing upon the pendant branches waving. 

Where the slant beam of evening pours a flood 

Of glittering light, their graceful tendrils laving, * 

fiowing and bending to the frolic air. 

Like some sweet sportive child, all innocent of care. 
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He shakes his axe, and triumphing he cries : 
*' In truth thou art a fair and matchless prize ; 
Yet tremble ! Here must end thy sylvan reign ; 
To-morrow, hke thy brothers of the shade, 
Thou too must bend thy heaven-aspiring head, 
Soird on the dusty earth, those tresses bright ; 
Then borne aloft — ^the trophies of my might 
To crown the labours of my wild campaign." 

. . . But now behind the western clouds to rest 
Sinks the red orb ; and through the leafy shade 
Trembles the moon — and down by toil oppressM, 
To earth he falls — his couch her bosom made. 

He sleeps— on moss, with violets overgrown, 

His youthful limbs with careless ^race are thrown ; 

His vigorous arm, idly beneath his head, 

With hyacinthine clusters, richly spread ; 

O^er the dark sparkling orbs, the eyelids close, 

SteepM in the balmy dew of silent, deep repose. 

So lay the beauteous boy of old. 
Who drew the crescent queen, so cold, 
Down from her inter- lunar cave, 
la silver showers of light, a kiss to cmve. 

What vision glides within the secret cell. 
Where swarming fancies, slumber bound, retire t 
What voice harmonious, by some secret spell, 
Creeps through the silent porches of the ear : 

And whispering nisar — 
Blends with the busy thoughts, and does'the theme inspire t 

What shadowy form, above the sleeper's brow, 

Bends softly now ? 
Breathing and fluttering, like the summer breeze. 

When it woos the waving trees ? 
What is that thing 

So gently whispering f 

A form more soft than the silver ray. 
To Ida's mount, that found a way. 
And kissM the shepherd as he lay; 
More light than the feathered clouds that fly 
Across the azure summer sky, 
With a voice that is most sweet, 
Warbling, wild, trembling, exquisite ; 
Like the unletterM winds of heaven. 
Whose tones, unaccented, are driven 
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Along the lone harp's answering strings, 
Murmuring unutterable things — 
Prompts his wild dream, in accents low, 
Faltering, melodious, as a silver stream, soft, melancholy, 
thus they flow : 

" Existence is a precious thing 
To all who breathe the vital air ; 
All love to feel the genial spring, 
Their coursing pulses visiting, 
All love to live, to breathe, t(\ be, 
All shudder at mortality, 
Unwilling all to die ! 

" The wretch, who drags the load of life. 
The slave, who hangs his chain with tears, 
Care, want, and sickness, pain and strife, 
And age amid the dregs of years. 
Still to existence fondly cling. 
Hold it a dear and precious thing, 
Unwilling all to die ! 

•* What is existence, then, to those 
Whose rose of life is yet unblown 1 
Who, with enchanting nature free, 
Live in delighted revelry ; 

Whose pulses high with health are beating, ' 

Whose moments winged with rapture fleeting, 
To whom each breath they draw is joy. 
Oh ! they do grieve to die ! 

" Hast thou not roved the glades at night, 

Listening the melancholy bird. 

By crossing branches screenM from light. 

Her heart unclose. 

Lament her woes. 
Murmur in notes of tender pain. 
O'er Itys, her lov'd Itys slain. 

And would'st thou go, and die 1 — 

" Or know'st thou what it is to spy 
The moon come dancing up the sky 1 
Sowing with pearls the gay, green earth, 
Calling the blushing flowers to birth. 

While all the birds' glad chorus rises, 

And the coming God surprises ; 
And would'st thou go, and die T 

" Ah, hear me ! yon green canopy, 

Where night winds, whispering, breathe and die — ' 
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I 

That tree, whose branches shade thy head, 

With me, of life they wove the thread. 

My parent, sister, home, delight ! 

Oh spare it ! spare yon beauteous sight ! 

Think ! — when it falls, a spirit free, 

Happy, gay, bright, shall nothing be ! 

Think ! — when on earth its branches lie, 

A breathing, blissful thing shall die ; 

Shadl perish, melt, and be no more 

Than the wild, vagrant air, that binds earth^s verdant shore.** 

CeasM the soft voice, and husliM the trembling lay ; 
The bending, breathing form to ether melts away. 

He wakes— he gazes : through the clear, blue sky 

Glides the fair moon in her serenity. 

He listens ; all is silent, save the sound 

Of whispering leaf, that falling seeks the ground. 

And the soft rustle of the forest round. 

Again, his eyes are closM, the pleasing charm 

His senses seek : " Oh sleep, that voice restore ! 

On my fond eyes, that tender radiance stream !" 

In vain, the voice is hushed, the vision breathes no more .... 

Now the glad mom, all roses, seeks the east ; 
The golden beams pour glorious on the earth. 
Gilding the trees, the glades ; the pleasant noise 
Of carolling birds, of freshening breeze the voice ; 
And bees low droning at their honey'd feast, 
Declare, of spirit-stirring day, the birth ; 
Awakening nature from the downy nest 
Of cool refreshing night, and dewy rest. 

Vainly for him ! those sinewy arms of might, 
Which with the giants of the forest strove ; 
To the great mother, bending with delight, 
Their haughty, leafy tops, the Titans of the grove. 
Now nerveless hang on either side ; his eye 
A fond, distracted, charm'd expression wears, 
Drown'd, in a treacherous flood of softness lie, 
His sense, his being. His whole spiiit bears 
A soul-pervading, a resistless power; 
A stranger to lus bold and unconstrained heart, until that 
fated hour. 

*' Oh tree mysterious ! breathes there, in thy shade, 
Of dropping branches, leaves, and balmy flowers, 
A life, an influence, an existence made 
To dweU 1 though^ feeling, in thy wavy bowers I 
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If it be BO, oh fair and beauteous tree ! 

The hidden genius show ; reveal the nymph to me !^' 

But silent nature no response supplies, 

No lovely nymph glides forth to bless his eyes ; 

The sun forbids ; beneath his golden beam 

No shadeless spirits float, no air-wove visions stream. 

The pale, mysterions moon, in her charmed hours 

Of silvery light, restores 
To nature's essences the mystic forms, 

And wild fantastic powers. 

When the still shade of dewy twilight fell 

On that dark forest's misty glade and dell ; 

And she, the Triform, p'er the woods surrounding. 

Shed her strange quivering beams, outline and form coa< 

founding; 
While, as she rose, through mazy thicket near. 
The nightingale her soul did pour, in warblings shrill and 

clear. 

Then as entrancM, but not asleep, he lay; 

Wasting, in fond despair, his soul away. 

Soft, as the light, scarce denser than ^he, air, 

That wavM the paly gold of her bright hair ; 

With looks divinely pure, and sweeUy wild, 

The lovely one appear'd, and on the enthusiast smilM. 

Smiles not of earth ! — ^the fairest child of day. 
That ever charm'd the enraptur'd soul away, 
Betrays the sordid dust from whence she came : 
But she ! the bending rose — the mounting flame, 
Faint emblems of that bright, ethereal thing, 
Around whose airy steps, the flowers delighted spring. 

Oh hours of bliss ! — ^hours exquisite ensuing ! 
Love o'er their heads his sacred roses strewing. 
As with his beauteous forest bride. 
Content the green- wood shades to tread — 
The world forgot — its luxury and pride, 
And all the thousand chains, that bind 
The free and generous mind ; 
The pleasant sylvan life he led. 
While swift, the silver-footed hours unheeded fly, 

And as they fleeted by, 

In mystic dance, they wove 

A web of love. 

While she, gay, guileless, as an unvexed child, 
Its tender breast, with grateful love o'erflowing, 
U F 
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With innocent profusion, fondly wild 

Th' uncounted treasure of its heart bestowing ; 

Plays round his path, or frolics in his eye, 

Like the glistening sunbeams on the leaves, when the wind 

goes fluttering by ; 
Or in soft accents, whispers to his ear, 
Those fond caressing tones, 'tis ecstasy to hear. ' 

Oh forest glades ! where in communion bless'd, 

Enchained in each other's arms they stray; 

While holy rapture steals within his breast, 

Her hallow'd, purifying, soft'ning ray, 

And all the harsh, rude characters impress'd 

Upon that heart, melt into love away \ 

Oft, on some moss-enwoven bank they lie. 

While o'er their heads the whispering murmurs creep, 

Of rustling branches, by the spirit stirr'd 

Of holy nature, where within the deep 

Of those vast solitudes her voice is heard ... 

Oft listen they the sigh . 

Of the breeze rising, and the varied sound, 

Of cooing turtles, waters falling round, 

Or bell of bird, on airy turret ringing. 

Or squirrel cracking nut, from bough to bough light springing ; 

While heavenly love to nature lent a soul, 

A power, a breath, to harmonize the whole. 

When the stars watch'd the empyrean deep, . 

Their glittering eyes, in silence looking down; 

When drowsy mortals lie entranced in sleep : 

And night sits hush'd upon her ebon throne ; 

Their eyes would trace the patterns rich which lie 

Gilding the floor of heaven; and she would tell. 

The old traditions of the world gone by ; 

Of him, whose vehement rashness did impel 

The beam-clad steeds athwart the glowing sky ; 

How from the fiery axle car he fell, 

Quench'd mid the stream-fed fields of Italy ; 

Of shadowy sprites in cave or wood that dwell, 

Of nature's monstrous giant progeny ; 

Huge sons of earth, that erst assail'd the throne. 

Of Jove the august, and how his bolt pursued, 

And whirling hail of rocks, the giant brood, 

And how, beneath the ^whelming heaps they roar 

And shake with horrid groans, the heaving mountain hoar. 

Or she would wake the shell and sweetly sing 
Of rush-crown'd naiads by the swelling spring. 
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Of her, with smiles, the cruel breast to move. 

Of shaggy Polypheme to sweetest love, 

Or, of that beauteous nymph who fled 

Beneath old ocean's caves of darkest hue, 

Rearing in Sicily's fair plains her head ; 

And how the love inspired would still pursue, 

Springing in flower embroider'd fields, fast by her side to 

view .... 
While peace, as thus she sings, soft brooding lies 
"Within that breast, and fills those tender e^es. 

Alas for her ! he may not long enjoy 

Pleasures so sweet, so pure ; earth claims her part. 

Homely affections, baser thoughts employ 

His spirits, and the mortal in his heart. 

Wearied of ecstasy, rejects the flame, 

So pure, so bright, by holy myst'ry fed. 

By truant wishes, vagrant fancies led, 

He craves the joys, man from the world may claim. 

His vigorous soul, on strenuous action bent. 
Spurns at the spiritual life of love, 
Till ufg'd by rankling thorn of discontent, 
He seeks the city — he forsakes the grove ! 

Amid the bustling, struggling ways of men, 
Who now so ardent, stirring, bold, and free : 
The wealthy mart of commerce trod again. 
Who busy, greedy, covetous, as he ? 

In strife of popular assembly. 
His passionate voice is brawling, mid the crowd 
Of hot contention, loud debate, reply. 
Aspersion fierce, recrimination loud. 

Stretch'd at the banquet, garlanded with flowers. 
On golden couch, the board with splendour crown'd. 
Of Sashing lights, bright crystals,^ gems, while pours 
The purple wine, rich perfumes rolling round, 
As with gay laugh, and echoing song, the marble halls re- 
sound. 
Shall he recall the still and dewy glade, 
Where, wrapp'd in tender dreams he fondly stray'd. 
Listening, the night-bird's warbling descant made 1 

While she ! . . . 

Upon her breast her gentle head depending ; 
Her locks unbound, in silken streams descending ; 
Her tender arms in soft despondency 
Flung o'er that bosom, where such sorrows lie, 

F2 
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Beneath the parent tree, whose branches light. 
Waving and checkering to the morning ray. 
Were wont to fill her with a glad delight — 
Now melancholy, faded, pines away. 

Mute is her grief, her life is lost in wo ; 
Wo ! strange companion for that spirit wild : 
Yet list ! once more the charmed accents ^ow ! 
Thus mourns in soft lament fond nature's child ; 
But faltering now that voice, broken and low. 

" Oh heavenly light ! why art thou to mine eyes 
Become a hateful thing, a vexihg sore. 
Sweet vernal breeze ! ah wherefore dost thou rise, 
Chilly and damp 1 Alas! he comes no more. 

" Ye warbling birds ! whose choral notes of joy, 
Fiird with a soft delight my spirit's core ; 
Why grieve me with discordant sympathy, 
Jangl^ and harsh ? Alas ! he comes no more. 

" And sparkling morning, thou sweet hour of prime. 
Ye incense breathing flowers, dew spangled o'ef : 
Why scentless, colourless, refuse to shine 
On me, so sad \ Alas ! he comes no more. 

*' Pale hour of evening ; holy calm moonlight ; 
Hour best belovM, wilt thou my peace restore I 
Alas ! thy silence chills, thy shades affright, 
^Gloomy and lone. Alas ! he comes no more. 

'* From me the scene of harmony has fled ; 

Life 4n its spring is checked, and sicklied o'er ; 

Love, hope, and joy, on Which my spirit fed. 

Are quench'd in night. He comes, he comes no more.** 



P A R T I L 

Ou suis je ? — quai je fait — que dois je faire encore ? 
Quel transport me saisit ? — Quel chagrin me devore 
Errante, et sans espoirs ! . . . . 

Thb dewy shades of eve were softly falling, 

And silent sadness wraj^'d each sylvan glade ; 

No dor-hawks hum ; no sweet bird, tree topp'd calling, 

No whispering voice of leaves and zephyrs made ; 
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Save, that from time to time the owl did cry, 

And flit with dusky wing athwart the pale clear sky. 

The glorious sun had closed his golden eye, 
And sunk behind the crimson, in purpling west, ' 
And lo ! all solemnly the full moon rose ; 
Leaning against the eastern mount her breast; 
Then slow ascending through the ether gray. 
Bright round, and cold, pursued her shining way; 
While from her path the floods of silver sheen. 
Trembling, the leafy labyrinth between ; 
Checkered with strange and flick'ring light the ground ; 
While browner horror wrapped the closing shades around. 

. . . Who, darkling, doth the forest mazes tread % . 
Some wandering faun ? some satyr wild and hoar ? 
Or vision of the sickly fancy bred ? 
Or he ! the loved, the lost, returned once more 1 
He bears the attic garb, in graceful fold, 
Wrapp'd round those limbs of more than mortal mould ; 
The fatal axe, athwart his shoulder gleaming, 
Strange beams of pale and ominous light, in cold reflection 
streaming. 

'Tis he ! 'tis he ! one faint, wild, piercing cry ; 
'Tis he ! 'tis he ! Joy beats in every vein. 
Rushes the colour to her cheek ; the eye 
Flashes a gladdening light ; and o'er the plain, 
Fleet as the breeze, her winged footsteps fly ; 
Round him, her tender, winding arms are thrown ; 
And crouching to his feet, she sinketh down, 
Prone on the earth ; in speechless ecstasy. 

Long there she wept ; a fount of tears more pure, 
Than from the dewy eyelids of the morn, • 

Drop on the snow-white rose's breast : the sure, 
The fond delight, healing that bosom, torn 
By all ihose lacerating wounds which rend 
The bleeding heart, in vehement love's despair ; 
And the wild beating tumult sinks to rest. 
As ocean's heaving waves, beneath the halcyon's breast. 

•' Tliou art retum'd ! art here ! I ask no more ! 
I with no tale of grief will vex thy heart ; 
Thou art return'd ; kind ! pitying as before. 
To thy poor forest child ! no more to part I 
Ah ! not again in bitterness to know 
Thee cruel ! faithless ! lost ! unutterable wo ! 
Thou art return'd. Ah best beloved ! ah say ! 
Swear thou wilt never, never more, thus rend my soul 
away !" 
11* 
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Imploring^ eyes, and quivering shaking frame, 
Beseeching looks, fix'd earnest on his face ; 
Knees bent to earth; adjuring words that came, 
Like rushing stream, with sobs, smiles, tears^ find place. 

He stands, as stands the rock against the wave, 

Whose marble foot the wooing waters lave ; 

Vain, broken, beating things ; and find themselves a grave. 

He stands, as stands some high, majestic tower ; 
Threatening and dark, its silent summits lower, 
Nor yield to flattering gale, nor melt to stilly shower. 

Cruel ! with pitiless eye, he answers cold, 

The impassioned earnest face ; so fondly gsizing^ 

Strains — the soft, snowy fetters to unfold, 

Struggling, impatient : then his dead voice raising. 

That voice, whose accents terrible and stern, 

Bid the joy-circling streams back on the heart return^ 

" 1 came,'^ he cries, *' to seek some garlands green 
To crown the banquet of a faithful friend $ 
I had forgot the fond, romantic dream : 
What ! shall such folly never have an end 1 
Unloose these clasping arms ; away ! away ! 
Lysippus calls : the feast brooks no delay. 
My soul abhors this idle life of love, 
Action and enterprise my spirits move. 
Unhand me then !" and struggling to be free, 
He shsdLcs th' embracer rudely from his knee. 

She falls ! ^her face to earth. The dust is spread 
Around those outstretch^ arms, that beauteous head. 
He Vould depart while thus she prostrate lies ; 
But no ! she upward springs — pursues him as he flies ; 
Fills, with her anguish'd shrieks, the midnight air — 
The passionate accents of a last despair : 

** Thou art my sun !— ah ! leave rtie not alone ! — 
My breath of life ! — ah ! leave me not to die ! — 
My heaven ! — my being's soul ! — thou shalt not go- 
Hold, recreant limbs ! nor let the traitor fly. 
Hear me, great Pan ! — great Nature ! hear my cry ! 
Freeze up the springs of life ! Arrest the warm supply." 

She said ; and pitying Nature heard the prayer — 
Awe-struck he stands — with strange and sdtered air ; 
Those limbs of symmetry no longer fair. 
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Age, premature, with knotty cramps deforms 
That frame of excellence — those limbs of power ; 
While o'er his altered brow the darkening storms 
Of passion, fury, rage, terrific lower. 

" Witch ! demon ! fiend !" But she ! — one shriek receives. 
The granted prayer ; one anguished glance replies — 
And to her bowery canopy of leaves, 
Like a ^oor, helpless, startled bird she fiies : 
There lost in ecstasy of sorrow, grieves 
Over the ruined form, her passion's sacrifice. 

" Witch ! demon ! fiend ! — and yet appear once more ; 
Reverse the charm, thou sorceress ! life restore ! — 
Thou wilt not ! I will* tear these from thy shrine ! 
The curs'd enchanted bark shall swiftly feel 
The riving vengeance of my woodman's steel ! 
Yes, I will cleave that tree ador'd of thine I" 

One pause ! all silent sadness ! no reply, 
Save what the branches, drooping mournfully. 
And lowly bending to the earth, supply. 
He strikes — but then a sudden horror chill. 
Through every quivering, trembling leaf doth thrill, 
And from the bark some silent drops distil .... 

Thus fell the loveliest of the virgin train ; 
Victim of man's caprice, of man's disdain : 
"Flowers, cropped to glad the triumph of the day : 
Ughted, and cast like faded weeds away. 
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When all the fiercer passions cease ; 
(The glory and disgrace of youth ;) 
When the deluded soul in peace 
Can listen to the voice of truth ; 
When we are taught in whom we trust, 

And how to spare, to spend, to give, 
(Our prudence Kind, our pity just,) 

'Tis then we rightly learn to live. 

Crabbi. 



LOVE AND DUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

victor to eugene. 

Cher Eugene, 

Here I am, at last, amid charming scenery ! 

It is impossible for anything to be more romantic, more 
beautiful than this seacoast. Imagine the majestic, lowering 
cliffs rising precipitously from the beach, and casting their 
dark shadows upon the waters below ; while between them 
lie the sweetest little wooded valleys ! cottages ! neat gar- 
dens! hedge rows! pollards! — I love pollards, you know, 
Goth that 1 am ! and I love them in rows. Then the little 
crystal streams that trickle and ripple through those sweet 
pastoral vales — murmuring over pebbles bright as cornelian 
:md gold. In short, I am in rapture. 

Here is to be found that perfect quiet in which I so im- 
mensely delight — nature, repose, happiness ! . . . I only wish 
/or a crook and a pipe, (with a Phyllis, you will say,) and to 
pass away my time in these sylvan solitudes. Yes, 1 always 
had a foible for a pastoral, even in a book, where one must 
confess they are somewhat flat, but in real life. For once 
the reality surpasses the description ; a pastoral life is indeed 
a lovely thing. 'Tis true the dryads have forsaken the 
woods, and shepherds and nymphs no longer wear snow- 
white garments and coronets of flowers ; but Nature, the di- 
vine influence — that influence which under one form or other 
man has so devoutly worshipped, still is adorable as ever. 
And in truth a living spirit seems to me pervading. I protest, 
I think there is a b^ing and a life even in the very trees ; I 
never see a willow waving its tresses to the breeze, without 
feeling that there is sentiment. A huge old oak, does not one 
venerate him like an actual " ancient of days V and who 
ever saw a field covered with kingcups and daisies, without 
a sense of love, such as one feels for a group of lambs or 
children. 

Throughout all the great Spirit peeps forth — the marvellous 
life of this marvellous world ! — and when I am alone and the 
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breeze is whispering through the woods, and the fall of wa- 
ters heard, and those low indistinct noises that haunt woody 
places, and which, I am sure, gave rise to the fables of ha- 
madryads, if they be fables — I feel a sort of communion with 
the all'pervading life, and am wrapped in an awe and a mys- 
tery far more delightful to me than any enjoyment which the 
combined inventions of man can present^-and you know I 
have pretty nearly run the circle of such felicities — and in the 
theatre of their perfection, at Paris. 

But I am never at home among men. There is an erhpti- 
ness, a vacancy, a childishness about all man^s schemes and 
doings — such a pigmy as he appears in this vast universe ! — 
such a mere mite even upon this little globe. This httle 
globe, did I say ? this immense, swelling circle, fraught with 
unimaginable wonders .... and yet, if one looks within, the 
same boundless immensity discloses itself; a vast, mysteri- 
ous infinity of thought and being; harmonizing so wonder- 
fully with the beautiful, and the grand, and the good, and the 
interminable ..... 

Such are my thoughts, foolish enough, you will say, as I 
walk in a little green meadow, on which the house in which 
1 live at present looks. 

I must describe, for 1 am desperately in love : not with 
womankind though, but with landscape; you know I am 
made to dote on these things, with a passion and a love. 
What is that the divine English poet says ? 

• 

" The universe haunted him like a passion/* &c., &Ci 

My meadow is surrounded by trees, that hang and wave over 
it in every possible variety of form and beauty ; and there is 
a wide, shallow brook, as clear as crystal, running through 
it ; and when the moon rises, and tips these trees with silver, 
shining, reflected in the bosom of the little stream ; and the 
evening breeze waves the pendant branches, casting mys- 
terious shadows over the grass ; and all is still, save the low- 
ing of distant cattle, or the sharp yelp of a little dog : then I 
walk, and muse, and meditate. 

If I choose to walk down^y valley, I reach the sea beach 
in about a quarter of an hour : and then imagine the contrast. 

This may well be called an iron-bound coast ; the rocks, 
black and riven as if by the mighty thunderbolt, rise to a 
prodigious height, above *' the heaving wilderness of waves.** 
The moon shines upon the sparkling sand, which gUtters 
with innumerable streams, and shallow lakes, and rocks, and 
starfish, and sea weeds, and shells, and ^ those tiny wonders 
and ornaments of that second mystery, the vast deep below; 
that other unknown world, those depths profound, where 
riches inappreciable lie : 



« 



Wedges of gold ; great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestunable stones, unvalued jewels." 
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Food for thought again. 

This heaving, everlasting ocean that breaks in dull monot- 
ony at ray feet. So little mind, so vast a matter. These 
deserts of creation; where not only thought cannot live ; but 
where thought cannot even penetrate. This wild wind sigh- 
ing over the desolate shore. 

But I am weary of my own vague, crude reflections. 

As for you, you will only scoff, and scorn, at me and them. 

And so here is an end of all this wisdom, for the present. 

There is a very handsome, though rather ancient-looking, 
chateau to be seen among these hills ; instead of worrying 
myself any more with thinking what I am, I am inclined to 
try to discover what it is. I like to look about me, through 
these casements of half a dozen hues in breadth, that have 
been opened in my head ; and to-morrow 1 positively will 
get out of my valley, scale the heights, and have a view of 
that old place. 

" Ha, Pierre ; what do you call the place there 1" 

" Plait-ily monsieur .^" 

" That great building which stands in the valley, beyona 
the watch-tower hill." 

'* Chateau, monsieur,^* 

" But of what V 

" Montalembert, monsieur,^^ 

'^ It seems a wild, neglected-looking affair ; I should like 
to get inside of it." 

'* Pas possible, monsieur. .'^^ 

" Not possible : and pray why not ?" 

" Personne rCy est admis.^^ 

** Nobody admitted. So then some one lives there." 

" Out, monsieur, assurenient.^^ 

** And who, in the name of Heaven, can choose such a 
place of rest 1" 

" Monsieur de Montalembert, monsieur. '*^ 

" De Montalembert, who's he 1" 

** Ancien militaire, monsieur. ^^ 

" Well, he must be lonely enough in that domicile. Might 
not one take pity upon him, and give him a call I" 

" Ne crois pas, monsieur.'*'* 

** You don't think I might : arid why not 1" 

* Ne, voit personne.^^ 

" Sees nobody ! and why sees he nobody 1" 

" Misanthrope, monsieur.^"* 

I am sittinpT writing at my open window, while Pierre, in 
his red cap, blue jacket, and long trouser?, is mending, in a 
lounging indifferent sort of manner, a gate composed of long 
unpeeled sticks, which hangs half on, half otf its rickety 
hinges. This gate opens into my croft, as I call the httle 
meadow, into which said casement of mine looks. This 
12 
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chateau, of which I speak, is a good way off, and lies quite 
secluded among the hills. I should be glad to have a look 
at it, and its misanthrope : but though the building has tho 
most lorlorn dilapidated air possible ; and I fancy the old 
fellow, like some neglected ruin, almost public property as a 
curiosity; suppose, if, instead of a great bear with a long 
beard, one should stumble upon a genuine " ancien mUitairej^ 
a man of sense and experience who has seen the world, and 
has not one ounce of romance in his composition, and that 
one should cut a most ridiculous figure, eh? That would 
not be well. 

There is nothing on earth so dreadful to me, as a man of 
sense, who knows the world ; questionless, nothing is so 
terrible. A fierce man, a clever man, a man of genius, a 
man of rank, a man of influence, a man of violence, one can 
face any of these ; but a man of sense ! . . . , 

Good-night. One by one, the twinkling lights in this little 
hamlet are going out ; the song is lulling into silence, Aooft 
after door closes, the ceaseless chattering of the children is 
at last hushed ; the parents are following to rest, 

" And leave the world to darkness and to me." 
Beautiful line ! Farewell. 



EUGENE TO VICTOR. 

Many thanks, dearest Victor, for all your abominable non- 
sense. It is so exactly yourself, that like an execrable 
caricature of an ugly face, one values it for its resemblance. 
The picture of your mind I thank you for, for strange, and 
out of all keeping as it is, one likes it because it is of 
you. But where, in the name of all most absurd, did you 
pick up this German way of looking at thinjgs ? Why cannot 
" a primrose on a river's brink, be a yellow primrose to you," 
as well as to any one else in the world ? In what comer 
of this city, or kingdom, indeed, did you pick up your idlo 
humour 1 But I am a fool to ask this question ; there is abun- 
dance of this stuff afloat, witness Victor Hugo, La Sue, La 
Martine, &c., &e«, &c., who all see, and believe, and make 
out so much more than any one else in their senses can. 

I profess to understand none of these things. I think life 
a very pleasant affair, so long as one passes it in the most 
charming of capital cities, with plenty of francs in one's 
pocket, and I don't comprehend the wit of going to walk by 
a purling stream and hear Phyllis sing, when one might, 
among a galaxy of lights, surrounded by all that is most 
beautiful upon earth, devour the volumes of sweet sound 
poured forth by that enchantress Grisi. To me a dinner at 
Grillon's is better than the very best pot au feu ever QOBb 
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cocted by Pierre. To say nothing of companionship with 
man, (that "vegetable animal of six feet in length!") still 
less with woman, that mere insect, in this vast infinitude of 
yours ; for a being so sublime, doubtless, they are very unfit 
companions, and I recommend you heartily to the whisperers 
in the woods 

However, nonsense apart, just let me warn you not to go 
and make yourself ridiculous by storming the castle of 
Montalembert. He is a gentleman, I advertise you, and 
neither barbu nor bear, and was well known as fort beau 
garqoriy not five hundred years ago. He has resided, of late 
years, upon his estate in those remote parts ; but I don^t 
suppose there is anything very romantic in that ; he kept a 
very fine establishment when in Paris, and frequented cer- 
tain tables in the Palais Royal ; so he is probably poor, and 
lives where he does for economy. 

If you present yourself in one of your strange moods, you 
will make the somewhat silly figure of a man who knows 
nothing of life and its usages; and you have just sense 
enough left, 1 take it, to be ready to shoot yourself, if you 
had looked like a fool ; that is, if you j^erceived that you had 
looked like a fool ; on the other condition you would have 
bidden the world good-night long ago. 

Madame de S. inquires for you sometimes. La dowey A 
hlanclie^ et gentiUe Euvhemie sighs and lifts up her blue eyes^ 
and is contracted to La Riviere — so go hang yourself. 



CHAPTER II. ' 

VICTOR TO EUOENE. 

There has been a wedding in our village, and a dance, and 
a sort oi fete champetre. A young fellow has been to fetch 
him a wife from among us, a niece of Pierre's, and grand 
doings had we upon the occasion. My meadow has been 
turned into a ballroom, my old trees hung with paper lamps. 
One particular favourite, that spreads his branches far and 
wide from a huge, knotted trunk, has served for an orches- 
tra : we had three fiddles and a drum. 

There were plenty of pretty girls and ugly old women, all 
in their white caps and short petticoats; some with rich 
crimson handkerchiefs, most with gay coloured ribands, mer- 
rily dancing away. A little booth, in one corner, served us 
with refreshments ; sweet bread with rather more sugar than 
usual, andouilles de cochon, gateaux de Nanterre^ plenty of sour 
wine, &c., &c., and very happy we were. 1 with my air 
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Parisien^for I flatter myself, however I tnay feel, I do not 
look German — took out one pretty girl after another. Nay, 
I did more, I danced with Pierre's mother— sixty at least— ^ 
but she chasseedt and pas de basgued, like the best ; and as for 
Pierre himself, I wish you could have seen him ; you would 
have been ashamed of your own performances 

It was a very pretty sight, and I enjoyed myself much, 
free from all that gene^ weight, ennui, and insipidity which I 
find in your grandes reunions ; chatting with my innocent and 
lively friends; amusing myself with these dear little rural 
coquettes, whose graces, like those of children, are so nawe 
and so guileless, so full of little tricks, that trick no on^, and 
pretty artifices, that hide nothing. 

Thus was I passing away my time pleasantly enough, as I 
have said, when, under the shaae of two or three trees which 
grow together, a Httle apart from the rest, 1 perceived a figure 
standing, which bore an air somewhat different from the re- 
mainder of the company. It was taller and slenderer, and 
had a more graceful outline than those little full-skirted 
dumplings. It was dressed in white, and wore a hat instead 
of ,a cap, which sufficiently denoted it a being of a better 
world. This fair creature leaned upon the arm of a dwarfish, 
withered thing, that looked more like a little sprite, a mere 
bubble of the earth, than anything else. A, tiny, puckered 
face, with two odd sharp eyes, appeared under her droll old- 
fashioned cap ; and her miniature arms, and! elfish figure, were 
clothed in a quaint open gown — black, covered with gaudy- 
coloured flowers, which was tucked up in a bunch behind. A. 
black quilted petticoat under, and a scarlet and gold handker- 
chief, pinned with formality across her breast, completed her 
costume. 

The fair creature in white stood very still ; the waving 
branches of the trees throwing a strange, flickering shadow 
over and around herl Every now and then, the little hag 
addressed her, and I fancied she smiled ; and as I got nearer, 
I could hear a very low voice murmur a few syllables in 
return. 

I don't know what there was in this couple, but I was par- 
ticularly attracted by it, and in a lounging, careless way, 1 
contrived at last to get pretty near. 

I shan't tell you what I saw. I am not going to draw a 
picture for you to caricature after the manner of Cruikshank. 
You can't make much of a figure in white, standing under a 
tree ; and as for the Uttle hag, make what you like of her. 

You read Milton as yvell as I — 

I took her for some creature of the elemeDt, 
And, as I pass'd I worshipped. 

There, laugh at that— laugh at me — ^you shall not have a syl- 
lable more. 
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I pulled off my hat, according to the fashion of these as- 
semblies, and asked the young lady — for after all she was a 
real young lady, she was not a nymph of the woods — to dance. 

^ Oh ye;3 ! do, mademoiselle," said the little hag, earnestly, 
" do, now, it will do you good." 

I pressed my suit, on this hint, as gently and respectfully 
as I could. She hesitated. 

^" Pierre will be so pleased," said the little womam " Such 
an honour, mademoiselle." 

I must have looked very charming, I dare swear I did — 
you know. I am a very handsome fellow ; so at last, out came 
a little hand, and it was put into mine — ^and we were perform- 
ing La Poule before we knew where we were. Neither am 
I going to describe to you how she danced; rest assured it 
was not like Euphemie, nor any young lady educated a la 
Company that I ever saw. Be content, it was very ill indeed. 
I am not in the least in the world enchanted, don't fancy that 
1 am. Nothing could be worse done — there, you thought I 
was going into a rapture. Bah ! you are caught. 

She is a very .... Oh ! I was going to let out the secret 
of her face^-a very awkward— Pooh ! the description of her 
figure — such a hand ! And then her carriage ! her attitude ! 
Moreover, 1 could not get a word frbm her, so probably she 
is an idiot, and that little hag has the care of her, and brought 
the poor thing to see the dance. Upon my honour, I don't 
think she uttered three syllables : stupid to a degree— no, be- 
yond all degrees. Not one atom of savoir vivre, grace, viva- 
city, coquetry, or anything charming in her composition; 
«till! like Madame Tussaud's waxwork figures, and deli- 
cate ! . . . You know how I hate that abominable slipslop 
delicacy, that some women affect ; and that, honestly, I think 
a good round-faced, jolly poissarde, who has carried a ton 
weight of luggage from a packet boat for me, a thousand 
times more attractive creature than one of your languid, lean, 
pale, spiritless, nervous lie-a-bed beings. 

You scarcely ever saw so delicate a looking creature as 
this alive. " Her hand is almost transparent, and her figure — 
more like a sylph than a woman — so slender— yet not angu- 
lar. I don't mean that she is a skeleton. 

However, good-night. Pierre goes to the post town to- 
morrow ; and t am writing, as the steeds of the dusky night 
are preparing to go to bed in the ocean : for the dissipation 
of this evening has somewhat discomposed me, and I cannot 
rest. .... 

This is the very sweetest window that I have. Oh how 
lovely looks that little meadow, and that bright planet over 
the chestnut tree ; and the rippling water of my brook ; the 
stars glimmering in it. However, good-night. 

I forgot to tell you that she went away very early, and the 
little black petticoat with her. I saw Pierre attend her, hat 
12* 
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in hand, to some distance ; my own attendance had been 
courteously declined. I asked Pierre who she was, but he 
affected not to know. I did not care to question, others— I 
shall get it all out of Pierre by-and-by ; that is to say, it is a 
matter of peVfect indifference to me who she is ; for I shall 
never see her again, probably — I care not whether 1 do or 
not — that is to say, scarcely at all. Good-night. 

IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 

(Written upon a scrap of paper and then torn in two.) 

And she came upon my soul like a gleam in a dull gloomy 
day, when it beams on the heaving bosom of the ocean ; like 
a strain in the silence of the woods, when it falls upon the 
ear awakening all the charmed thoughts that dwell within 
the soul ; like the angel, when, with his golden flowing locks 
and swanlike wings, he bears from the high heavehs, notices 
of better worlds. I think I shall go mad with ecstasy. 

Write him — ^no, not for the universe. I am a hoai'ding 
miser, I am more— I would not have even the Sun behold my 
treasure, could it be so : the evening, the twilight, when the 
moon sheds her soft mysterious light ; yes, as I saw her first, 
so might I see her ever, as a mystery, and a dream, and a 
poesy ; a spirit of these wild woods, in harmony with all 
around; in harmony with my soul— with my fond wild ima- 
ginings. Oh, that she were in truth a mysterious dweller in 
these solitudes — a dryad to be sought and worshipped in these 
deep and silent shades, alone. 



bu6ene to victor. 

Dka.r Victor, 

What are you about ? Send me more of your silly rhapso- 
dies, I pray — don't be afraid that 1 shall betray you to any 
one. 1 am too much ashamed of such stuff to do that. But 
let me have another chapter of this Daphnis ; showing how 
the nymph was shy, and how she was wild, and how she was 
captwred ; and how, crowned with myrtle, she was at lengtn 
happily espoused before the altar of the cloven-footed Pan ; 
that is to say, in a dingy parlour before jolly red-faced Mon- 
sieur le Maire ; and how she was brought to Paris, and in- 
stalled iji a fashionable saloon ; and how* she made a very 
modish, or a very silly wife — either will do ; and how Romeo 
asked, too late, " Wherefore was he Komeo 1" and wished he 
had been Victor all the time. 

It is in vain to hide it. I see the whole plan of your ro- 
maace; but as I think you write prettily, pray send me therest. 

P.8. — Now don't go and be very absurd. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

VICTOR TO EUOKNK. 

I WAS walking in my meadow yesterday, chewing the cad 
of many fancies, you may be sure, when the old broken-down 
gate opened a Httle, then shut to again, then opened, then 
partly shut. As I looked steadily at it, I perceived a small 
wizened face peeping between the bars, and it was not long 
before I recognised my little friend, in the black Howered 
gown and quilted petticoat, peeping through. So I went very 
civilly up to the gate, and asked if there was anything that 
1 could do for her. 

*^ No,'* she said, looking a little confused ; and then, after 
it would seem, a moment's reflection, said, ** M ademois^^lle 
had lost her bracelet, and she was come to look for it." 

I opened the gate, and in stepped my friend ; and making 
the best of her way to the trees, under which 1 had the even- 
ing before first seen her standing, she began to look about in 
the grass very busily for some time. Of course I assisted in 
the search ; no bracelet, however, appeared, and, after a few 
minutes, the little goody seemed to tire of stooping ; so 
taking a long breath or two, as if quite weary, she sat down 
upon a little bench under the tree, and instead of looking for 
the bracelet, fixed her eyes upon me, as 1 continued the 
fruitless search in her place. 

At last she said, suddenly " Monsieur rC est pas de ce pays-ciJ*^ 

" And how do you knaw that 1 am not of this country, ma 
petite bonne ?" said I. 

" It is sp, however," said she. 

"That is more than you can possibly tell," said I. 

" But it is so," repeated she with a positive nod of her head; 
" and, moreover, you are from Paris." 

I asked her aofain how she knew that. 

" La toumure,'*^ said she, carelessly. 
- I was pleased with the little hag for her discernment; indu- 
bitably there is a certain toumure that is not to be mist^en. 

** But yet," said she, as if considering, " it is a very strange 
thing to me, why he should be staying in this wild place 1 
What can a handsome young gentleman from Paris, possibly 
find to do here 1 He will not tell me — and if he did, 1 should 
not believe him." 

" No, I dare swear you would not," said I. 

"Nevertheless, I should like to know what fable you 
would invent, at least," continued she. 

"' Perhaps,. I shoiild say, that I was a lover of be&iltiful 
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scenery, of tranquillity, of solitude, of reflection, and what 
not," said I. 

" Pfl* vrai — too good to be true. Perhaps a lover of some 
thingf or of some one else.'^ 

" Perhaps so ; but that did not bring me here." 

" Then why leav^ Paris ?" 

« I hate Paris." 

" Pc^ possible /" with a little screamlike joy : then after a 
pause, ^' Young gentlemen sometimes l\ate Paris, for very 
disgraceful reasons." 

" Upon my honour, I have none such." 

" True, that's true," said she, as if in this she believed 
me; then after a little consideration, " that's the face of an 
ancient family," resumed she ; " those roturiers never get a 
certain casit of features : that's the air of true noblesse. ^^ 

" It is, I believe," said I. 

" But he is very poor — they all are." 

** They all are not.'' 

" But you are*" 

" Perhaps, so— perhaps not." 

She looked hard at me. *' I don't think you are poor; I 
am sure you are not ; your circumstances are easy ; they are 
affluent ; you are rich. But why did you come here V 

" I told you why." 

*' Those were no reasons : people don't bury themselves 
in places like these for such silly weak reasons as those : I 
am not such a little fool, as to credit that stuff. You are 
under a cloud, I am sure yOu are : people that are as they 
should be dont run away from their kind. It is a very 
shocking thing, young man, to run away from, and hate one's 
kind ; it is what no one ought to do, no one ever does do, with- 
out good reasons. You have done something very wicked, 
I know you have ; you have been betrayed into it, your face 
tells me so ; but I am sure you have done some very \vicked 
thing, and that's the reason you are here. Or you are in 
love, as you call it, with some poor country girl, which would 
be a monstrously wicked thing for one like you ; and you 
are come here to be her destruction; and if that be your de- 
sign, I hate you, and may everything good renounce you, 
and the foulest of fiends take you." She looked like a little 
fury, 

" Upon my honour, and by the honour of my ancestors, 
madam, you do me great injustice," said I, as seriously as I 
could ; for you can conceive nothing more laughable than 
her passion, her little figure rocking about, and her sharp 
features, nose like a needle, and mouth like a thread, £41 
alive. *• I think I never did anything very bad ; and 1 don't 
care for any country girl in the world. I am really here 
only to indulge an idle humour, for I do love a pretty valley 
am a quiet village, strange as it may seem to you ; and I do 
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fhink Paris and its pleasures, as they are called, sadly want 
variety ; at least, 1 for one am tired of the same eternal 
round ; but," and I went up, and sat down by her, " 1 teU you 
everything, and you tell me nothing ; who are you 1" 

She made no reply whatsoever to this, but kept looking 
at me. 

** Oh, if I could but read your heart !" . . . Another long 
pause. " Well, well," at last with a deep-drawn bteath, al- 
m6st a sigh, '* I did not think the heights of Montalembert 
were to be seen from hence." 

" What do you know of Montalembett j" dsked I eagerly. 

" Know of it !" said she, with a toss of the head. " Well* 
we shall never find mademoiselle's bracelet," getting up in a 
sort of huriy ; " Bonjour^ monsieur,''^ 

What a stupid dolt I was. There was she departing, and 
not a single atom of intelligence gained. But she looked so 
odd, and was so odd, that, to tell you the truth, I was put a 
little out of conceit even with her principal. I thought the 
whole thing so strange ; and I could not but suspect that she 
had been sent. My dream was over ; I was awakened, and 
took Biademoiselle for a vety ordinary, or, extra-ordinary 
being ; but not for one to my taste. 

So I let the old crone bustle to the gate, and do#n the 
road ; and then just as she was out of sight, between the 
overarching branches of a deep lane which plunges to the 
bottom of that valley, on the opposite side of which rise the 
heights of Montalembert, I bethought myself that I would 
follow. So I started away, and when I had recovered her, 
for, in making the detpur, I had lost her among the turns and 
falls of the httle lane with its high banks of turf, sand, and 
underwood ; when, therefore, I recovered her, I slackened 
my pace, and, keeping at a distance and conceaUng myself 
as well as I could, yet without losing sight of her altogether 
I followed her. 

She went at a pretty quick, hobbling pace down the steep, 
then crossed a shallow river in the depths of the valley, by a 
wooden bridge, and began, with many interruptions for 
breath, to cUmb the steep path, that leads through a little 
copse clothing the other side. 

The copse terminates in the moorlands of the hills ; and 
the path being open on every side, I feared she would see 
me, so I waited till she disappeared behind the first ascent — 
for as usual, the hill, or rather mountain, rose by degrees 
steep after steep — and then with a rapid pace I cleared that, 
and lying down at the top of it, saw, unseen myself, my 
little friend working up the opposite bank : and thus followed 
her, till 1 beheld her safely travelling down the last steep, 
forming the valley in which the Chateau de Montalembert 
lies buried : and then I lost her. 
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I suspected as much, certainly, and was not surprised to 
find that mademoiselle belonged to this chateau — and that 
she was probably the daughter of the old misanthrope within. 

So far, so good. 

Being arrived, I of course determined to make a recon* 
noissance of the place where these strange beings resided. I 
found a large chateau, of that date when the immense castel- 
lated fortresses of the barbarous ages, which one meets with 
now and then in the provinces, reminding one of days of 
giant power and giant oppression, had given way to what 
we properly call a chateau — a sort of fortified country house, 
or rather palace. This had the usual complement of turrets, 
pinnacles, and high-pointed roofs — the grand facade, the 
gloomy, heavy entrance, the numberless windows, Ac, &c. 

It stood upon a scarped bank, surrounded by a wide ditch, 
now neglected, and filled with reeds and brushwood ; and was 
only to be approached by the front, which gave upon the 
court, enclosed, as usual, by the stables and other offices, 
and surmounted by the seigneurial pigeonhouse. On one 
side a^ood a small chapel, adorned with a cross, and by it an 
iron gate. This gate led into a large, formal garden, encir- 
cled and shaded by a thick shrubbery, which separated it 
from the brushwood of the hiUs. 

The whole place bore rather the appearance of long neg- 
lect, than of real decay : the walls were discoloured though 
not dilapidated — the large windows and the Persian blinds 
out of order — the garden here and there cultivated, in other 
places all wild and overgrown. Not a creature appeared, 
either about the courtyard or the stables ; all was silent and 
forlorn — save that, in one corner of the garden, a Httle old 
man, half doubled with age, might be seen at work with his 
hoe : this was the only living creature I could discern. 

I descended the hill ; and then going round the shrubbery, 
at last found a place from whence I could look into the gar- 
den, and presently I saw my little old woman enter it, as if 
she were looking for someone. She peeped and searched 
about, and I followed her with my eyes ; at last she entered 
a small green arbour, made of lilac trees closely pleached; 
and I crept round to the back of it. 

And you think you are going to hear what I heard— but 
you are mistaken : so good-night to you once more. 

'* Therese, Therese, where can you have been all this 
timer' 

*' Oh, mademoiselle ! I have been to Beaucourt to buy eggs ; 
and Madeleine has had another attack, and is very low and 

Soorly ; and so I staid to chatter her up a little and to make 
er a glass of something good— and la! how tired I am, 
with this nasty hill !" 
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*' Indeed, Therese, that was Very good of you, — and to- 
morrow I will go and see poor Madeleine myself. Heighho !" 

" Well, mademoiselle, that will be very good of you, too, 
and very good for you^ — ^for walk you must and shall. What 
signifies sitting in this moping old place, and saying heigh- 
ho ! all the day long? — I am sure I wish you had something 
better to say heighho ! for, than a foolish old woman ?" 

Another sigh. 

The old woman. " Well — he certainly was a very proper 
man — what I call a very handsome, young man. Don't you 
think so, mademoiselle 1*' 

" He was very well." 

" Very well ! is that all ? But no matter — some vulgar, 
shuffling fellow." 

" That I'll be sworn he was not," warmly. 

•* Oh, pshaw ! — some of these country gentlefolks — these 
provincials — not good enough to figure in the great world — 
they do very well at a little wedding like that ; but you 
should see them at Paris — then you would learn something." 

"See him where I will," passionately, "he is no vulgar 
provincial— see him where I will !" 

"Pooh, pooh! you know nothing; whom have you to 
compare him with?" 

** 1 don't want to qompare him. I don't mean to compare 
him. But you said he was vulgar, and ugly, and ignorant, 
and I don't know what besides. Oh, Therese ! where were 
your eyes 1 — where were your eyes 1 

" Well, for my part, I don't know what there was about 
him, more than another." 

" Oh fy, Therese ! — how can you say so 1 

" That look — I don't know whether he was, as you say, ex- 
actly handsome ; he may be very ugly for what I care — ^but 
that look ! — oh, heavens ! — that sweet, feeling, penetrating 
look ? He a provincial ! he an ignorant — ! Ah, Therese, 
Therese! you do not show your usual good taste or dis- 
cernment here." 

"Well, I don't know — ^he danced so ill, and looked so 
aw\ ward — so shy, as I thought." 

"Danced so ill! — why, how gracefully he moved! dance^ 
I own, perhaps he did not — and what then so shy !— yes, he 
did look shy — so feelingly shy ! — so proudly shy !— ^ah, The- 
rese!" 

" Well, 1 am glad you liked him so much." 

^^Liked him so much ! Did I say I liked him ? Indeed that's 
a very unjust speech. I never said I liked him — I never 
thought of liking him — only when you began to abuse him 



so " 



" Well, for my part, I wonder where he comes from, and 
who'he is." 
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"Ah ! thaVs i^B thing : shall we ever, ever, see him again." 

** Most probably not," said Therese. " If he be the fine 
gentleman you take him for, depend upon it he is travelling 
for l^is amusement, and is far enough, off by this time." 

" Most probably," with another very deep sigh. ** Let us 
go in, for it is cold to-night, and very disagreeable here." 

The fiun was approaching the west, upon this loveliest of 
evenings, and shed his light over the garden in a flood of 
gold. 

She went in — and the listener went home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VICTOR TO EUGENE. 

Shaix I go to B^aucourt, Eugene ? She said — I did not 
tell you by-the-way, that she would go to Beaucourt, and 
ace Madeleine — shall I go and see her again? I have 
not told you how she sat in that little alcove of pleached 
lilac trees : she was in white ; her dress folded over her 
bosom, and her hair |n golden ringlets falling round her neck 
and shoulders; and she sat while she talked to the old wo- 
man, her face a little raised) and those beautful tender eyes 
gazing upward so fervently. No angel, no seraph, had 
ever an expression more passionate, more inspired ! And 
then, at one moment of the discourse, when the little witch 
4i)ade a sort of accusation against her — oh ! to see the ten 
thousand innocent shames that coursed each other, like 
flying clouds, over her countenance. Yes, most certainly, I 
will go to Beaucourt, and try my fortune a little further. 

I learned from Pierre the way to Beaucourt, and refusing 
the offer of a guide, I set forward. My way lay over bare,, 
fantastic hills, commanding, at intervals, fine Views of the 
ocean, spreading under a clear blue sky, and glittering be* 
neath the bright rays of the unclouded sun — yet it was not 
disagreeably hot, neither ; a fresh breeze blew up from the 
water, giving the most agreeable sensations ; the sheep were 
out upon the hills, the shepherd and his dog basking in the 
sun ; insects busily humming—- all nature cheerful and glad. 
And who so glad as he who with quick steps traversed the 
hills, his bosom swelling with delight as new as exquisite. 
At length he ascended a steep hill, and from the summit 
looked down upon a little hamlet, which he had been taught 
to consider as Beaucourt. 
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Such a fairy village ! — it lay nestling, as it were, in the 
hoUow of the mountains, in a shallow dell that opened upon 
the seashore.' The small white cottages intersperse with 
baby pollards, the diminutive gardens, all so neat, and so 
trim, imbosomed among the green swelling hills that rose 
precipitately around. A clear brook traversed this village, 
and went bubbling on to the sea, crossed by a pretty rustie 
bridge — ^you never saw a more perfectly Arcadian scene. 
I am the luckiest fellow in the world, to chance upon such a 
place for a meeting, a meeting how dear. But I will not an- 
ticipate. 

Once safely arrived, T began to feel all'those little demons 
of mauvaise honte, bashfulness, irresolution, &c., the destruc- 
tion of all one^s comfort in this world, beginning to make a 
bustle in my bosom. I thought I should look very foolish 
walking into Beauoourt without any apparent object ; for- 
getting that I was in the constant habit of taking long rural 
walks, in all directions, perfectly indifferent how I looked. 
1 fancied that she would suspect what brought me there — as 
if she could by possibility guess that I expected to meet her. 
However, there was no remedy but to go back, and I woukl 
have died rather than have done that ; so putting the be^ 
face upon the matter, I slowly descended the lane, which 
led directly into the village. 

And now, what was I to do ? Who was Madeleine I and 
where did she live 1 At what time was mademoiselle Ukely 
to visit her, if, indeed, she came at all ? Was I to wait here 
all day, for the chance of what might very probably never 
happen, that she might actually pay her visit and depart, 
•without my having been aware that she had even entered the 
place? What way would she come? One might at least 
discover that, by learning the way to Montalembert. 

*' Ha ! my little girl ; which is, the nearest way to the Cha- 
teau de Montalembert T* 

*' Montalembert, monsieur ! Mais par le chemin par ou moiP' 
sieur vient tParriver, There by that garden, close by Made- 
leine's cottage ; turn to the right, then to the left, then go 
right forward," &c. 

*' Madeleine's cottage ; you don't say so — ^which is Made- 
leine's cottage V 

" Oh ! there, monsieur, everybody asks for Madeleine — and 
she's no better than the rest of us. Donnez tin sol^ monsieurf 
a pauvre ftUe.^^ 

I gave her a couple of francs, at which she stared, and 
looked excessively delighted, and then I thought I had pur- 
chased enough of her precious time, and might fairly quea- 
tion her a little more. 

*' Well, but who comes to ask for Madeleine 1" 

** Oh ! mademoiselle, and the little one." 
13 G 
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" And who is Madeleine t" 

** Don't know — was a servant to Madame de Montaleni- 
bert, some say— iVc nCy connaispas — ^but I wish she'd get out 
of this place— then that little one wouI4 not come." 

" Ana why should not the little one come 1" 

The girl looked cautiously round, then came up and whis- 
pered, " Heretic, and worse." 

" And mademoiselle. . . . .1" 

" Ah ! pour mademoiselle /" 

" Is she heretic, and worse 1" 

" Oh no ! monsieur, not that — ^but — " 

" Well, what is she V 

•* Oh ! monsieur — Hen mechant pere-^Mais satrU vierge /— 
here she is, itnd the little one close behind her — au reeairf 
monsieur — aw rewotf"— and she was gone in a moment. 

The girl was right, they were certainly coming down 
the lane, and were nearly close upon us before we perceived 
them, and 1 felt as sure as the girl seemed to be, that la pe^ 
tite vielU had made out what we were talking about. 

The young lady had a large straw hat, tied over her gol- 
den ringlets, with a blue riband, and wore a pretty open waUL- 
ing dress of blue silk over her white petticoat. She was 
walking pensively along, the little woman close behind her; 
her eyes toeing fixed upon the ground, so that she had not 
perceived us. Not so the eyes of the little one, brisk and 
bright as those of a small animal, they were glancing every 
way, and soon fastened upon me with a sharp, interrogative 
expression. I answered by a steady gaze, and then looked 
full upon the young lady. 

The old woman seemed to understand this dumb language 
perfectly, and her answer was a half doubtful, half melan- 
choly shake of the head. 

This passed in a second, though longer in relating. 

The young lady continued to approach ; at length lifting 
up her head, she perceived me just before her. She started 
and coloured to the eyes, and I fancied, or pretended to fan-^ 
'cy, that her footing slipped, so sprang forward, as if to save 
her from falling. 

" MUle remercimens, monsieur — ce n^e9t rien^^ recovering 
herself. 

B it a basket in which she had some figs had been shaken, 
and the figs were scattered upon the ground. I stooped ea- 
gerly to pick them up for her, and insisted upon replacing 
theiii in her basket. I was resolved that I would not be the 
Slav 3 of ceremony ; besides we had a partial introduction at 
the dance — so taking hold of her hand, I released the basket 
from her grasp, and begged that I might carry it for her 
where she was going. The action was forward enough, but 
1 to jk care to throw into it every expression of respect and 
deference that manner could convey. 
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"D(? let me," fixing my eyes upon her's, " do let me, 
donH think it impertinent, do let me perform this trifiing of- 
fice for you." 

She relinquished her basket, in order that she might liber- 
ate her hand, and moved forward, I by her side, at a loss 
what to say next. At last, 

" May I carry it to Madeleine V* 

** Madeleine ! do you know Madeleine V 

*' No, I have only heard that she was iU, and that you were 
coming to see her ; I was here, and I saw you, and .... in- 
deed, mademoiselle, do excuse me ; you cannot think ]tow 
ashamed I feel thus to intrude myself upon your presence ; 
but what can Ido ? There is no one here from whom I can 
solicit a proper introduction to you. In so remote a place, 
surely you will forgive me, if I borrow somewhat of the sim- 
plicity around uis, and presume to make for myself an intro- 
duction so ardently desired." 

She looked surprised, confused, as if she did not know 
what to say to this. 

** I most earnestly desire the privilege of making the ac- 
quaintance of M. de Montalembert ; and if I thought he 
would allow me, I would do myself the honour of calling 
upon him to-morrow. I think my father had once thl 
honour of being slightly acquainted with him." 

A lie that; butl wished her to understand that I consid- 
ered our respective houses as upon an equality. 

" Of what family are you 1" eagerly inquired the littto 
borme, stepping forward. 

She had been close behind us all the time, and had heard 
every word I said. 

1 told her my name. 

" Ah !" with a faint shriek, whether of pleasure or sur- 
prise I know not, it seemed a mixture of both. *'But how 
am I to know that is your name V 

** You to know !" I was about to exclaim ; however, I con- 
tented myself with saying, " Indeed, if you will not believe 
my assurances, I have no better evidence to give." And turn- 
ing again to mademoiselle, " May I flatter myself, that M. de 
Montalembert would receive me V 

" My father sees no company, sir," in a grave melancholy 
tone. 

•• I could scarcely be called company," persisted I, " and 
unless I am allowed to present myself .... I beg your par- 
don, you must think me excessively ill bred, but really my 
desire is so urgent." 

1 stammered ; did not know what to say. 

" You will never see Monsieur <^e Montalembert," said the 
little woman, abruptly ; " he sees no one in the wide world 
. . . but as you are here, and if you are sure you are of thai 
house, you may carry the basket to Madeleine for us." 

Q2 
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Tlie young: l^^y glanced at her attendant, reproachfidly, I 
thought. 

" Yes, mademoiselle, why should he not ? 1 know that 
fomily well; as honourable a house as any in Auvergne . . • 
Imt no matter^ he shall go with us to Madeleine." And so 
we proceeded to the Qottas^e. 

It was a little low-roofed place, containing only one room. 

On one side was an immense fireplace, in a recess a bed 
with red checked curtains; a sort of dresser with high 
shelves of dark wood, occupied one of the walls, on which 
were arranged sundry plates and dishes of old and very rich 
china ; an ancient carved chest with highly wrought brass 
handles, &c. ; a few tall-backed chairs, and a table or two, 
completed the furnishing of the apartment. 

In a massive armchair, her feet resting upon the rail of 
another, sat by the embers of a wood fire — Madeleine. 

** How are you, dear Madeleine V said my angel, in a kind» 
cheerful voice, as she entered the apartment. '*I have 
brought you a few fresh figs, and I hope that you will be tli& 
better for them." 

The ancient woman fixed her large gray eyes upon her face. 

** For all, and everything you bring to me, always the bet- 
ter, my sweet and dear young lady. And how well!^' with 
an expression of great admiration, '* how well my darling 
looks to-day ! ah ! what a fair colour on that pretty face. Do 
turn to the window, dear, dear young lady ; these old eyes 
grow dim, the evening closes fast around me ; I am go- 
ing to that grave, where so many better than I are gathered ; 
but thou art to me like the sun, when he rises to gladden the 
earth ; thy presence is as the dawning of a better day. I 
think I see her again, and thou art more like ker to-day than 
«ver .... 

^ But who is he that darkens my threshold, and will not en- 
ter! Is he too lofty to bow beneath my humble rooftree? 
• . . alas! greater than he have sheltered there. Pray walk 
in, sir." 

The little witch was at my side in a moment ; " Why don't 
you come in, sir 1" 

She stepped hastily to Madeleine. 

*' He says he is of a noble house ; he says he is a De Ver- 
mont, a De Vermont of Auvergne. Is it not so 1" looking at 
me. 

**Ha!" cried Madeleine, suddenly starting from her halt 
recumbent posture, and sitting erect in her chair, '* a De 
Vermont ! ... let me see him." 

The little one pushed me into the broad light; Madeleine 
took hold of my hand. 

" A De Vermont ! Do you say you are of that house 1" 

** Yes, he says so," said the little one. 
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^ And why may I not be of that house, gfood woman 1*^ 
said I. 

*• Why may you not 1 why may you not, indeed ?" drop- 
pingf m3r hand. " Years that are gone, days lost in the bosom 
of eternity ! ye rise again to Ufe ! Stand there .... Ah ! 
lovely! beautiful! and blessed! I see you as ye were — 
wretched, blasted, and miserable, I recall you. Stand there, 
young gentleman ; let me look upon him. Are you, indeed ! 
sa like % Can it be possible that his express and living image 
should visit these eyes on earth once more? . . . 

"Your father, youth, was a goo^ and honourable man; 
noble, gentle, and beautiful like you. He scarce lived to be- 
hold you, son of his pride. Ye fair, and /ye forlorn ones, ye 
were orphaned soon; be friends, then, to each other, as or- 
phaned children Should. 

** Therese," to the little woman, ** he w of that house — an 
honourable house atid a good. Young lady, he is an orphan 
Uke yourself. Children, may Heaven bless you :" 

And taking my hand, she placed the young lady's in it, and 
pressed them fervently as she spoke. 

I forgot the world and all its proprieties then, and taking 
that trembling hand, I pressed it to my lips and said, 

*' Heaven grant it may be so : Mademoiselle de Montalem- 
bert, we are no longer strangers." 

She was silent, and kept gazing on Madeleine. 

** No ! ye are in truth no strangers. ' Before ye saw the 
light, ye were as one. • Therese ! Therese I give me some- 
tlnng. J am very ill. This old blood, this old blood ! . . . It 
is too much — too much ? Dim visions — dim visions ! . . . 
Yes, my beloved mistress, yes, T am coming. How that bell 
does ring ! I cannot come faster than I can. Take him 
away ! take him away. How dare you come here, sir ? How 
dare you come here? Take him away! Go away, sir, for 
Heaven's sake !" ... and making a violent effort, she pushed 
me from her^ and fell from her chair to the floor. 

We flew to raise her, and I carried her to her bed. As I 
held her in my arms, she opened her eyes, and gave me one 
smile of recognition, and of the most intense affection, then 
closed them again. 

When she was laid upon her bed, she soon recovered her 
senses, and said she was better and would try to sleep. 

Mademoiselle de Montalembert stooped towards her, anti 
kissing her said, 

** But we will not leave you alone, Madeleine." 

" Send the girl in," said she, " and you must go home, my 
dear ; for monsieur may call for you." 

Then taking her hand, she pulled her down towards her, 
and whispered for some time in her ear. The colour flew to 
the face of the young lady, and when she was released, she 
seemed covered with confusion. 
13» 
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Bhe looked at me he&italjngly. . 

" May I attend you over the hills 1" said I, with a pleading 
look : " the sun is settings and the evenings close so rapidly. 

*' It is indeed late," «aid she, hurriedly. " Dear Therese, 
do pall the girl ; we must go home ; my father will miss us." 

" Not he," said T^erese. " Don't frighten and worry your- 
self, dear. We shall soon be over the hill. Indeed, sir, it 
will be very well that you should see us to the garden gate, 
for it grows, as you say, dark." 

You may be sure, upon this hint, if I did not speak I 
moved ; and I did not leave them until I saw them both safe 
within the enclosure of the garden. 



VICTOR TO VIRGIN!^. 

I have written, and torn into ten thousand pieces one scrap 
after another, and I cannot find the words in which to address 

you. 4 

I feel as if ever3rthing I could say would appear out of 
season, impertinent, presumptuous, from me to you. What 
shall I say I 1 fear you will be angry ; I cannot tell you how 
I dread your anger. What can I do 1 . . . 

You have said that it was vain to attempt to obtain an in- 
troduction to Monsieur de Montalembert ; yet, is it so sanc- 
tioned, that I would have wished to. address you. You te^l 
me this is impossible, and that therefore I can see you no 
more. 

And can you suppose, can you think it natural, that I shall 
submit to this sentence without an effort to avert it ? Is it 
natural ? Is it to be expected that I should 1 

I address yon with somewhat more confidence, because 
since that scene at the old woman's cottage, you must— and 
Therese, skeptic as she is, must, I hope, be convinced that I 
am what I pretend to be. 

Circumstanced as you appear to be— shut out from all the 
usual opportunities afforded by the mediation of friends,ffOr 
judging of, or observing one, whose highest ambition it is, 
to be thought worthy of becoming a subject for your obser- 
vation ; will you refuse to him the only means allowed him 
of endeavouring to make his character known to you ? 

Do you never walk out with your faithful little guardian? 
Am I never, under any circumstances, to meet you more ? 

At least suffer Therese to break through the charmed circle 
that surrounds you. Let me speak to her ; let me commuoi- 
aaXe to her what I so ardently desire to communicate to your 
father ; I entreat you, let me at least see her once again. 

. . • • ^* Meet him ! impossiblei Tbereso." 
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''And why should you not just see Mm, to tell him that it 
is impossible V^ 

'' Because, circumstanced as I am, it would be most un- 
Biaidenly, moat unwomanly — ^I would rather die-^I will 
rather die, than do it/' 

'VWeli Madeleine, and she knows best^ says you ought to 
be friends." 

'* But we cannot be friends ; you know that it is impossible 
for me to be friends with any living creature. That I have 
no friends but you and Madeleine ; and that I never can 
have." 

*'Yoa might have him for a friend; I'm sure he looks 
honest." 

** Ah bless you, dear Therese, he does look honest. He 
looks like one that would be a friend ; that would protect, 
and advise, and console a poor unfortunate like me. But I 
can never see him more." 

•* Why not 1 If you would but walk out." 

*' And you think 1 would walk out, when he would fancy I 
came to meet him ! You think I would do such a thing as 
that!" 

** Why I don't know ; when a maiden is cooped up as you 
are, and never allowed to go anywhere, and thousands of 
leagues from any civilized creature, and with no earthly thing 
to amuse her, I do think it very hard if she mayn't take a 
walk now and then. And as for yo«, if you give up walkipg, 
it will kill you ; the only change or amusement you have. 
So if this young gentleman prevents you, I'm sure I wish he 
were at Paris again ; and I have a good mind to let him 
know that he's making you a prisoner, and that I wish he 
would go away." 

" Oh Therese ! oh Therese ! what are you siting I You 
would not be so cruel !" 

*^ Oh, I'd not let him know anything but that we wish he'd 
go away; and then I'm sure he'd go; and I had better set 
about it directly, for this shutting up will be the death of 
you." 

And she rose from her seat, and was leaving the room. 

** What are you thinking Of ? what are you saying \ 
Therese, I beseech you, don't go ; don't drive him from the 
country ; drive him to Paris ! Oh heavens ! while he is near, 
I am not quite alone." 

**Nay, but what's the sense of his staying here, if you 
never will see him, and never will speak to him, and shut 
yourself up, and will not even go into the flower garden ? 
There's no sense in that." 

" Maybe not," sadly ; " little sense in an3rthing I can do. 
But don't, dear Therese, if you love me : don't, sweet 
Therese ; nay, I command you, Therese, and you know you 
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onght to obey me when I command ; clon't say anything of 
this kind to him.^' 

« Now, why not V 

"Oh, 1 don't know whynot, but I beseech you; what 
would he think ?" 

'* Think, why what's true, that you did not care for him, 
and then he would soon leave off caring for you ; and that 
would be the best thing he could do." 

*^ Care for him ! . . . Would you have me care for him, as 
you call it 1" 

** No, to be sure ; only as you don't, the best thing for 
him to do is to take himself off, for he is very much in our 
way here — and so I mean to tell him, if I can light uplonhim«!' 

'^ Oh Thei'ese, promise me you won't do that I" 

** Well, well." 

** Promise me, Therese—promise me solemnly you won't 
do that. Dear Therese, sweet Therese, dont be so ill-nsr 
tured. At least, promise me that you won't do it just yet." 

«* Well, I will promise that." 

Virginie was left alone« 

" Alas ! alas ! if he should go away, how dark» how doubly 
dark, would then my night become! While he is here, 
while I feel that round these hills he walks-^that his 
thoughts are aU on me,, ah ! there is no virtue in thus deny- 
ing myself his beautiful, beautiful presence. ... I feel as if I 
were with him ] I feel that his heart is answering to mine I 
Ah! take him not. away! Dreary, cold» and melancholy 
has my life been ; denied all cheerful things and cheerfm 
ways. The very light of God darkened to me, by gloomy 
contemplations and sorrowful forebodings. But let him be 
near, and let me dwell in ^he darkest, deepest, loathsomeat 
of dungeons — ^let me be with him, only with him. 

*^ Dear, precious, beloved letter ! Ah, let me pres^ thee 
to my heart ! Never, never may I write to him-^tnat 1 must 
not, must not do ; but I may read thee, and treasure thee, 
and kiss thee, as I do now, 

"Victor! Victor! what a name ; 'tis the name of some- 
thing so grand, so beautiful! Shall I ever forget himt 
' And why may I not be of that house V said he. ' Why 
not indeed V said she. How he looked then ! — Why not in- 
deed ! what royal house, but would be proud to own thee, 
my Victor — my Victor — alas!. I cannot even see thee, mu^t 
not even think of thee**-vainly art thou mine !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

VICTOR TO VIRGIinS. 

Teh days have I now haunted your hills, hung about you? 
fibede, risen in hope every morning, to lie down every night 
ih despair. 

Is this well, Vifginie 1 Is it kind — thus to immure your^ 
self— to deny yourself even the breath of the common air^ 
lest one, but too devoted, should share it with you ? If the 
dread of being tormented by me keeps you a prisoner, be 
satisfied. I promise you, upon the word of a man of honour, 
that if you will come and take one turn upoti the sea beach, 
, far from being incommoded by my presence, you shall not 
even see me. 



' ^ Now, hiademoiselle, I do think it wouid seem quite per- 
verse of you, if you refused to go out. You may rely upoil 
it he will not be seen." 

*' Yes, Therese, I will go— -I may at least show him Che 
nnbounded confidence I olace in his word." 

" That you may," said Therese, " for Madeleine is quite 
positive as to who he is — I showed her his seal which I cut 
off your lettei>— it does bear the arms of the De Vermont's— 
Madeleine knew his father very well— too well" — with a 
short sigh. ^ She says that this young gentleman is as like 
him as it is possible for a son to be . . . And no De Yer-^ 
mont was ever known to break his word or to do an un- 
worthy thing." 

Thus persuaded, Yirginie, accompanied by her friend, at 
length left the enclosure of the garden; but she avoided all 
the paths which led towards the village, and taking a direct 
tion diametrically opposite, went towairds the sea shore. 
The two friends descended a steep path that passed over the 
precipice, and so to the beach. The tide was coming in with 
a low sullen sound, and the waves beat mournfully upon the 
shore— the sea binls, with their white flapping wings, tra^- 
versed the gloomy wrack. 

It was growing late ; the wind blew cold and chill ; Yir<^ 
ginie wrapped her cloak around her. 

As she paced the solitary sands silent and musing, listen- 
ing sadly to the whistling winds, and the waves breaking 
along the deserted strand, did she sometimes wish that the 
honour of the De Vermonts was less unimpeachable t— Or 
that one of them, at least, might have been known to break 

his faith! 

63 
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For many successive evenings of that week did Mademoi-* 
selle de Montalembert, with her little companion, descend the 
narrow path which crossed those lonely rocks, and pace 
the shining sands which lay at their feet. No one appeared 
to disturb the silence of her melancholy reveries ; as gating 
now upon the vast arch above, now on the swelling circle 
beneath, she seemed searching in vain for consolation, from 
that drear loneliness, of which she had at length become so 
bitterly sensible. 

Till now her life, calm and unruffled, had passed in a 
certain still monotonv ; and those simple pleasures, which 
nature, the mother of peace, offers to all her children, had 
sufficed io stir with gentle emotion, her tender and artless 
temper. But since the evening of the little fete, how had 
the colour of her life been changed l-7-What a tumi^t of sweet 
feelings had found birth ! — when youth met youth ! — tender 
age, tender age ! — when delicacy, gentleness, and refinement, 
beheld intelligence, spirit, and softness combined-^-and more, 
heard the first whispered tones that awakened the answering 
chords in her innocent heart ! 

A ray, bright as heaven, illuminated the pale twillffht of 
her horizon ; illuminated, but to teach her what durkness, 
solitude, and destitution were there. . 

The girlish prattle, the careless thoughts, the idle^ fleeting 
hours that passed unheeded by— <farewell to these. Medi- 
tations sweet, yet sad, vain hopes, fruitless wishee, flattering 
recollections, succeeded ; a» soothed by the eternal lashings 
of the waves on those far-echoing shores, she watched the 
sun sinking in golden clouds to ocean's bed ; and twilight 
gathering dimly round the hills, while over them the broad, 
clear moon now showed her silver shield. 

Thus pensively and abstractedly walked the gentle 
Yirginie ; the little old woman might be seen following at 9, 
short distance^ peeping curiously into all the crevices of the 
rocks, and then turning again to the water with a vexed, dis- 
contented air. 

One night they had thus walked till it was very late. The 
sun had set, and at his setting several clouds arose suddenly ; 
and gathering round the welkin, hung like curtains over the 
heavens, and caused an unusual darkness. Three or four 
men, apparently fishermen, were drawing a small boat to the 
beach ; they were rude in their appearance, knd. their hoarse 
voices, coarse roug^ dress, the large glazed hats that covered 
their heads, and the pistols they wore at their belts, gave a 
sinister, ruffianlike air to the whole group. 

The boat had approached ihe land, wlule Yirginie and her 
attendant were at some distance from the path which would 
lead them to the chateau, so that this party intercepted, as it 
were, their return. 

The sudden darkness had startled the young lady — ^and» 
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tunliilg roitoci, she walked rapidly homeward, and was aboat 
to pass the group who were busy unloading the boat. 

•* Hallo qui va la^^'' said a rough, hoarse voice, " who's therd 
at this time of night 1 Spies !'' 

** No, no, not spies," cried a second. 

'* Not so sure of that. But if they ^re not spies, they are 
women, I suppose, and can tell tales. Pardon, my young 
gentle wornan^ you don't pass here." 

" We must pass," said Therese, impatiently. ," What are 
you about 1 For shame !— that's mademoiselle !^* 

'* And if it be mademoiselle, what's that to us ! Do you 
think we want to have the old marquis about our ears ! He 
lies perdu up there, quiet enough ; his daughter shan't go and 
make him look ubout him." 

•* Let me pass, I beg of you," said Virginie, very much 
terrified : " it gets late — I wish*to go home." 

*^ And pray, young madam, what keeps you out so late ? 
Are you waiting to meet your Werter ?" said the first speaker, 
insolently. " Pity he does not appear. But come — you don't 
go home this night*— there's business a do|ng that neither you 
nor your Werter, nor this goddess of beauty here shall inter- 
rupt; so into the boat with you-^and in the morning we may 
be good natured enough to let you off." 

•• I shall not get into the boat," said Virginie, resolutely, 
though she trembled in every limb. 

" You won't get into the boat 1 We shall see who's mas- 
ter then," said the man. 

And laying hold of her arm he began to push her towards 
the vessel. 

"How dare you! how dare j'ou!" vociferated Therese, 
perfectly out of her senses, with terror and rag« at this insult 
offered to a being whom she cherished and protected as a 
child, and honoured as little less than a divinity. 

** What are you about 1 — how dare you touch the hem of 
her garment ? Let her go— *let her go !" with the gestures of 
a fury, " or by the powers above, I swear I'll c«3l — I'll call 
ibr something shall make you repent of this insolence." 

And pitching her voice as high as ever voice was sounded, 
she uttered a clear, shrill, lengthened cry, that pierced the 
very rocks, and must have been heard for miles, along the 
shore. 

She had counted upon the superstition of these kind of 
people, and not entirely without reason, for the man who was 
roughly shaking the delicate arm he held, and dragging for- 
ward his prey, by this time almost stunned with terror, made 
a sort of paus^. 

** Help, oh heavens and earth !" repeated Therese, and 
drawing in her breath she uttered another cry, if possible 
still more shrill and piercing, and then with a scream between 
terror and delight. 
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* I told ye VA call something," she cried—" and — and dont 
you see it coming f You had better be off.** 

The wrack at that moment suddenly open^, and a white 
cold light feU upon one part of the sands, over which a dark 
figure was seen rapidly approaching. 

** Do you see it coming V reiterated Therese ; " do you 
seeitl" 

The men, who, like all their lawless trade, were excited 
by terrors of the imagination, and who were not ignorant 
of the reputation for powers rather more than legitimate, 
which the singular manners of Therese had obtained forlier, 
in that superstitious neighbourhood, now ran to their boat ; 
while Therese, half frightened at the result of her own efforts, 
shrieked again, with something like real terror, as the figure 
continued hastily advancing towards tnem. 

But Virginie sprang forward. 

She was in the arms of Victor. 

** I am safe," she cried, and fainted on his breast. 

" My love ! my life ! my angel! what is thisi Yes, you 
are safe," cried he, folding his arms round her in rapture; as 
lifting her from the ground, he pressed her to his bosom while 
he bent his head over her pale face. 

" Oh heavens on earth ! M. de Vermont, is it you ?" said 
Therese, quite out of breath; "I really, when I saw you 
through the white light — I did not think it was you. But let 
us lose no time. Can you carry her?" 

" Carty her /" said Victor, pressing her to his breast. 

" Then do, for heaven^s sake. These men may return — 
they are returning. Let us get under the shelter of the rocks, 
and so steal home." 

" Steal home ! — ^but her father — " 

*' Oh, he wiU know little about it." 

« Does her father then neglect her so entirely ?" said Vic- 
tor, indignantly; and he pressed his cheel^ to hers, with 
something of that tenderness which a mother feels for a neg- 
lected child. 

Victor carried his burden under the shadow of the over* 
hanging cliffs. 

By this time she was recovering her senses. 

She opened her eyes — they met his— one look — it was 
enough — all was confessed. 

He bent down his face to hers. 

" Heaven bless you !" 

^VI am better now," said she ; '* I can walk ; let me maks 
haste home. These terrible men may return." 

" Let them if they dare," said Victor, fiercely. ** Yet no! 
— ^that is nonsense. We had better not risk an encounter} 
but yoti cannot walk yet ?" 

*' Oh, I can, I can," disengaging herself. 

He put her arm under his smd hurried her forward ; The- 
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lese followed with a swiftness quite inconsistent with her 
aimient age and infinnity. 

They soon gained the path that led up the steeps, and 
were approaching the green enclosure of the garden, when 
Victor slackened his pace. He took the hand that rested on 
his arm. 

*' And are we,*^ said he, '* even after this to part as stran- 
gers 1 We who were one, even before we were born ! — ^re- 
member that. We who were united — was it not so, my 
Virginie ? — ^the first moment that we met. Will you make 
me believe myself so hateful, that the close walls of your 
old mansion are more welcome to you than the sweet air of 
heaven, because I share it ? Or will you incur any danger 
rather than allow me at least the happiness of watching you 
—of being your unseen protector — your unmarked, but 

guardian angel t How can yon foar me ? Why should you 
ate me t" 

" Hate you ! Ah, M. de Vermont !" 

" Then you will walk among the hills to-morrow ? Don't 
make me believe that I am depriving you of air and exercise, 
or I am gone — for you must not go again upon the beach." 

She made no answer ; they were at the garden gate — he 
pressed her hand ere he quitted it, and she and Therese 
went in. 

Victor was soon down the hill, across the brook, and in 
his own little chamber. 

He opened the casement and looked out on the still and 
pleasant scene, for the clouds had rolled away, and all was 
calm as was his own breast. With purposes right and 
honourable, his best feelings excited, his best affections 
gratified, he sat down to write to his friend. 

A generous passion seems necessary to complete the 
formation of the moral being. Man is but an imperfectly 
developed sketch, as it were, till those strong affections 
are called into action which belong to the serious relations 
of life. Till he ceases to exist for himself, for selfish pleas- 
ures, and vain fleeting excitements, and placing his heart in 
the keeping of another, learns for that other to live. Then 
life and its concerns lose their frivolity ; their empty, aim- 
less character, and first begin to acquire a deep and earnest 
interest. 

There is something so unsatisfactory in providing merely 
for our own well-being, that generous natures turn reluctant 
from the task, and spurn the thousand minutiae which make 
the chief business of every day as sordid trifles, unworthy 
of their regard. But when others, and those others depend- 
ant and cherished beings, rest for happiness upon our ef- 
forts, things assume a new aspect. Mental and moral power, 
time and circumstance, acquire a genuine value : the trifler 
learns the importance of what he neglected, the romancer 
14 
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the value of that which he despised, and a serious desire to 
improve opportunity, to improve himself, to protect, provide 
for, and exalt those so tenderly cherished, renders every de- 
tail interesting, every moment important. 

Wilhelm, for his boy's slake, rejoiced in the intended pur- 
chase. The longing of the child for cherries and berries, 
the season of which was at hand, brought ta his own mind 
the days of his own youth, and the manifold duties of a fa- 
ther, to prepare, to procure, and to maintain, for his family a 
constant series of enjoyments. 

** With what interest he viewed the buildings ? How keen- 
ly he contemplated repairing what had been neglected, re- 
storing what had fallen ! He no longer looked upon the 
world with the eyes of a bird of passage — everythmg was 
to be completed for his boy — everything that he erected 
was to last for several generations. 

*Mn this sense his apprenticeship was ended; with the 
feelings of a father, he nad acquired the virtues of a citizen. 
He felt this, and nothing could exceed his joy — while Na- 
ture in her own kindly manner thus trained mm to all thai 
he required to be ... ." 

Goethe Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship^ 

It was with far less than his usual romance, but with far 
more than his usual depth of feeling, that Victor now wrote 
to Eugene. 



VICTOR TO EUGENE. 

You have heard little of me for the last week or twa ; but 
now my destiny is irrevocably fixed. Mademoiselle de 
Montalembert is to be my wife. 

I beseech you, thereforcr without delay, to see my agent, 
and inquire at what I may fairly estimate the value of my 
property, for I protest 1 never took the trouble to ask. I 
spent a good deal of money I know f but as it always came 
when I wanted it, and old Delfons seemed tatake a pleasure 
in managing my affairs, 1 let him have everything his own 
way. But now it is quite a different matter; I must take 
care to provide the sufficient means for making this dear 
creature a little happier than she yet has been. 

If I cannot get to see this old marquis, I can at least write 
to him, and of course shall be very explicit with regard to 
these matters. 

I wish that you could find any one that knows anything 
about him, and could give one a sort of introduction ; The- 
rese and Madeleine are, perhaps, more easily satisfied by a 
fancied resemblance — though, as you well know, a genuine 
resemblance enough— than the marquis may be ; and he 
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inay very reasonably require some stronger proof than the 
outline of my nose, that 1 am veritably a De Vermont. 

I would rather, if it be the same to you, be spared a page 
or two of hackneyed jokes upon my schemes ; but if you find 
any satisfaction in propounding them for the millionth time, 
laugh away! — I suppose every man as happy as myself, 
hears them, and bears them, with all due philosophy. How- 
ever, pr'ythee do my bidding, and^ then amuse yourself as 
much as you like. 



TO MADEMOISELLE DE MONTaLEMBERT. 

YeSi my Virginie — my — sweet, magic monosyllable! — 
Yes, my Virginie, for mine I know you are ! Don't call me 
a presumptuous fool ; I never could disguise my convictions. 
I am quite sure you understand my feelings, and are not 
angry with me. 

1 es, my own, own Virginie, I am the happiest being at this 
moment in the universe ! — I cannot sleep — indeed, 1 am not in- 
clined to attempt it. Do you remember where we first met % 
That little meadow — I am looking upon it now as 1 sit and 
write to you, because I cannot speak, and because my heart 
and thoughts are so full of you, that indeed I can think of no 
other earthly thing. 

There, under those trees, now casting their dark shadows 
against the sky, I saw you first — I see you there now — and 
that dear, dear little Therese standing by you. 

Do you recollect she bade you dance ? Ah, Virginie ! the 
instant she put your hand into mine, I felt that it was for 
ever ? Did you think so, my lovely one ? 

I have written to £ugene. 

Who is Eugene % 

Oht he is my great friend, and a very, a very good fellow 
too. I hope you will know him some day. I have written 
to bid him obtain for me a few little particulars respecting 
my fortune, as I wish to have no difficulties upon that head 
with your father ; and then I will either present myself or 
write. 

Believe me, sweet Virginie, I may appear to your little 
iniardian an idle, romantic fellow, and so, perhaps, I am. 
I do love romance, but not as I love you. My only wish, in 
everything connected with you, is to do what is right, sens- 
ible, and straightforward — and all those formalities that I 
used to think so hateful, are now adorable to me, as the 
means of connecting me with you. 

I shall think a notary in a wig and spectacles, more lovely 
than Apollo's self; M. le Maire, fat and snuffling^ a delicate 
^afi^on-robed Hymen ; and a pair of Normandy horses shall 
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be to me as the softly gliding doves of Venus, when they 
carry us away together ! 

My imagination goes far ; but it is Aot too far, is it, my 
lovel Ah ! do not, in pity, deny what your eyes confessed 
last night. 

One line, sweet Virginie, to tell me that you have rested, 
though 1 cannot rest. Do not deny me this trifling indul- 
gence — the first, the only one I shall have persuaded you 
to grant. 

"You donH show me that letter, mademoiselle," said 
Therese with a sigh; "I shall never see another letter of 
M. Victor's." 

Virginie stooped forward and kissed her, for an answer. 

" It must be so— it is right that it should be so— it is the 
course of nature. Yet we, who are withering away, and fall- 
ing from the rising tree — we rejoice with sadness Ah, 

mademoiselle ! you, you will not be mine much longer !" 

" Dearest Therese !" 

*• I, who have had all the care of you, I shall lose you soon 
.... But Heaven be praised, therefore, my dear, dear child !" 

" Dear Therese, how you talk !" kissing her again. 

•* Well, but I must consult with you once more, dear The- 
rese," smiling sweetly and affectionately upon her, " before 
I have quite done with you. He bids me write him one little, 
little line. Shall IV' 

" To be sure you shall. "Why should you not t Just to 
thank him, and to say you're well. Do, and Fll carry it.'* 

'' You will ! Oh ! you dear, dear, good-natured thmgl** 



Dear VioxdR, 
1 will not unsay what I am sure I never said • . . —I 
rested charmingly last night after all my terror. I hope you 
will rest too. V. Db Sf. 

*' I don't know what to say, but just tell him that. • . • Yet 
stay, give it me again." 

She took her pen once more. 

"I am sure I thank you a thousand times for the protec- 
tion you afforded me." 

*' What a stupid little note !" 

" Ah !" as Therese left the room, '* wicked little pen, what 
pain I had to hold you in ! 1 could have written whole 
pages of foolish things." 

That evening Virginie walked no more upon the sea 
beach ; but in the little wooded lonely valley that lay at the 
foot of the heights of Montalembert, three figures might be 
Been — a young lady and gentleman, arm in arm, engaged in. 
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apparently, the most interesting conversation, while close 
behind them hobbled a little figure in a flowered tucked-up 
gown, scarlet handkerchief, and black quilted petticoat. 

The sun was again setting before Virginie turned home- 
ward ; but the patience of Therese was inexhaustible. 

" Dearest Therese, you look so tired — what ails you ?*' 

'* Ails nie ! 1 have been hobbling behind you for these 
three good hours." 

"Gracious, Therese! What are you talking of? We 
have scarcely been out an hour." 

" Look at your watch." 

" It is six indeed ! — poor, poor Therese ! — Come, put your 
feet there, and let me get you some wine. Are you com- 
fortable nowl .... Nay, let me wait upon you I" 

" Ay ! wait upon me, wait upon me !~light hearts, light 
footsteps ! — Ah, if Madeleine saw her now 1 she would call 
her angel : always lovely — ^but what is she now ? But 1 
will be down in the village to-morrow, and see after my 
young gentleman, for 1 must have no trifling." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Victor was sitting at his breakfast in a little porch before 
Pierre's door ; he saw Therese come through the village. 
She passed, but took no notice whatever of him, and went 
to a small cottage, standing at a short distance from that 
which he occupied ; presently she returned, and went down 
the lane. 

Victor thought that he understood the drift of all those 
manoeuvres very welL He surmised, that though she did 
not choose to compromise her young lady's reputation by 
openly ^dressing him, yet that she intended he should un- 
derstand there was something to be said. He got up, made 
a considerable circuit, and joined Therese in the valley. 

** You are quite right — that was what I wanted," said she, 
as soon as he overtook her. 

** You have something to say to me, then 1 Is she well ?" 

" To be sure she is. Why should she not ? But, sir, I 
am cohae to interrogate you." 

*' 1 am quite ready to submit to any interrogations of 
yours," said Victor, laughing. 

*• Sir— what do you intend with regard to this young lady 1'* 

*«I should think what I intended was clear enough," 
said he. 

*• You must not go on this way long; I won't allow it." 
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•* What do you want me to do 1— to speak to her father! 
To be sure, I shall set about it immediately." 

** Or,", said Therese, hesitating, '' perhaps — I don't feel 
quite sure — perhaps it would be better — not to speak to Her 
father." 

" What, in the name of Heaven, can you mean now 1** cried 
Victor. 

" I don't exactly know how to tell you what I mean," said 
she, with the appearance of considerable effort ; ** you are an 
honourable man, monsieur. Good Heavens ! if you are not» 
what a wretch am I ! Is there no comer of the earth where 
a husband can protect a child from her father! Cany her 
there." 

" I dare not propose such a thing to Mademoiselle de Mont* 
alembert," said Victor, very much astonished. 

" You dare not? — you are a pretty lover," contemptuously. 
*' I thought you had been made of more daring stuff, when I 
carried your first letter — I'd have put it pn the fire else. You 
dare not. Go and ask her father if you like ; go— go." 

'* What can you mean ?" 

" Go, go — ask her father; 1 have done with you." 

" Why, just how you seemed to wisl^ me to do it." 

" That was to try you — to see whether you were made of 
honest stuff; but if you are honest, carry her away. Take 
her away from a dreadful, dreadful father — save her from a 
horrid fate." 

" However dreadful her father may be," said Victor, ** I at 
least can have nothing to fear from him. The proposals I 
have to make are in all respects suitable to the rank and cir- 
cumstances of his daughter — and I can see no reason upon 
earth to fear a rejection of them. I am positive Virgmie 
would never consent to be mine on the conditions you pro- 
pose, nor do I exactly understand why I should degrade her 
and myself by proffering them." 

He was tired of what he thought capricious t3nranny on the 
part of the Uttle woman, and he spoke with some irritation. 

She looked very much offended. 

'* Do as you please," said she, and walke<i away. 

" I don't understand zSl this," wrote Victor to Eugene. ** I 
can see no reason upon earth, why I should not apply to 
M.de Montalembert ; and yet she is such a strange, shrewd, 
little creature, that I don't like to act altogether in defiance 
of her advice. I have determined what I will do. I will go 
to Madeleine, and endeavour to get it out of her : it is very 
strange that I have never thought of visiting her before." 
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VICTOR IN CONTINUATION* 



It was nearly sunset when I wrote these last few lilies, and 
I immediately took my hat, and sallied forth. The evening 
was delightful; I crossed the well-known hills at a rapid 
rate, and by the time I had reached the crest of the ravine, 
where the village of Beaucourt lies, a fine moon was casting 
her clear, white light upon the tufted treet,s, the sparkling 
brook, and little modest cottages and gardens. 

When I came near to Madeleine's abode, I perceived that 
she was sitting upon a rustic bench, at the top of a long ar- 
cade of harricots, which here' they form into a sort of pleached 
walk< Her little garden, of which every tiny bed was ar- 
ranged with the most scrupulous neatness, was smelling 
sweetly with the mignonette and carnation which were grow- 
ing there in abundance. The old woman herself was in the 
picturesque dress I am so fond of; her black hood looking 
something like a nun's veil, over her snow-white cap; her 
staff, and her reverend and dignified aii^-she is a tall, large 
woman — giving her an interesting and imposing appearance. 

I walked up to her. She took no notice of me at first, 
except that she fixed her eyes intently upon me. 

*• How are you, Madeleine 1" said I. 

** You arc come again, at last," was her reply, in a tone 
somewhat reproachful. " Your father, young man, would 
have been here before now, to learn whether the poor ruin 
was still standing, or fallen !" 

•* Indeed ! I have been very negligent, but I heard, from 
Therese,' that you were better, my good mother, and then — ^" 

*^ Ah ! and then .... So it is ever ! So it was before 
you, so it will be after you ! — ^young hearts, young heads ! — 
filled with their own ardent hopes, their own passionate long- 
ings — they forget the gray hairs. But, sir, your father never 
forgot his duties." 

'• My father ! — ^you speak of my father as if you knew him 
well. How can you know so much of my father? We are 
of Auvergne, that is many a league from this." 

**' There was that in this country which would have drawn 
men farther than from Auvergne." 

** And you knew my father well 1" 

'^ I did, young man. He was a noble gentleman ; and I 
hope your heart is as like him as your smile," taking my 
hand in hers, and looking fondly in my face. 

** But, Madeleine, if you loved my father, you should love- 
his son a little for his sake. And now, I am come to have 
Bome serious talk with you." 

** Speak on," said she ; " I love to hear your voice." 

^ Do you know how I am situated with respect 
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** Mademoiselle de Montalembert ?*' interrupting me ; ^* I 
]>artly guess." 

" Well, Therese, you know, has been very kind to me in 
this affair— carrying letters I mean, and so forth : and to-day 
she comes and puts this strange question — what I intend to 
do. She ought never to have doubted what I intended to 
do." 

*' She did not doubt, sir," said Madeleine, almost haughtily, 
'^ that you meant honourably by the heiress of Montalembert. 
Doubtless, she meant to ask you what course you meant 
to pursue'with respect to her father." 

*' She called him her dreadful father." 

" He is so, sir." 

" Now, Madeleine, this is what I want to learn from you 
— I want to know something of this strange mystery that 
hangs round Mademoiselle de Montalembert and her father. 
How can I tell in what manner to proceed, ignorant as I am 
of all the circumstances and relations of those in whom I 
am so deeply interested ?" 

" How, indeed !" was all hei^ answer. 

There was a pause. I at last resumed, ** You know Ma- 
demoiselle de Montalembert well ?" 

*'Know herl — I took her, innocent lamb, into my arms, 
when she entered this troubled world ; and may it please the 
great Being, that in her arms 1 may sink to rest« when my 
weary pilgrimage shall close. But you are not presuming," 
almost with fierceness, ''to ask questions about her, sir. 
If you have any doubts, if you cannot see — ^yes, at a glance, 
youn^ man — all that she is— the angel! the bright-haired 
angel ! her mother all again ! — you are no son of your father. 
He asked no questions about her mother, sir." 

" Her iftother !" 

'' He had a heart to worship, to idolize, to trust — he did 
not go sneaking about, asking questions. There was only 
one question he asked — would she love him ? He got that 
answered." 

'* Did my father love her mother so 1" 

*' I did not say he did ; did I ?" was all I could get out of 
her. 

Another pause. , 

At last I resumed — " It is my wish and my purpose, if I 
cannot be allowed to see M. de Montalembert immediately, 
to write to him, and beg his permission to address his 
daughter. Do you counsel this ?" 

" It is a cruel, cruel thing !" she burst forth : ** she who 
would have been affianced before assembled princes ; for 
whom nobles should have been proud to negotiate ! — to be 
given away — betrothed, as it were, by two helpless old wo- 
men, the menial dependants of her ancient house ! It is a 
miserable thing to suffer her to be stolen away, like some 
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dishonoured foundling, unacknowledged, unknown— she 
who ought to have had the world at her feet ! But, sir, she 
shall do no base act.** 

" 1 will pledge my life, nothing would engage her to it,** 
cried I. 

Yes, Eugene, laugh at me as you will, ridicule me, spurn 
me as a poor confiding imbecile — a weak, trusting fool — 
I glory in the certainty, that, on such terms, she never, 
never would be mine. 

What ! Virginie, my pure, high-thoughted Virginie ! steal 
from her father's house ; elope, disgrace herself! She shall 
not tamper with disgrace, even for me — and I know the full 
force of that sentence, though you may pretend that you do 
not. 

But I must learn Something of this father, that I may un- 
derstand how to approach him. 

" Well, Madeleine," I said, at length, ** we shall never get 
to business ; you are so mysterious, with all your hints, and 
half sentences. Now do act, for once like a reasonable 
woman, and tell me the plain truth of the matter. What is 
there about this Marquis de Montalembert so very strange, 
or dreadful t" 

" I donH know,** said Madeleine, " who has put it into 
your head, that he is very strange or dreadful ; people have 
no business to go about telling stories of great families-^ 
family miseries, sir, should be kept secret — such curtams 
ought not to be lifted up. It is better to believe that all 
these painted, gewgaw puppets, we see performing their 
parts, are realities, not actors — it is better, sir, to believe 
uat goodness is goodness, and happiness is happiness. 

'' It is enough to wither the young heart, to know what 
lies upon the old one. It is a fearful thing, young gentle- 
man, to look back upon seventy years. Merciful Heaven ! 
let but the next world, Uke the present, open with oblivion ! 
Sir, the marquis is a — has been — rather an unfortunate man 
— and he is melancholy and disgusted with the world. Sir, 
he has had cause — he was to be pitied. It is a hard burden 
— it is a cruel fate — to love, to idolize one who but too well 
merited such devotion, and to be hated — it has driven wiser 
men mad. We must consider these things, sir, in judging 
him." 

" Perhaps so— but my Virginie ! Indeed, old woman, you 
will drive me wild. For Heaven's sake, do tell me at once 
to what cruel fate do I expose my love, if I ask her of her 
father ? Do tell me, is this notion a mere whim of Therese ? 
or what is it V 

" I believe, sir," said she, recovering her serenity, " that 
Therese suspects that it is the design of M. de Montalem- 
bert to persuade mademoiselle to enter a convent^— to take 
the vows, sir, I mean.'* 



i 
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" That is very unlikely," said I ; "an only daughter ; and 
80 well endowed, as you say; and so richly endowed, as I 
say. Convents are usually for the poor, the deformed — 
pour les disgraces de la nature, et de la fortune. Besides, 
times are gone by when young ladies were forced into con- 
vents ; a little resolution on her part will do away with all 
danger of this sort." 

** I should think as you do, sir, but I do not like to see 
Therese so positive. Therese is rarely deceived." 

**But what possible object can the marquis propose to 
himself by such a step ? Does he .... . He really seems 
to hate his daughter." 

" Sir, it is very difficult to say how he feels towards her; 
he was never known to say a harsh word to her, and when 
he speaks to her, it is with a sort of pity ; yet here he shuts 
her up, denying her every pleasure of her age, when she has 
plenty of friends at Paris who would be happy to introduce 
her. Yet, it is not that he may enjoy her society in his 
retirement, for he passes days, nay, even weeks, without 
even seeing her, nor indeed any one else, except his stew- 
ard ; and lately, Therese says, that a priest has been very 
much about the castle, and that monsieur has had him to 
dinner, and has introduced him to his daughter." 

" And is this all the foundation upon which she goesi" 
cried I, quite angrily ; " this is too ridiculous." 

" I believe so," said Madeleine. " I wish you may not 
find it ridiculous." 
This startled me again. 
** And who is the priest 1" 
" He is M. Bernard, sir; he serves this chapel." 
" And what sort of a man is he 1 A Jesuitical, intriguing 
fellow, likely to engage in such a scheme." 

" He is a most pious and humble servant of the church, 
sir," said Madeline, with great respect. ''It is not for a 
young man like you-^an idle, fluttering, empty follower of 
the world — to speak lightly of one, who may not perhaps 
have counted many more years than yourself; but his are 
rich, and crowned with good works. Every autumn has 
brought its harvest to him ; his treasury in heaven is full. 
No barns nor garn«rs hath he here ; but where his treasure 
is", there is his heart also. It is not for one li^e you — no, 
nor for one like me — to speak idly of him." 
** I wonder that I have never seen him." 
" Have you been much with the poor and the sick — the 
friendless, the miserable, or the castaway ? There you might 
have seen him." 

*' But, Madeleine, it is impossible that one such as you 
describe, should lend himself to a scheme of this nature," 
reiterated I. 
''Lend himself! no; but, what if he believe that these 
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^f^l paths are paths of peace t that the w6rld is a vain, empty, 
13 [ rattling, hollow bawble t and that the holy peace of God is 
^.1 better than vanity, and strife, and passion, and sin V 
[^5 1 I was struck with her words ; the sense of which, pther- 
wise expressed, would have put me into a rage.. I think I 
discern so well the falsity of such reasonings. Yet there is 
an aspect under which things may be made so imposing, 
that even that worst of gloomy, unnatural prisons, a convent, 
appears, as she said, the abode of holy peace and tranquil- 
lity, of goodness, of God. 

She gave me a long penetrating look ; then slowly turning 
away her eyes — 
** If you can be thus affected may not she ?" 
Ah, Eugene ! 1 have found it impossible to describe her 
to you, and but once have I attempted it — ^I have found 
it impossible to convey by words the faintest impression of 
the charm which attaches me so devotedly to her — that kind 
of ethereal, that more than virgin purity which surrounds 

her — the life may be, that she has led There is a 

heaven in her eyes — a pure lambent light, not the fire of 
passion : oh ! far from that ! — ^yet a flame from within— 
imagination! — poetry! — religion! — what is iti — Something 
almost passionate in her tenderness, yet is it a passion of 
the soul — Pooh, nonsense ! if you cannot comprehend me, I 
cannot make you comprehend me, though I were to write 
volumes. 

But alas ! of such are virgin martyrs — of such, alas ! of 
such — are some of those sweet faces, that one still sees im- 
mured behind the fatal grate; pent up with hypocrisy, 
gossip, and vulgarity, and all that makes a convent as odious 
as it is ridiculous. Pale, attenuated, the holy flame, flicker- 
ing and expiring; victims of their own overwrought feelings. 
I cannot tell you how uneasv I am made by this conver- 
sation. Filial duty, hesitating love — the imagination all the 
more excited by the very tenderness 1 have been such a 
happy wretch as to inspire— a really pious, Christian priest 
at hand, fanatic, but still sincere— persuaded that he is res- 
cuing her (rom a dangerous world, to place her in the bosom 
of her God. So much innocence and purity ! such a worthy 
sacrifice — for the wretches? they dare to think, the more 

spotless and the more lovely, the fitter victim 

I am come home, for I could make no more of Madeleine, 
and here I sit writing. The more I think of what she said, 
and of my sweet, tender, innocent, imaginative treasure, the 
more I tremble. I wish 1 could see this priest, Eugene — I 
wish I could see this father. 1 feel completely perplexed — 
yet to ask her to elope with me, to disgrace her ! — it is im- 
possible, I cannot bear to think of it. In this country, where, 
Heaven knows, we are careless enough about our wives, 
mch immense importance is attached to the slightest devia- 
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tion from the most strict propriety in the conduct of youngs 
women ! To persuade her to take such a step ! — to be the 
murderer of her good name ! — and more than that, of her own 
self-respect — of that maidenly dignity of words and actions, 
pure and spotless, that invests her! 



CHAPTER VII. 

" This is the first and I hope the last quarrel that we shall 
ever have, my Therese,'' said Virginie; and as she spoke 
she rose hastily from her chair. 

The two friends had, indeed, been separated by the whole 
length of Yirginie's apartment. 

It was a long room, lighted by a succession of windows, 
that gave upon the green shrubberies and treillages of the 
garden ; and in spite of its very old furniture, heavy, em- 
broidered armchairs, grim pictures, and faded tapestry, the 
apartment was smiling and cheerful. 

The windows, large paned, and opening at the centre from 
the ceiling to the floor, threw abundance of light upon the 
walls, chastened when the sun was too bright by the grateful 
and agreeable shade of the green Persian blinds. 

The room was carpeted and curtained, had a modem-look- 
ing sofa, and a small table or two — a few embroidered foot- 
stools, with various elegant trifles befitting a young lady^s 
apartment, were scattered about — frames for work — some 
pretty drawings, flowers in china vases, all mingling very 
pleasantl)^ with those grotesque and antique forms, of which 
Hetsch's illustrs^tions have taught us the beauty. 

Mademoiselle de Montalembert^s apartment did not, how* 
ever, contain her bed ; she had reached that step of refine- 
ment which banishes it from the sittingroom ; but through 
the high folding doors, the leaves of which were now open, 
its blue curtains fringed with silver might be seen, depending 
from the ceiling to the floor ; and the snowy drapery of the 
toilet table, the glass festooned with muslin and tied with 
knots of riband, with various elegancies which had survived 
the times when ladies received their visiters at their dressing 
tables. The windows were wide open, admitting the evening 
breeze and wafting the light curtains ; but the Persiennes of 
the sittingroom were closed, diffusing a pleasant air of seclu- 
sion over the whole scene. 

Therese was sitting at one end of the room, her arms 
clasped over the back of her chair ; her head was turned 
away, half, as it were, in grief, half in resentment. 
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**This is the first, and I hope the last quarrel that we 
shall ever have." 

And Ylrginie arose suddenly from her large armchair, and 
-hastily- crossed the apartment ; her eyes were sparkling, her 
cheeks were flushed ; but there were tears still upon them ; 
drops, just as one sees them, crystal, round, and bright, roll- 
ing over without sullying the velvet leaves of a fresh blown 
rose. 

She knelt with one knee upon the carpet, and threw her 
arms round the little withered form of her friend, tiying to 
kiss the still averted face. 

" But you cannot wonder that I was angry — ah, Therese ! 
dear Therese ! was it like you I Is it like you, who used to 
-be so proud for me, and of me ? — who would not, naughty 
Therese ! let me do many right things, because, forsooth, 
they were beneath me. What ! would you have me do such 
a disgraceful, shameful act as that? Elope from my father's 
house, and to a lover !*' And the roses were redder, and the 
eyes brighter than ever. 

" Good heavens, Therese ! did you think it possible ? 
Strange that you could endure the thought for one second ; 
but that //*' — her lips curling with virtuous pride — ** No ! you 
could never, never think it." 

" I hate to see you sacrificed," muttered Therese, without 
turning her head. 

" Sacrificed ! who tells you I am about to be sacrificed 1 I 
pee no preparation for a sacrifice ; but if there were — good 
Heaven !" starting to her feet, " I would rather die than be 
disgraced ! Disgraced ! Good heavens ! death rather !" 

" And death it will be," said Therese, still obstinately 
retaining her position ; " it's fine talking : death rather for 
you ; but what for me.?" 

" Why, Therese, disgrace for me ; what for you ?" again 
bending over her affectionately. 

" Yes ! I shall see you," Therese burst forth ; " I always 
knew I should, old as I am, cofiined at my feet. I always 
knew it would end that way. 

<* My cherub !" turning and gazing on her round and glowing 
cheek, *' my cherub ! I shall see that face white as a sheet, 
and cold as clay ; and those eyes ! they are bright enough 
now, they will be glassy enough then ! and these hands !" 
taking hold of them, *Mike wax, white, transparent, «nd so 
cold! and they will cover you from my old doting eyes, 
and nail down the lid, shriek as I may ! and there you will 
be in the middle of the church, covered with white, maiden 
as you are; and the pillow at your head, and requiescat in 
pace — horrid priest ! And they will take you to that grave 
where beauty, and worth, and youth, lie festering with age, 
deformity, and corruption. The worm will be your sister 
15 H 
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then, the winding sheet your clothing. I shall see it all! 
all ! all !" 

And she groaned aloud. 

•* My Therese," said Virginie, endeavouring to steady her 
voice, but her cheek was already blanched with this descrip- 
tion ; " fear it not, dear affectionate friend, fear it not : thou 
shalt not see me'die. I will close thine eyes for thee ; 1 will 
compose those limbs. That which is before me I shall en- 
dure, fear it not ; but disgrace and self-reproach 1 could not 
bear, I vnll not bear. Go to my Victor, tell him to apply to 
my father ; to ask me in marriage, as a Count de Vermont 
should ask the heiress of Montalembert. My father will not 
refuse him." 

" He will," said Therese; "he will, I know he will; and 
what then ?" 

**' Then the will of God be done," said she, tneekly bending 
her head. 

** ril never carry that message," said little Therese, get- 
ting up resolutely from her chair. 

"You will not r 

** No, that 1 will not." 

" Then I must carry it myself," with the air of one come 
to a sudden determination ; " I cannot go on meeting him 
thus in private ; it is not right to do it ; I will meet him 
once more, only once more. You will come with me, The- 
rese?" 

" Ah, dear child ! Yes, by all means meet him oncd more. 
rU go with thee." 

•* Victor," said Virginie, approaching him with an air of 
innocence, simplicity, and frankness, charmingly mingled 
with that modesty which V»ras her most lovely characteristic, 
** I am come once more to meet you, to tell you, you must 
ask me of my father." 

" My darling ! that is what I most wish to do." 

" You must do it, sir, without delay." 

" But why without delay V said Victor, who had become 
in his turn nervous and irresolute. 

"Because," blushing, looking down, and hesitating, stoop 
ing for a flower, and pulling it to pieces : " because we must 
not go on meeting so, and — and — and—" 

** And, we cannot, cannot live apart," said Victor, ready to 
catch her to his bosom, as he spoke, but he restrained him- 
self. He would not for the universe have offended her. 

** Very well," grumbled Therese ; *• ask for her, and lose 
her." 

"I shall not lose her: shall I, my Virginie 1" looking 
fondly at her. 

"\yhy should you, Victor?" giving him her hand. "My 
father, it is true, is not, perhaps, just as other fathers are ; he 
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t a melancholy man ; but he loves me ; he never was mikind 
to roe." 

^ Yes, yes, hell persuade you to anything," muttered 
Therese. 

•* Ah, Virginie I" said Victor, now very seriously and ear- 
nestly, ^ promise me that you wiU exert your understanding*, 
that force and power of reason which you possess, under all 
that sweet, adorable innocence — promise me, Virginie, that 
if what Therese suspects should be true — that your father 
should refuse you to an earthly lover, in order to bind you 
by vows framed for your own misery and mine — promise me 
solemnly that you will not be misled by reasoning, or persua- 
sion, to bind the future by irrevocable obligations. If the 
worst happen, only let me wait — time may do everything for 
us. That young priest— do not listen to him." 

** That young priest ! Dear Victor, I assure you, he never 
said one word to me upon the subject in his life. Indeed, he 
has seldom exchanged a sentence with me, except in the way 
of common courtesy, when he has dined at my father's table. 
So far from there being any ground fur the suspicions of that 
dear Therese, this subject has never been mentioned before 
me — scarcely at least. It is true, I have heard my father 

E raise the tranquillity of monastic seclusion ; but I never 
eard the priest say even so< much as that ; he was silent 
when my father ceased speaking ; he is a very silent man. 
I think, dear Therese, you exaggerate things. Dearest Vic- 
tor, be 2lt rest. Do what is right in such a case as ours — my 
father is very kind, he will not make \\s regret it. It is quite 
impossible, you must be sensible, dearest Victor, that I can 
meet you any more in this unavowed, clandestine manner. 
1 only came once more to say this. Farewell ! farewell ! — 
I shall hear from you." 

And two hours after this, Therese did accompany her young 
lady home. 

But she was not so tired this time ; for they had all three 
been sitting under the trees on a bank of moss and wood 
anemones, Virginie holding one of her little friend^s hands 
fast clasped within her own. 

It was agreed, before they parted, that De Vermont should 
endeavour to see the marquis the next morning, and lay his 
proposals before him — agreed between the lovers, it should 
be said ; for Therese, far from yielding to their opinioi^, per- 
sisted in her melancholy anticipations ; and at last, findmg all 
she said without effect, took refuge in a gloomy silence. 

H2 
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EUGENE. 



We sat together last night under the dark trees which ter- 
minate the little wood that hangs upon the side of the valley ; 
for she had been out to meet me for the last time — that is 
until I have a right to meet her. We seemed both to have 
one 'mind upon this subject ; but nothing that we could urge 
could reassure Therese ; she persisted in her evil prognos- 
tications. However, finding we were both resolved, after 
casting sundry very indignant looks at me, which seemed to 
say — '' If I had known that you had been such a poor crea- 
ture, I would have had nothing to do with you*'— at last she 
broke out with, 

** Well, if it must be so, I must speak to Champagne — if 
any one can be introduced to monsieur, it must be through 
Champagne. I'll speak to him about it." 

This marquis is a strange mystery, Eugene, that is cer- 
tain ; and, were I not so devoted to his sweet daughter, I 
should not be sorry to have done with him. 

'* 1 think," said Virginie, " my father is always more out 
of spirits, and inclined to solitude, at this time of the year. 
Autumn seems to sadden him, but I do not wonder at that ; 
I think it is a melancholy season. Hope and expectation, for 
that year at least, are over; all the fruits of nature gathered 
in, the labours of man at an end — nothing left lor him but to 
enjoy ; and that, I suppose, we are too perverse to do at the 
appointed time. I cannot tell whether it was because my 
father was so gloomy, but I always felt melancholy too, nt 
that time. I never was happy at this time of the year before.** 

The darling! 

*' Well," sighed Therese, " it is a thousand and a thousand 
pities : you might be* as content always. The garden gate 
is open ; you have nothing to do but to walk off, to go to M. 
Bernard, and be made one — monsieur would nevermind ; per- 
haps be very glad. What do we know 1" 

'* Therese ! have done," cried Virginie ; and this last remark 
reminded her of what I had studiously avoided noticing,^ that 
the evenings were becoming very short, and that the sun was 
setting. '* Take us to the garden gate, Victor," said she. 

*• Well then, to-morrow, Therese," said I, '* you will tell 
me M. Champagne's advice." 

She has been here ; and what do you think it pleases M. 
Champagne to say ? Why, that of all days of the year, on 
the third of September there is the least chance of seeing his 
master. 

" On the third of September, he says," continued Therese, 
*' and indeed for some days before, the marquis is in a state 
of indescribable agitation. It seems impossible for him to 
2 
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Bit still ; he paces from room to room in irritable silence ; he 
lies down on his bed, but seems unable to rest ; his step may 
be heard in his bedroom every hour of the night. He most 
particularly shuns the sight of his daughter — never joins her 
table, always sending down word that he is not well. As post 
time approaches he becomes more and more agitated — there 
is always a letter, written in a hand that Champngne knows 
very well, though he has not the slightest idea from whom it 
comes. Champagne is very reserved, sir; but he says, that 
when he goes in with the letters, it is a terrible sight to see 
the marquis: he turns pale as death, stretches out his hand, 
seizes the letter, looks at the address — then turns away with 
the air of one who has received a sentence of death. 

"He never opens the letter before Champagne, but locks 
himself up in his library, where he is sometimes very violent, 
making strange work; at others he may be heard cursing 
and blaspheming in a low tone to himself I believe — Cham- 
pagne let out more than usual this evening. But to-day is 
the third, sir, and it is impossible that you should see the 
marquis. 

*' And this is the man,'* concluded she, in a mocking, ironi- 
cal tone, " that you do not choose to steal a daughter ifrom.*' 

I was silent. 

Why do you not write, Eugene? Do tell me what the 
world says of this man. If he be a madman, why certainly 
he is not to be applied to — I begin to have strange misgivings. 

Here comes Pierre, however, with a letter, and from you. 

" All you know is that he lost his wife very soon after his 
marriage ; the circumstances were thought odd, but are for- 
gotten now. After that he travelled; then returned to Paris, 
where, he led a very dissipated life, kept odd company, plHyed 
high, and then on a sudden disappeared from the world, taking 
his daughter with him. And you wish to Heaven 1 would 
have done with the affair, and come back to Paris." 

You must be sensible that it is impossible, Eugene. If 
you are perfectly incapable of appreciating the strength of 
the attachment which keeps me here, at least you are a man 
of honour. I am pledged to Mademoiselle de Montalembert. 

You seem to think, to use your own words, *' that this 
magnificent princess, who ought to be betrothed before 
princes, is a beggar !" It may be * so. I suppose you 
do not mean me to be such a scoundrel, as to be influenced 
by this consideration. I heartily wish you would prove the 
fact to me, and, I confess, I should lose a good deal of the 
nicety that offends little Therese ; and, if possible, persuade 
my prizo to consent to visit England in one of these luggers 
that, as I walk on the sea-beach, look so provokingly con-^ 
▼enient for such a purpose. 
16* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VICTOR TO EUGENE. 

I WISHED, in one of my letters, to see eithet tiiis father or 
this priest. I have seen this priest. 

After writing:, musing, worrying myself, I went out to walk. 
I wandered over the hills that lie to the eastward, the oppo- 
site way, for a wonder, from the Chateau de Montalembert 
— ^but I begin to be afraid of going there too often. 

The evening was dark, and the wind blew in gusts ; but I 
had paid little attention to it : at length a huge black cloud, 
which had been gradually rolling over the valley, burst sud- 
denly in such a deluge of rain, that I was forced to run for 
it ; and seeing a couple of miserable hovels lying among the 
bare hills, I made for one of them, and knocking at the door, 
I was admitted. 

\X is scarcely possible to imagine penuiy more complete 
than the interior of this little hut presented : a wretched bed ; 
two or three half-broken chairs ; the miserable fire dying on 
the hearth ; the floor covered with dirt ; the windows broken : 
a scene of wretchedness and disorder, rare, one must own, in 
this part of the country. 

On the squalid pallet lay a man, lean, wasted, gaunt — ^his 
hollow cheek, and the dark yellow of his skin — his dis- 
ordered hair, and the wildness of his eyes, at once telling the 
dreadful nature of his disorder. The woman who had let 
me in, had been sit'ting on one side of the bed ; at the head 
of it stood M. Bernard. 

He wore the long black dress and silk sash, the admirable 
costume, as I think it, of his profession ; the three-cornered 
hat was laid upon the table. You know the way the young 
priests wear their hair — the locks parted in front, and hang- 
ing in curls on the neck, aided by the close-shaved cheek, 
gave an expression of primitive simplicitj'^ to the counte- 
nance, so completely in contrast with that of a man of the 
world, that, I confess, it pleases me very much. 

Certainly, that church does understand the art of address- 
ing the senses, however much it may have oveilooked the 
way to reach the understanding. 

Bernard appeared to be thinking little at present of either 
one or the other ; his face, which is remarkably beautiful, 
was filled with an expression of mingled sorrow and pity, 
t^nd his large dark eye was bent upon the suiSerer. 
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Do you know what he most reminded me of, as he stood 
there ^ A picture of M uriiio's, that you and I admired so 
much together. It was in the collection of a private gentle- 
man in England, and was exhibited in the British gallery last 
year. •* Giving alms at the gate of a convent." You re- 
member the young priest — his pale, fervid, benevolent, and 
most beautiful countenance might have beeti painted for M. 
Bernard. 

The poor distracted creature was howling dreadfully, and 
endeavouring to beat himself against the bed. I now per- 
ceived that his lower limbs were fastened to it by a sort of 
fetter, which bound his ankles down to the pallet ; his arms 
too were confined by a strap. 

I approached the bed ; upon which Bernard turned round, 
and, seeing me dripping, after an exchange of salutations, he 
said to the woman — ^" Afa bonne mere, cannot you blow up 
those embers a little ? Do you not see that the gentleman is 
very wet 1" 

For she had resumed her seat at the bedside, so soon as 
she had fastened the door after me, quite indifferent about 
my comfort or discomfort ; indeed, almost too rude and too 
savage to comprehend the common rites of hbspitality— to 
the honour of her class, a virtue so rarely omitted. 

The woman rose. •' That's the last wood I have," said 
she, grumbling. 

'* The last," repeated Bernard, " impossible ! you had some 
fagots sent in yesterday." 

" Ay, so I had— I had forgotten. My poor head splits 
with that yelling beast ; I don't know what I say or do." 

" Woman," returned the priest, with some severity in his 
voice, " learn to respect him whom the Almighty hath 
smitten. No doubt," softening his tone, " your head does 
ache, and is confused with listening to this piteous outcry; 
but bear your cross, poor mother — and reverence misery." 

Then advancing towards me, with as much politeness as if 
his life had been spent in the saloons of the Chaussee d'Antin. 
" I am afraid, sir, that you will be miserably accommodated, 
even for a few hours, in this abode of wretchedness ; but we 
will contrive to give you a fire, and perhaps half a chair — 
and the storm is too violent to last long. Would that the 
uproar of the tempest within," said he, as he turned again to 
the poor maniac on the bed, ** could be as certainly exhausted 
by its own violence. Jean," addressing the sufferer, to 
whom, having seen me placed in a chair, and the fire blazing 
so that 1 might dry my clothes, he now directed the whole of 
his attention, '* Jean, do you not hear me 1 Why do you not 
endeavour to be reasonable and calm ? These bands, poor 
fellow, are placed here only to keep you from hurting 
yourself; casting your limbs about with the violence that 
you do.'" 
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"I say," howled the maniac, "you're a devil; and if I 
could seize that black hide oi your's I'd tear you in pieces." 

" No," said the priest, " that you would never do. Your 
illness makes you say violent and abusive things. If it does 
you good to abuse me, rail on, my poor fellow ; but if you 
would promise not to strike me, 1 would undo one hand, and 
then you would be easier." 

** I won't promise," said the man ; " I want a knife, and 
I'd be even with you both." 

" Holy Virgin ! your reverence," cried the woman, ** talk 
of undomg his hands! why here he has lain, howl! howl! 
howl ! ever since last harvest, when he got the coup de soleil 
on his head — rap, rap — tear, tear, tear, he'd beat me and him* 
self to pieces." 

" We will take care of that," said the priest ; " don't be 
afraid. But do not you think to be strapped down, on that 
hard pallet, thin and worn as he is — neither able to see the 
light of the fair sun, nor to breathe the sweet air of heaven, 
would be enough to make a sane man mad 1 If we could 
raise his poor head that he beats so furiously .... Hav^ 
you no traversin, no pillow V 

•* Nothing, sir," said the woman. 

** Could you put on your cloak, and fetch mine, while I 
, watch your husband ! Stay— here is a line to my house- 
keeper. The rain is abating, the walk will do you good, or 
I would go myself." 

" Cloak ! — I've no cloak, sir — no clothes but these rags," 
displaying a gown, which scarcely hung together, and an old 
worn petticoat, the miserable covering to her wretched 
limbs. 

"Almighty God!"" said the priest, " no clothes but these ! 
what destitution ! Stay" — giving her money out of a purse, 
which I observed was very scantily furnished, " call at Man- 
uel Spain's, and get a cloak." 

" Heaven bless your reverence !" and away hurried the 
woman. 

I sat by the fire drying my clothes. 1 would not remind 
them of my presence, which seemed to be forgotten. I 
wanted to watch my young priest. 

He turned again to the bed: " If you will only try to be 
quite still for two minutes by my watch, I will undo one of 
these straps which hurt your wrists so, and bathe it for you. 
If you would be tranquil you would be well — and then you 
might rise from this bed of pain and sorrow, and be like 
others : and carry your sickle to your harvest again ; and 
sing harvest songs." 

" Do you think so 1" said the man, more quietly, " do you 
think those wicked devils would ever let me go V 

" They shall let you go," said the priest, and he made the 
sign of the cross ; " now you feel better." 
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" I do, 6ir ; two-and-thirty devils are gone out of that cor- 
ner—for my name is Legion." 

" Praise God, then," said the priest. 

" Can I ?" said the poor maniac, looking up half dubi- 
ously, half beseechingly. ** If I could — " 

" I think you can," said Bernard, " try — try in Latin — ^say 
after me." 

" I dare not, the devils would tear me." 

" Defy them — Laudamus Daminum/^ 

" Lavdamus Dominum,^^ shouted the poor creature in an ec- 
stasy, " the devils are gone !" 

'* Now I shall undo your hands," said Bernard ; and he 
proceeded to release the wrists of the miserable creature, 
which were swollen like those of a fettered criminal. He 
then put up his arms, under the shoulders of the squalid 
wretch, and raised him up. " Lean upon me," said he, and 
the ragged filthy head of hair was resting upon his bosom. 

" Will you have the kindness, sir," he then said, address- 
ing me for the first time," to open the dooi* of the house ? 
The view of the cheerful heavens and green earth will help 
him, poor creature. Look out, Jean." 

" There's the old gray mare, still," was Jean's reply, look- 
ing through the door which opened opposite to his bed ; 
" she's there alive — it's the old world stUl." 

** To be sure it is," said the priest. 

" And there's master's son at the door — Monsieur le Chev^ 
alier." 

'* Speak to him," said the priest to me. 

" I hope you are getting better, Jean," said I, coming for- 
ward. 

" It's not master's son — but it's a very pleasant-looking 
young gentleman." 

*' Converse with him," said the priest to me, aside, *' on 
harvest — on anything." 

I obeyed ; and we infused, if I may say so, a new train of 
ideas into poor Jean's brain. 

After a little while, the priest said, turning to me, 

" 1 think it would be a desirable thing, that his painful as- 
sociations should not be renewed at present, by the sight of 
the old woman. Would it be asking too much of you, sir, 
to beg of you to watch the door for me, and when she ap- 

E roaches, if you would relieve her from her burden, and 
ring it here yourself, directing her to go to a neighbour's* 
house and wait there till 1 come to her — you would have the 
pleasure," added he, with a most agreeable smile, which 
was without the slightest shade of affectation, or of that 
smooth servility, which most of all I detest — ** you would 
have the pleasure of doing a very good, and a very useful ac- 
tion, at a very small expense of trouble." 
** An excellent way of disposing of my trouble, which I dis* 

H3 
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pose of, in general, to very little advantage. I will be a most 
obedient gargon de apothicaire to you, sir, if you will order 
me at'out." 

I put myself to watch ; the old woman appeared"; the pil- 
lows and a pair of sheets were brought, 

** They are all from his reverence's own bed," whispered 
she ; " ay, he is a true son of the church — may the Blessed 
Virgin, and all the holy saints reward him !" 

I carried in my great bundle, and then, would you believe 
it ? I assisted — for I would assist in making the poor wretch 
comfortable. 

The pillows supported his head, the clean linen wrapped 
his festering limbs: this true servant of his Lord washed 
the foul face, hands, and feet of his patient; administered 
some medicine and some cooling drink which was in the 
bundle, and soon afterward the poor creature, even while we 
stood watching him, sank into a gentle and refreshing slum- 
ber. 

Bernard now turned to the fire, and placing himself by it, 
seemed to enjoy stretching his limbs. I took another Chair 
and did the same; he kicked up the fagots and made a 
cheerful blaze, and his countenance, which at first sight had 
struck me as remarkably grave and melancholy, assumed 
an air almost of hilarity. 

*' We are rather in want of something to refresh us," said 
he ; ** but I am afraid, sir, I can offer you nothing better than 
cold water — an entertainment, 1 should judge from your 
looks, you are not much in the habit of accepting; and even 
were you — this evening, possibly, you may have had enough 
of it." 

I confessed that 1 had. 

'* So have not I, however," said he, and rising, he fetched 
a cup full from a little cistern at the door, now running over 
with the rain, and emptied it at a draught. 

I pulled out my watch. " It is late," I said ; but, unwilling 
to lose his company so soon, " Which way do you walk ? 
we can cross the hills together.'*^ 

" I am not going home to-night," he replied. 

*' You are not going to stay here !" exclaimed I, with sur- 
prise. 

'* 1 really am," with a smile. " I can conceive a thousand 
good reasons why I should — and not one, why I should go 
uway. 1 must watch the effect of my medicine." 

'* But there is nothing to rest upon," I said, looking round ; 
•*no light, no company." 

''I sent for my lamp," said he, **and as for companions, 
J am accustome(f to make those of my own thoughts ;^ or of 
this" — showing a small book, but he did not let me see what 
it was. 

After a moment's pause, he continued— 
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*' It is one of the advantages of the life I lead that the dis- 
tribution of my time is very much in my own power. Having 
no family to disturb, and Uttle inchnation constitutionally to 
sleep, I seldom rest upon a bed. The fine summer nights are 
passed upon these hills, gazing upon these lights the great 
Architect hath hung out — questioning them, as we may sup- 
pose th^ Chaldean shepherds did of old ; and building sys- 
tems, without the aid of telescopes. In winter 1 love to do 
as I do now — stretch my limbs to the warmth of a good crack- 
ling fire, with a little book to take texts for meditation from." 

*' 1 think I understand very well what pleasure there must 
be in all that,^' 1 answered ; '* I too love to live unquestioned 
and alone — to live with nature — which, indeed, I feel to be a 
breathing and a speaking nature : to me there is a species of 
living in companionship with her. Some of the English poets 
express these things beautifully." 

*' Doubtless, sir, she breathes and speaks," he replied, " to 
those who have not their ears closed by vanity and luxury — 
to those who choose to listen. Her voice is the still small 
voice — but it is the voice of God; and, as in the sublime 
simplicity of Scripture, ' it came to pass, that when Elijah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out 
and stood in the entering in of the cave' — so I feel inclined 
to bury my face in my gown at times, and to listen." 

A Catholic priest, Eugene ! 

" This is what I feel— though I cannot express it as you do." 

" I borrow other words, sir.' 

" But I confess," continued I, hesitatingly, ** it surprises 
me to listen to such sentiments as these — under this gown 
and sash." 

** Have I said anythinn[ that itis unbecoming apriest to say?" 

•* Certainly, anything but unbecoming — only not exactly 
. . ." stamn>ering a little, for I had got upon difficult ground 
— "not exactly what I have been taught to expect that 
Catholic priests would say." 

"Then they do wrong; or you do them injustice, sir. — 
What is there in the divine religion of Christ, that we should 
divorce it from nature 1" 

" A vast deal in your church that is divorced from nature," 
I could have said, but I was silent. 

He seemed, however, to read my thoughts, and fixing his 
large intelligent eyes upon me — 

" In nature there are mysteries — things hard to be under- 
stood. Shall we expect the church to be perfectly intelli- 
gible ? We must not over-refine. That which has been the 
vehicle of religious ideas to the millions of living creatures, 
who, but for its ministrations, had grovelled upon this earth, 
as ignorant of their dependante on, and relation to, the great 
Father of all, as the beasts that perish — that which has min- 
istered to these lost, darkened souls such sublime ideas-— 
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the ideas of God ! — futurity — retribution — eternal bliss ! we 
should reverence, and not criticise, sir. 

** Who told you the church was erected for minds like 
your's t the one in the million ! Who told you that it was 
not constructed to serve the perishing million, rather than 
the reflecting one ? May be, their perceptions and taste 
were considered in the outline of the edifice : and he who has 
scattered daisies for children to delight in, might build his 
church up gorgeous and splendid, and cover her with gold and 
scarlet, to charm the barbaric eye of the vulgar. * God is no 
respecter of persons.' " 

This was an ingenious way of putting it, but I could have 
ansivered him, if I had so pleased, that I did not believe 
that such was the true way to raise the minds of the vulgar ; 
and that the sublime ideas he spoke of, presented in their 
original simplicity, would find an echo in the heart of every 
created being; whereas through all this tinsel and false 
ornament, which he appeared to defend, I doubted whether 
those ideas often penetrated at all. 

His own mind seemed so simple, pure, and thoroughly 
apostolic, that I wondered the subject had not struck him in 
this hght ; but possibly he ar^ed more from a sense of pro- 
priety rather than from conviction ; and as I feel that it is 
ill-bred to combat in men those prejudices which they are 
bound to defend, I was silent, and he did not renew the 
subject. 

1 then, after a pause, began another, and said, that 

** I could not express how I reverenced him, that with a 
mind construed as his appeared to be, he could cheerfully 
give so much of his time to attendance upOn objects, miser- 
able as the one before us — ^that I confessed I had an invin- 
cible disgust for such tasks — that such scenes were to me 
intolerably revolting — and that no course of duty could, in 
my opinion, be so difficult as the one in which he seemed 
so cheerfully engaged." 

** Sir," said he, hastily, " I console myself with charity." 

Then catching up his words, 

*' I mean to say that all these things are matters of habit $ 
that most men learn to labour cheerfully in their vocation—: 
and that this is mine. Besides, there is a way of looking at 
these things, which subdues the feelings of dislike which you 
complain of. We have only to pity the subjects of them — 
we need only estimate the greatness of their sufferings ! 
All men reverence great suffering indistinctively. This base 
grovelling condition, which so excites your disgust, is, I 
confess, exactly that which fills my mind with the deepest 
compassion ; and compassion is a tender and affectionate 
sentiment. We grow fond of those whom we are endeavour- 
ing to serve. This seems one of those merciful arrange- 
ments of the moral world, which carry with them proofs as 
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, unanswerable of benevolent design, as the beautiful arrange- 
ments of the physical.*^ 

All this time the conversation had, you see, been taking a 
. direction far enough from the subject upon which I wished 
to sound him ; and for the life of me I could not approach it. 
What between consciousness, on my part, and a fear of be- 
ing impertinent, (for you must know, that when I view a 
matter in a totsdly different light from another man, and 
look with a secret contempt upon what he reverences, I do 
think there is a certain impertinence in forcing him into the 
discussion of it,) made me shy of touching upon coventual 
vows, and endeavouring to learn, as I so much desired to do, 
his sentiments upon that head; and before I had determined 
'upon anything to say, the priest, looking at his watch, said — 

" Twelve o^clock. How wretchedly ill 1 have been using 
that poor woman ! There she has been all this time, patient 
43 penitence, waiting for my directions. Excuse me, sir, 
1 must go to her.'' 

" And there is poor Pierre,'' thought I, '* waiting for me, 
dozing over his fire, and wanting sadly to go to his bed." 

So 1 said I must be off too. 

*' 1 am sorry I cannot accompany you a short way home," 
said Bernard, "but I must not leave my patient till I see the 
state in which he will awaken. Good-night, sir." 

And so we parted^I over the hills, sleeping in the still 
moonlight; he, returning to the little den, to watch the 
miserable maniac. 

But 1 envied him, Eugene. 

What a life! what a consciousness! Love, charity, re- 
ligion, present usefulness, future rest — a mind at peace with 
itself and all the world ; not torn like mine with hopes, and 
cares, and fears, distracted with its own crude reflections, 
dissatisfied with its aimless being. 

But then, my Virginie— ah, poor Bernard ! aimless did I 
say ! I shall have an unceasing aim to make her happy ; and 
if I am the father of a family — how patriarchal that sounds ! 
— m^thinks 1 am suddenly grown a very grave graybeard — 
I was goin^ to say, how I will educate my children ! 

Sweet Virginie! three days, and Champagne thinks that 
1 may call. 

It was on the evening preceding the eventful day of meet- 
ing, that Yictor thus concluded his letter : *' I did not intend 
to send this till the result of this visit should be known. But 
Pierre has just been to tell me that the post goes early to- 
morrow, so I must sign, sesd, and send this evening, and 
you must wait in patience for what is to follow. I confess 
the more I consider the subject, the better I think of it. It 
is impossible to suppose but what everything must be finally 
16 
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concluded to my satisfaction. Indeed I am more than usu- 
ally happy to-night. 

** I do enjoy this mode of life most thoroughly — 

** Nevertheless, I do not mean entirely to abandon Paris ; 
we must have my charmer there; and show her the wonders 
of the world. 

" What pleasure we shall have in that ! 

'* I say we, for in spite of all your coifcombical airs and 
graces, I hold you to be a very tolerable sort of a fellow — 
and I am sure that you will adore this delightful simplicity 
as much as I do. We must have the prettiest equipage and 
the prettiest hotel in the universe for her. I don't mean to 
bring her to that gloomy pile of doors and windows which 
belonged to my revered ancestors in the fauxhourg par 
excellence. I have been thinking of that pretty hotel entre 
cour et jardin, that poor Adolphe vacated some six months 

ago in the rue L -; a charming situation. Do inquire 

whether it is yet to be had- It is not very large — ^but we 
shall want nothing magnificent ; we are not going to enter 
into the regulai" Paris life, I can assure you. 

** We shall show you young gentlemen how happy a pretty 
fellow and a beautiful girl can make one another — it wiu 
be a very agreeable picture, and drive you all wild with 
envy. ' 

" Among other English fashions, why not an English fire- 
side t And so adieu, monsieur, et tres honore ami — it will not 
now be very long probably before we meet again. Who 
knows but you may condescend to come down and visit 
all these scenes of romance before I finally take my leave 
of themi 

" And so farewell again— between one and two to-morrow 
I shall make my call, and you shall have the earliest intel- 
ligence how I fare." ^ 



CHAPTER.IX. 

** I tfAVK been, Eugene, and I have seen him. But do not 
expect from me a description of the interview, nor any de- 
scription whatsoever. I am weary of life ; sick of myself 
and all the world, and,within an a.ce of shooting myself." 

In spite of the good spirits of which Victor had boasted as 
he closed his letter on the preceding evening, it was not 
without a secret feeling of apprehension, that after having 
paid rather more attention to his outer man, than he had 
lately been in the habit of doing, even though he expected 
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to meet Mademoiselle de Montalembert, he sallied forth on 
the morning of the third day, to make his intended visit to 
the chateau, and obtain, if possible, an introduction to the 
marquis. 

He had arranged his toilette after frequent consultations 
with the little mirror which hung in his low-roofed apart- 
ment — and which mirror, it must be confessed, reflected, as 
far as it was capable of reflection — a very engaging and 
gentlemanhke appearance. 

Consciious, likewise, of the numerous more positive ad- 
vantages, of birth, station, and fortune, which he possessed, 
he was at a loss to account for the anxious and almost de- 
sponding feelings which now oppressed him. For as to 
the evil auguries and representations of Therese, her man- 
ner was much too odd and fanciful for him to pay any serious 
attention to them. 

As he traversed the well Known hills, his thoughts were 
busily employed upon that most fruitless, yet most fasci- 
nating of occupations, the figuring to the mind the 'appear- 
ance of one on whom our thoughts have long dwelt with 
interest ; and to whom we are for the first time about to be 
presented. 

This mysterious marquis ! He could not help picturing 
him rather in the melo-dramatic style, as a tall, dark, inter- 
esting sort of a figure; a heroical, misanthropic, melan- 
choly man, whom it seems almost necessary to use blank 
verse in accosting. He invented a thousand modes of ad- 
dress, one more insinuating and interesting than the other, 
which were to excite the sympathies and win the confidence 
of one soured by those innumerable disappointments which 
attend the over-refined character in the world— .and which 
too often, by the torment of their small but countless stings, 
drive such tempers to seek refuge in solitude and seclusion. 
Then the picture would change — he recalled the strange and 
unnatural alienation which the marquis seemed to indulge to* 
wards his daughter-^the indifference he manifested not only 
of his own concerns and interests, but to those of all the 
dependants about him — the kind of universal terror and dis- 
like in which he seemed to be held — and his imagination 
presented a rude, cruel, uncivilized barbarian ; such as, to 
our amazement, we sometimes yet even meet with, there- 
suit of early wealth, power, and uncontrolled self-indulgence. 

Then his thoughts flew to his Virginie — to the transports 
he should feel, to the gratitude he should inspire as the 
means of rescuing her from so terrible a dependance. And 
again he reflected with pleasure upon his fair possessions, 
his noble chateau, and estates in Auvergne, his splendid ho- 
tel in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, (where, efi passant, he 
vowed that he would never live,) of the excellent state of 
his budget as reported by Monsieur Delfons— K)f his insorip* 
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lions in the great l!)Qok— ^his comfortable sum of ready ca^ 
at his banker*s, &c., &c. — satisfying himself that he pes* 
sessed the means of softening the heart of the most cruel 
father upon earth— and of making proposals, that no father 
upon earth, where he brute or angel, would feel inclined to 
refuse. 

Thus he mused and walked — ^till at length the high and 
pinnacled roof of Montalembert appeared in sight. He de- 
scended the hill, entered the court, and presented himself at 
the door. He would rather have had a servant to ring the 
bell for him at this particular moment — but this being im- 
possible, he made a virtue of necessity, and puUed the bell 
liimself. 

Monsieur Campagne appeared at the door. 

M. Champagne was a perfect model of the old French 
domestic of former days ; polite, without obsequiousness : 
attentive and respectful, with that air of ^asy dignity, which 
belongs to those alone who know their place in the world, 
and keep within it. 

Victor inquired whether the Marquis de Montalembert was 
at home, arid presented his card in the usual manner. 

On receiving the card, M. Champagne gave a little start : 
he read the name over three several times, and then very 
respectfully begged leave to inquire, ^ whether M. de Ver- 
mouths call was merely one of politeness and ceremony; 
or whether there might happen to be any particular business, 
which rendered an interview with monsieur a matter of 
necessity.'' 

" Certainly," said De Vermont, " very important business 
rendered an interview indispensable ; or he should not have 
presumed .to intrude upon Monsieur de Montalembert's re* 
tirement" 

*' In that case," said M. Champagne, after hesitating some 
little time, and evidently feeling a good deal of embarrass- 
ment as to what he should advise or do^'* it might perhaps 
be better — it would perhaps be quite as 'well, not to present 
the card of Monsieur le Comte de Vermont at all. Monsieur 
will be so good as to follow me." 

De Vermont found himself ushered into a large hall, or, 
as it might more properly be called, wide and lofty gallery, 
into which the highly ornamented doors of several apart* 
ments opened upon all sides ; large windows reachinff al- 
most from the ceiling to the floor, threw abundance of light 
upon the apartment, and certainly the aspect of the place 
was far from, wearing that appearance of sombre, oppres- 
sive gloom with which the imagination of De Vermont had 
invested it. M. Champagne led the way to the very extreme 
end of this gallery, and then suddenly flinging open a door, 
De Vermont found himself in the presence of the marquis. 

The chamber into which he was Uius introduced was a 
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4mg and lofty room, fitted up as a library, in a style which 
may be called modern, though not very recent. From the 
high and somewhat narrow windows, hung long curtains of 
yellow satin fringed and tasselled with gold; the chairs and 
settees, with their curved and elaborate framework of white 
and gold, were covered with the same rich material, im- 
mense mirrors, alterating with the book shelves, concealed 
the walls ; the parquet was of rich inlaid wood ; the ceiling 
adorned with painting and gilding. 

The marquis was sitting at the farther end of the room 
with a book in his hand ; his thumb between the pages, his 
eyes fix^d on the landscape, his thous^hts meditating. 

As the door opened with considerable eclat he turned his 
head ; and seeing a gentleman about to enter the room, he 
rose, and advanced a step or two to receive him. 

The Marquis de Montalembert was a thin, small, and deli- 
cately formed man, with features of that high sharp outline, 
common to the French nobility ; his forehead rose perpen- 
dicular and abrupt, over which his hair, still powdered and 
very artificially arranged, hung in heavy masses, and, with 
his eyes, large, dark* and singularly cold in their expression, 
gave a character which might be called rather fierce than 
stern to his countenance ; while the studied delicacy and 
nicety of his dress, a certain finished yet chilly elegance in 
his manners, in fine, his whole deportment spoke him to be 
an aristocrat of the genuine old school ; one of those rare 
figuires which have survived the wrecks and storms of the 
revolutionary proerress, and remain, such as might have 
visited the Petit Trianon, when Marie Antoinette was the 
most adorable pf sovereigns ; and poor miserable Charles the 
Tenth the most amiable of deceivers. 

*• Monsieur le Comte de Vermont," cried Champagne, in 
a clear loud voice. 

The marquis had risen, as we have said, when the door 
opened, and had advanced with an air of polite ceremony as 
to receive a guest — ^but on this announcement he suddenly 
paused, and it was evident, not all the savoir vivre that he 
possessed could conceal the sudden shock he received ; nor 
the sort of shiver that ran from head to foot through his frame. 

He recovered himself, however, immediately, and fixing 
upon De Vermont's face his fierce, cold, dark brown eyes, 
saluted him with an air of the most icy hauteur: while M. 
Champagne, without being ordered, set chairs. 

De Vermont, who certainly did not want spirit, though not 
much given to pride, answered the cold, distant salute of 
the marquis with one equally distant and ceremonious, and 
seating himself seemed awaiting the departure of Champagne 
to open the business he came upon. 

" From Auvergne, I presume I'* coldly demanded Mon- 
talembert. 
16* 
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'* I have the honour to belong to the Auvergnese family 
of my name," said Victor, ** and I beg leave to assure the 
Marquis de Montalembert, that nothing but affairs of the 
most pressing and imperious necessity should have induced 
me to take me liberty of, in this manner, intruding myself 
upon his presence. 

** Leave the r6om, Champagne,'* said the marquis ; then 
turning to De Vermont — 

*' I am at a loss to conceive what affairs can by any pos'- 
sibility exist in common between the members of the house 
of De Vermont and of mine — but, I listen, sir." 

'* It is usual in cases of this nature," began Victor, who 
had resolved to preserve the most perfect composure, but 
who, in spite of nis resolution, blushed, and hesitated, and 
stammered not a little, '* it is usual, I believe, in— cases of 
this nature — and perhaps better — to engage the services of 
a mutual friend — and — but — ^but — as I am deprived of this ad- 
vantage by circumstanpes — I hope — ^and—and — ^^ 

While he thus hesitated and blundered, internally cursing 
his own weakness, the large eyes of the marquis were fixed 
upon him with a slightly supercilious air of immoveable at- 
tention that increased Victor's embarrassment. Once, it is 
true, Montalembert sighed, and shuffled upon his chair, but 
he immediately recovered himself, and resumed his air of 
fixed attention. 

" Well, sir, 1 am yet to learn — ^" as Victor, quite upset, 
paused to recover himself. 

" There seems a certain impropriety," at last Victor con- 
tinued, rallying his spirits, and vanquishing with considerable 
effort his discomposure, '* in thus abruptly making my ap- 
plication in person, without any of those preparations, and 
openings of negotiation, deemed indispensable — 1 am sure I 
don't know why, in these cases — for why should I hesitate 
to announce my errand at once ! You have a daughter — " 

'* A daughter !" cried Montalembert, starting suddenly back- 
ward, so as to retrograde his chair several paces. 

Then recovering himself again, he turned haughtily round, 
«« And what of that, sir 1" 

'* Mademoiselle de Montalembert is at present, I belieVe, 
disengaged." 

At these words, the countenance of the marquis suddenly 
changed, the colour flew into his face, then faded to a sickly 
paleness, then with a strange embarrassed expression, he 
appeared once more to force himself by a violent effort to 
remain tranquil, and listen to what was yet to come. 

*' It is my ardent desire, to be allowed the honour of making 
my proposals fof her hand." 

But, at this, the marquis seemed totally incapable of any 
longer controlling his emotion; he started from his chair, 
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clasped his hands SQddenly together, walked hastily down the 
room, and appeared completely mastered by a strange, unac- 
ooantable passion — ^at k^t, with a face almost wlute with 
suppressed rage, he suddenly turned, came up to De Vermont, 
who had risen from his seat, and in a low sneering voice, his 
teeth half shut, muttered, 

•* Her hand !--You !" 

**And why not, sir!*' said De Vermont, astonished and 
offended at this inconceivable manner of receiving his ad- 
dresses — ** and why not, sir 1 — what is there in me ? — in my 
name t — in my house or family t — that should render me imfit 
to address the daughter of any gentleman in France !" 

** Your name t" articulated the marquis between his shut 
teeth, •* your name ! curse it !" 

And he turned away. 

** I am utterly at a loss," De Vermont now began, in a tone 
of indignation which he vainly endeavoured to soften, ** to 
what unhappy accident I am to attribute this most inexplica- 
ble reception. The father of Mademoiselle de Montalembert 
is sacred in my eyes, or ..... . Nevertheless," recovering 

his temper as well as he' could, ^ in spite of all discourage- 
ments, I must beg leave respectfully to persist in my suit ; 
and I take the liberty of requesting of Monsieur de Monta- 
lembert the permission to send my man of business to him, 
in order that he may be made acquainted with the condition 
of that property which it is in my power to lay at Mademoi- 
selle de Montalembert's feet. My family estates, it is well 
known, were never contemptible ; and 1 beg leave to say, that 
unembarrassed as they descended to me, from my most hon- 
ourable father, unembarrassed they still remain — " 

** Your most honourable father!" interrupted Montalembert, 
almost grinding his teeth, '* yes ! a most honourable father ; 
he never impaired his estates ! he never embarrassed his for- 
tune ! What do you mean by such insolence to me, young 
man !" 

Victor stared, and was silent from surprise ; the marquis 
went on — 

** Monsieur le tres honorable Comte de Vermont, I beg your 
pardon. You have seen me for a moment vanquished by 
intolerable and uncontrollable recollections ; it is my infirmi- 
ty," with a haughty wave of the head. ** Between your race 
tuid mine an ineffaceable antipathy subsists. The very pres- 
ence of a De Vermont is hateful to me ... . but this is not 
what I was about to say. You wish for an answer, sir; it 
is briefly this ; Mademoiselle de Montalembert is not intended 
for a De Vermont." 

The veins of the young De Vermont tingled with indigna- 
tion at this speech. In England he would have longed to 
knock the marquis down ; in France, it was for three feet 
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distance, and a brace of pistols ; he, however, mastered his 
passion enough to say with tolerable calmness, 

'^ Such an answer as this is what no gentleman expects 
to deserve from another ; and but for the charms, of Made- 
moiselle de Montaiembert, and the tcmder sense I entertaift 
of all her innumerable perfections — " 

*' Have you seen her then 1" interrupted the marquis with 
fierceness. 

** I have," said Victor, steadily. . 

'* And spoken together!" 

" We have." 

" Then," bursting into a paroxysm of ungovernable furyy 
"you are the meanest, most infamous, dirtiest scoundrel, 
that ever trod upon the face of the earth. You a gentleman !. 
V^hat! make love to the daughter of an honourable family in 
a secret, sneaking,^ clandestine manner, as if, forsooth, she 
were a milliner's apprentice! What! dare to compromise 
the honour of one of the noblest houses of France, by pre- 
suming to address its daughter, unauthorized by its head I 
Leave the room, Monsieur le Comte de Vermont! Fit son 
of a most honourable father ! Carry your fair seeming, as 
your father did before you, into the world, and let it sneer 
and make mouths at the hearts you have broken. My 
daughter ! — my daughter !" , 

*^ It is impossible," said Victor, impetuously, now enraged 
beyond measure, in his turn, " to endure this most unreason* 
able passion. Had your daughter been to be found where 
her rank entitles her to shine, amid those circles of the great 
world where her beauty and her excellence might have beea 
justly appreciated, there would have been no possibility, as, 
there would have been no occasion, for conduct, perhaps not 
exactly justifiable according to our received code of man« 
ners. All 1 beg leave to say, however, is this — that mere 
accident has efiected what seemed to be so completely out 
of the range of ordinary chances. I acknowledge it — I kav^^ 
had the honour to become acquainted with Mademoiselle de 
Montaiembert ; I am devotedly attached to her, and 1 intend, 
in spite of every circumstance however discouraging, to per- 
sist in my endeavours to obtain her hand. You must permit 
me, therefore, to hope that a strange sentiment of dislike, 
which it is absolutely impossible should be personal, will not 
be suffered to interfere with all my prospects of happiness; 
and that the sentence so lately pronounced may be recon* 
sidered." 

Victor had somewhat recovered himself before he came 
to the termination of this speech : he concluded it with con- 
siderable sang froid, which produced its usual effect ; the 
turbulence of the marquis was arrested, and it was with more 
composure and gentleness, nay* with a tone and gesture that 
might almost be called melancholy, that he thus persisted : 
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^ It is impossible for me to listen to your suit for a single 
instant; I paust earnestly insist upon its being withdrawn. 
Your presence, sir, f with pardon,) is, owing to certain asso- 
ciations, inexpressibly painful to me ; my inexcusable e(no* 
tion must have made you sensilde of this. Allow me to in- 
quire whether your carriage has drawn up." 

He rang the belL 

•' You cannot," said Victor, now yielding to the mortifica- 
tion, disappointment, and vexation that oppressed him, *' you 
cannot possibly intend me to be contented with this answer ! 
At least allow me the poor satisfaction of asking one ques- 
tion : Am I to consider Mademoiselle de M ontalembert as en- 
C;aged ! Am I to look upon her as intended for another ? or 
can it be possible that you will reject a proposal such as 
mine, in order to bestow her upon a convent T That would 
be utterly incredible V* 

** I beseech you, sir," said the marquis, who, apparently 
exnausted, had by this time sank into his chair, " spare me 
useless questions — and spare me, 1 entreat, a perseverance 
80 fruitless upon a subject so painful." 

** Champagne !" for he opened the door, '' the Count de 
Vermont's carriage." 

** And so/* as wrote De Vermont to Eugene, " out I went, 
fairly beaten, crestfallen, humbled, and mortified, and in a 
state of rage and vexation that it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. Do not laugh at me, Eugene ; do not amuse yourself 
with the inconceivable situation into which I have betrayed 
myself. I tell you fairly, I am in no humour to bear it. — 
Refused !^ refused ! — and in such an insolent, overbearing 
manner i At least, the old fellow might have condescended 
to throw a little more civility into his rejection of proposals 
such as not many men in this kingdom have it in their power 
to make. Here have I been all day, wandering over the 
hills, a prey to the bitterest mortification, cursing this father 
and myself, and almost vowing never to see h& daughter, 
the cause of all this humiliation, more. 

•• Yes — ^let her take her fate, as it must be so. I will re- 
turn to Paris; Euphemie will soon drive all this romantic 
nonsence out of my head. Ah, Virginie !" 

The marquis remained in his chair, for some time after the 
departure of De Vermont, apparently suffering under a pa- 
roxysm of mental pain, almost too intense for endurance. 
He writhed upon his seat, the large drops stood on his fore- 
head, his hands were clasped over his face. 

At length his passion found words. 

'' Oh wretch ! miserable ! and contemptible ! at last the 
hour is come ! Yes ! the hour so much dreaded is come ! — 
But I will at least know the worst." 

He started from his chair and pulled the bell. 

^ Desire Mademoiselle de Montalembert to come to me,^ 

f 
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as Champagne opened the door, *' and let no one distttrb 



us." 



" Virginie !" as his young and lovely daughter entered the 
room, and stole softly an^ timidly forward — " my child ! come 
to me;" with an air of tenderness which she had never be- 
fore seen, " put yourself upon that low stool — put yourself 
at my feet." 

The father's hand pressed the silken ringlets of the 
daughter fondly. It was the first time in his life that he had 
ever bestowed upon her the slightest of a father's caresses; 
the tears melted into her eyes. , 

** Virginie — here has been an unusual occurrence — a 
young gentleman has been with me." 

But at these words Virginie started, clasped her hands, 
and fixed her eyes upon her father with a look, so wild and 
earnest, that it would have been useless for Montalenibert to 
have proceeded in his communication, evep could the sharp 
pang which pas^d through his heart, as he beheld these 
symptoms of emotion, have allowed of it. 

*' You knov^ him then !" was all he could say. 

A pause. 

" I have rejected him." 

She suddenly clasped her father's knees — ^not as in depre- 
cation, but merely as if to save herself from falling to the 
ground. She did not speak, nor did she cry out. 

With more firmness he went on. 

*' Where you have met, or how you could so far have for- 
gotten what was due to yourself and me, as I see must have 
been the case, before this young gentleman could have ob- 
tained an interest, such as I discover in your mind, I am not 
here to inquire. It is enough, you never can be his ; I have 
rejected him. I shall not allow you to see him more." 

"No." whispered she, in a low, indistinct tone, and her 
head fell forward. 

"lam satisfied," said the marquis ; " this is all that I had to 
tell you." 

But Virginie did not move ; her head bent over her father's 
knee ; her hands sank down; she seemed to have expired in 
the act of resignation. 

Those who are about to do a wrong, of the remote conse- 
quences of which they can form no estimate, might have 
read a fearful lesson in the countenance of the marquis, as 
he raised his helpless daughter in his arms, carried her across 
the room, laid her upon a couch, and then rang for assistance. 

His shaking hands, his hurried, uncertain motions, his pale 
and horrorstruck countenance, bore witness to his distress. 

The door opened — 

" Send Therese." 

•*Therese," as she hurried into the room, "assist your 
young lady, she seems very ill — is she deadi" 
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" No,** said Therese, " ycm have not killed her." 

" Nay, but mademoiselle ! — sweet mademoiselle ! — call 
back your senses," as she bent fondly over her, and kissed 
her with the tenderest affection : " come back, sweet love ! 
your Therese is calling for you. Rally your spirits, my love. 
Monsieur le Marquis, open the window." 

He was standing turned towards it, with his face close to 
the panes. 

*' It is your Therese ! come back to her !" 

The fresh air blew over her face, Virginie opened her 
eyes, she stretched out her arms, she clasped them closely 
round the heck of her friend — 

**0h! my heart!" 

The marquis had opened one leaf of the windowf but he 
did not for that reason change his position; tears were cours- 
ing down the cheeks of the unhappy father — ^tears, the first 
which he had for many a long year shed. And thus he stood, 
his face averted, apparently unmoved and insensible to what 
was passing in the room ; while Therese, having adminis- 
tered such little remedies as she judged necessary, said, 

** My dear, you need not stay here." 

" No," said Virginie, *' take me to bed> I am so weary, let 
me lie down." 

She was carried to that last refuge of the miserable, aiid 
there that soft and innocent creature lay; crushed, as it 
were, in the very bud, by a destiny as dreadful as it was un- 
intelligible, while Therese, hanging over her with more than 
a mother's fondness, pressed her closely to her bosom, and 
endeavoured to keep the trembling flame of the taper from 
expiring. 

The marquis was left alone — ^lie was often alone. Heavy 
hours of regret and anxiety had long been his, but now, like 
one on whom a calamity long apprehended, and anxiously 
deprecated, has suddenly fallen, he looked, to use the expres- 
sive exaggeration of his country, annihilated — crushed to the 
earth, and broken like his unhappy daughter. 

*' It is then as I feared — all my precautions have been in vain 
— poor creature,! poor creature !" 



CHAPTER X. 

Therese sat by the bed of her foster child. 

*' And what was it after all, my dear young lady 1" 

•* Victor has been there." 

♦•Weill" 
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*^ And we are separated — ^for ever !'^ clasping her hands to^ 
gether, and sinking back on her pillow. , 

*' I do not believe a word of it," said Therese : " I knew 
very well how it would be, when a De Vermont asked your 
hand. But these, prejudices must be resisted — monsieur is 
hard and cruel, but he will not let you die. Cheer up, my 
dear young lady ! Is this all 1 — why this is only a smaU step 
in the progress of an afifair of this kind.*' 

"But Victor!" 

" Oh, we will see him. And if you could be a little better, I 
Would walk out ; for I want to understand this business.'' 

But it was not to visit Victor that Therese, thus released, 
addresled herself. 

With a courage more than common she had resolved, in the 
first place, to make an appeal to the terrible marquis himself; 
resolved to make one last effort to awaken the feelings of one 
she had hitherto found so insensible — ^to excite the pity of one 
so pitiless— and endeavour to soften by her prayers tluitsteni 
nature which, alas ! to tears and to prayers far more prevail- 
ing than hers, had been found more impassable than stone. 

She therefore, after pausing a few moments to recover the 
tone of her spirits, summoned all the resolution of which she 
was mistress, and descended to the library. 

* > ■ ■ 

The marquis was still slowly pacing his ample apartment, 
lost, as it were, in painful reflections. 

There was a gentle rap at the door. " Enter." Therese 
appeared. He started and stood still — she came up to him. 

" My lord, I am come to you — to you, of whom all the 
world stands in awe — you, to whom the truth never pene- 
trates. I am come to speak with you, as one human crea- 
ture ought to speak with andfher. You know I never thought 
much of prince or peer ; one human creature alone, on earth, 
has been all the world to me. I am come to you on her be^ 
half-rrto endeavour to find the father in your heart-rfor yott 
know that you are her father^" 

"-I believe it." 

*' I am glad that you acknowledge so much at last. 

"But since you are her father, why this unfatherly con^ 
duct, my lord marquis ? Heaven gave you a sweet and ten- 
der lamb to shelter in your bbsom, and how have you shel- 
tered her ? You have taken her from the world where youth 
and beauty blossom and shine, to immure her in a cold and 
dreary solitude. You have deprived her of joy, of mirth, of, 
youthful companionship ; the gay laughter of creatures in- 
nocent as herself never rang on her childish ear ; the amile 
of youthful friendship never warmed her heart ; youthful 
festivity never gladdened her eye ; she has been shut up 
iu this gloomy mansion, a solitary orphan, with only a little 
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withered oid woman like myself for friend— for playmate { 
for sister — ^for mother ! 

** You would hare denied her to love I 

" But youthful love is like the sun ! it pierces the dreariest 
shades ; it shines for all*-^n all. Its beams will penetrata 
'^they have penetrated here. 

*' It is your own fault, my lord* Love, in a solitude like 
this, is a fearful thing — it is life I 

*' Now, Lord Marquis de Montalembert, I know why-— you 
know well that 1 know why — this name of De Vermont is 
so hateful to your ears. But, sir, this child! — this child 
whose life has been so dreary !— ^these iirst hours when she 
has ever known the name of happiness !*^will you for an 
unfounded prejudice 1-^it was unfounded^^will you sacri- 
fice — wiU you kill her V* 

She had run on long; but the marquis had continued silent.* 

He was leaning against the wall, his head bent imon h.s 
breast, his face covered with his hand; while the little 
Therese, all her features working with the intensest mterest, 
pleaded so earnestly before him. 

"My lord! — sir I" drawing near, "think better of it.-* 
This sweet, young, innocent creature I->^your heart is not 
bad ! — we know it is not— let her be happy." 

But Montalembert answered j)ot to the appeal : he ccm 
tioued to lean against the wall, covering his face with his 
hand, the contraction of his pale lips betraying the distres9 
which he endured ; at last he sighed heavily, and said, 
. "Therese. you do me injustice." 

** My lord," said Therese, very much softened by this un-, 
expected gentleness, "I believe it is what many of us have 
done you ; 1 can only say, I am very sorry for my share in 
it-^I hope you will forgive me for speaking to you so 
bluntly now, you know it is my way. ... 1 do not think, 
sir, that you wiU suffer an oid story, which ought to have 
been forgotten long ago* to destroy the happiness of t^at 
9we«t, sweet creature, 

'' My lordy" with a Cidtering voice, *' you will not kill both 
mother and child." ' 

The marquis now lifted his face from his hand, and look<» 
ing steadily at Therese, said, 

" You are very cruel, but you mean it well. Your an^ 
ticipations are, ho we verf vain. I shall destroy the child as I 
destroyed the mother. It is my irremediable destiny. 

" Yes !" once more giving vent to the vehemence of his 
nature, " I was bom to blast everything on which my heart 
and eyes doted !^— I was born to be the detestation of all I 
adored I — to be their misery and their destruction 1 — their 
loathed, despised, abhorred tyrant I—their abominated and 
bitterest enemy ! — To be e^^ecrated where I doted !— to be 
epnmed where I worshipped !— Why was I bornT 
i7 I 
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' And he gnashed his teethe 

And then, like that ancient father of many sorrows, b# 
began to curse the day on which he first saw the light, th^ 
earth on which he trod, the sun which gave him being, in all 
the awful grandeur of despair. 

*' Yes, Therese, I did love her mother ! — but what was all 
my love to her, who adorned a De Vermont V "What all my 
tenderness, my unimaginable tenderness, to one whose heart 
was given away ?— I, a vehement, desperate madman ! — he, 
the image of the holy angels in his calm and temperate beauty I 
Yes, I see them ! they were creatures of the same nature — r 
she, in her loveliness ! — ^he !— and what was 1 ? Oh, Therese, 
Therese \ men have been driven mad with less than this !" 

** But, sir, your daughter ! — Let her be happy — let this 
misery be forgotten — it*s a long time ago I — Let her be hap* 
•py, my lord.** 

He started up as if stung* 

" Don't talk to me of happraess — it's impossible. Tell her 
so, Therese, at once. She must make up her mind to it. It 
is not in my power. She is deceived if she thinks all this a 
mere prejudice, an imaginary obstacle, that it rests with me 
to overcome. She cannot marry De Vermont. There must 
be an end to it." 

" And what is to become of her?" said Therese. 

" I don't know. She must be a wretch, like her fether be- 
fore her. She was born in groans and agonies ! she was 
nursed in tears ! she was cradled by remorse ! she was fos* 
tered by despair ! she was sold by crime ! She is the slave 
of destiny ! she must suffer and obey." 

Of these wild exclamations, Therese repeated one : 

" Sold !" 

" I said sold, did I not 1 Yes, to the Evil One ! She is not 
mine to give away." 

Therese was silent; she looked at the marquis steadily, to 
assure herself that he was in possession of his senses, and, as 
she looked, she doubted. 

She turned away, sensible that this was not the moment 
to repeat her instances. 



CHAPTER XI. 

In that deep seclusion to which the Marquis de M oritalemr 
bert, for some reason hitherto unexplained, had condemned 
himself: not only had he neglected to cultivate, but he had 
seemed sedulously to shun, and almost without exception, 
the society of every human being. 

It is true that in the remote district to which the Chateau 
de Montalembert stood, he would have found it difficult, even 
had he been so inclined, to meet with companions his equals 
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in birth and education. In fact, these swelling downs and 
woody vaileys might have been traversed for the distahce of 
five or six leagnes, in every direction, without asingie coun^^ 
try seat of any consideration being visible — not to mention 
the roads, which were so intolerably bad, as for six months in 
the year absolutely to forbid conjnmnication, and render a 
passage over them« even during the remaining six, a matter 
of much inconvenience and fatigue, not to say danger. 

The smailer gentry of the bourgeois dass— inhabitants 
chiefly of the nearest town, would no doubt have been proud 
and happy to have visited the Marquis de Montalenibert, al- 
most upon any term^ — for not the French revolution, nor all 
the revolutions which ever shook society, will be powerful 
enough so to change its nature, as to render the mass of the 
little insensible to the great. But either through hauteur or 
misanthropy, the marquis had at once emancipated himself 
from ail companionship of this nature. Nor did he seek ref- 
uge from the solitude in which he lived, by maintaining that 
species of communication with his more immediarte depend- 
ants, that reciprocation of general good will on one side, and 
affectionate reverence on the other, with which many proud 
and shy characters console themselves. He saw none of 
his dependants face to face — all business with his tenants 
was carried on through the medium of his steward — he rare- 
ly exchanged a word with any one thus connected with him. 
A cold and distant salutation, on accidentally meeting one of 
them, was the utmost to which he condescended. 

It was this reserved and haughty demeanour — a demeanour 
to which the French are not accustomed, and will not brook 
— which, rather than any positive acts of tyranny or ill- 
nature, which had rendered the marquis an objeet of a dis- 
hke, alimost amounting to hatred, in the neighbourhood where 
he resided ; and which h?d invested him, in the imagina- 
tions of all, with that :^ort of mysterious terror — that sus- 
picion of something bad and wrong, with which the vulgar 
are apt to regard anyone who separates himself from society 
— and this sentiment of mingled fear and aversion which he 
inspired, served only to alienate Moiitalembert still farther 
from his kind« and to increase his misanthropy. 

He lived almost entirely alone, seldom seeing his daughter, 
ei^cept at dinner time, and then, by his icy demeanour, es- 
tablishing a distance between them which forbade the slightest 
approach to those tender relations that ought to have sub- 
sisted between a father and child so situated. 

Yet in spite of all this, Montalembert might be considered 
rather as a reserved than a melancholy man; with the ex- 
ception of certain almost periodical paroxysms of mental 
agony, his manner was composed and indifferent. Characters 
like his, for which dry seems the only appropriate word, 
•often not those inexpressible longings for love — those 

I 8 
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)rearning8 for human sympathy and society, \Kfhich pliiiig(« 
the affectionate and warm-hearted by nature into such depths 
•of unutterable despair upon finding themselves hated and 
alone. Feeling with him must always, have been rather a 
matter of nervous irritation than of tender sentiment-^pos- 
sibly his present passive state of existence suited such 9 
temper best. 

Montalembert spent his time chiefly in his library, which^ 
as before described, had been fitted up so aS to unite, at once^ 
splendour and comfort. 

Here, surrounded by his books, he read and mused. But 
his reading was all desultory^ — he was without a fixed object 
of study-^and even in the choice of his books, the unsound 
character of his mind might be discerned. He neither saw 
nor wished to see any of those recent works which have 
created, as it were, a new era in French literature — he 
seemed to dislike even so much communication with the 
living world as an acquaintance which its living literature 
affords to the most secluded. He had the newspapers, how^ 
ever, and a third part of his time he spent in reading them. 

His other studies lay among those authors which it was 
his pleasure to regard as the classics of his language — the 
authors of th^ age of Louis the Fourteenth, those chief - 
d'cRuvreSi as the ^ench still consider them. Of these he 
seemed never weary ^ he read and reread. Among the 
moderns the only author he opened was Voltaire^ The 
cynicism — the skeptic turn of thought — the contempt of 
absurdity and folly — the ironical sneering tone of this human 
Mephistophiies — was exactly what suited best with Mon- 
talembert^s turn of mind. 

It will appear strange, after this, that the only living being 
in whose society the marquis appeared to take pleasure, was 
M. Bernard. 

But Montalembert had this peculiarity-f^if that should be 
called a peculiarity which is characteristic of a man of his 
temper — though he never could discern merit, where, as 
with the mass, it is obscured and alloyed by frailties and fol« 
lies — yet for the higher orders of excellence, none possessed 
a more just discernment, more especially when adorned 
by that simplicity which seems too often to conceal it from 
the eyes of the vulgar. Absence of pretension, sincerity, and 
easnestness, were the qualities which excited his esteem in 
its highest degree. 

In the society of this young priest the marquis appeared 
to find the greatest satisfaction. Whenever he happened to 
meet the young priest he saluted him with the greatest cor« 
diality, engaging him, if possible, to dine with him, a request 
which Bernard, led by his benevolent temper, often acceded 
to. At these dinners the usually silent marquis would 
become conversable and agreeable. He seemed to tako 
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plesustire m' opening the accumulated stores of his reading;^ 
and reflections to the clear intellect of M. Bernard, and the 
lurking feeling of satisfaction at the admiration he must in- 
^ire, and the gratificalioathat he must confer upon one little 
accustomed to the pleasures of intelligent society, showed 
that, changed as he was, Monta)embert was still, in some re- 
spects, the man of other days. 

Bernard, in these conversations, offered little in substance 
though much in matter, the marquis being always the prin- 
cipal speaker, and he spoke fluently and well. The remarks 
of Bernard were like those fine touches from the master^s 
hand, which throw light and harmony upon the picture. 

At these dinners Virginie was generally present, and 
attended with all the eagerness of a young, intelligent mind, 
while wide and just notions of things were thus opened to her 
understanding. Her sweet and speaking countenance taking 
a large share in conversations where she rarely uttered a 
syllable. 

If she spoke, she always addressed herself to the young 
priest, and asked some explanation and illustration or other. 
He would turn then towards her, and in few and precise 
terms answer her inquiries., 

Such were the terms on which the parties had been. 

** Will you speak to her, Bernard 1" 

The marquis and M. Bernard were now sitting in the library 
together. 

Montalembert, invited by the gentleness and sympathy of 
the young priest, had opened to him, in some degree, the 
secrets of a heart rarely unveiled to any human being ; he 
had related to him the circumstances of the preceding day, 
while Bernard, his countenace filled with grief and pity, 
listened silently. 

Montalembert continued. / 

** Will you speak to her 1 Your reasonings and represent- 
ations may dp that for her which they have so often done 
for me ; calm and strengthen her mind, and nerve it to en- 
dure inevitable sorrow. You know me. The world, my own 
family even, misconceive and misunderstand me. You have 
a wider charity; you can pity pne, ^desperate like myself. 
Believe me it is impossible. 

** I confess, that to have given my daughter to a De Ver- 
mont were to have lost my daughter ; for on a De Vermont 
never, willingly, will I loot ; but the tie that binds me to her 
is too slight for this to have been a consideration. I could 
have been content to have given away my daughter, and I 
could have been content that her immense inheritance should 
have passed from me to enrich the child of my direst enemy :' 
with a bitter smile. 

^ Her happiness would have been secured ; and it hafr Bl 
17* 
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been the habit, with any one, to consult mine. But it is ifil« 
possible. Make her understand this; the obstacles are in« 
Burmountable. 

" I hope you believe mci when I solemnly assure yoii of 
the truth of this assertion/' 

** My lord," said Bernard^ seriously, " I do believe you. I 
cannot believe that, voluntarily, you would inflict the miser^ 
able tortures of disappointed love upon a heart so innocent 
and so young./ Though the cause remain unexplained, t be«< 
lieve in its existence ; ^I believe that the obstacle appears in- 
surmountable, because you say so. But, let me efttreat you 
to hold counsel with yourself, and in(][uire whether the ne- 
cessity which impels you be really so irresistible as it 
appears. Life presents few necessities positively uncon- 
querable ; there is usually some course open, by which the 
resolute may escape threatened misery." 

'* There is but one course by which she can avoid the direst 
misery," said the marquis ; '* but I fear she is little calculated 
by her education to embrace it." 

** Then," after a little pause, " if anything you could say 
icould induce her to turn her thoughts towards a refuge, the 
natural resource of those disappointed as she has been . . . 
But what am I speaking of? The world has improved out of 
iall such notions. However^ what I would desire of you, M. 
Bernard, is, to do that, which I find it impossible to do my- 
self — convince her of the impossibility of her ever becoming 
the wife of De Vermont. She may choose the alternative.*' 

Bernard hesitated. 

"I feel very unwilling — very uneasy at the idea * . . 
Mademoiselle de Montalembert may think this • . . . It ap« 
pears a very undue species of interference on my part*" 

''She has expressed, I understand* a great wish to see 
you," said the marquis, '^ and, indeed, you are the only friend 
We either of us possess^ to whom we can look as a mediator 
between ust Unfortunately we are in circumstances to need 
one. It is necessary that she should clearly comprehend 
her situation : and it is desirable that her mind should be led 
to those reflections, which you, sir, better than any one^ can 
suggest. Let me not see one, who never before shrank from 
the performance of a duty, hesitate to execute this. It is 
painful, I confess^ but you have courage .... Severity is 
sometimes mercy. It will be mertiful in this case to warn* 
hilate hope — her destiny admits of none/' 

Without waiting for further remonstrance on the part of 
the young priest, who seemed anxiously preparing to make 
t>ne, the marquis now rang for Champagne. 

" Show M« Bernard the way to Ms^emoiselle de Mon^ 
lalembert*s apartments." 

A flush passed over the psie and gentle cottnteoaace of tfa« 
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tartest ; but he remonstrated no more. He crossed hie arms 
ov€r his breast, bent his head, and followed Champagne. 

The door opened^ and he found himself in the apartments 
of the young and lovely Virginie. 

That large and beautiful apartment, with its elegant hang- 
ing of blue and silver ; its immense folding persionnes ; its 
canapes ; its carpets ; its air of still and shac^ seclusion. 

On a sofa, covered with a large white drapery, in a delicate 
invalid dress, her hair falling from under the lace of a kind 
of nightcap, and veiling her pure and sweet eyes, half resting 
in the arms of her Therese, lay Mademoiselle de Montalem- 
bert. 

The usual delicacy of her appearance had been increased 
by the sufferings of the last few days ; the transparent skin 
now appeared of wax, or something more transparent, and 
the large blue veins might be traced upon the whiteness of 
her temples ; a flickering uncertain colour was on her cheek ; 
but her beauty and sweetness were even enhanced by all this. 

She held out her hand as the young priest entered, he 
touched it lightly witl:>>his ; and then, upon her gracious mo- 
tion, sat down with an inclination of the head ; seemingly 
unconscious of, or indifferent to, the hostile looks of Therese, 
who eyed him as she would have done a tiger, ready to seize 
upon and devour her treasure. 

" It is very kind of you, M. Bernard,'* Virginie began, " to 
come and see me. I have very much wished to speak with 
you— 'I am in want of a counsellor, and a friend.*' 

At these words, Therese withdrew her arm from the 
shoulder she was supporting, pushed a pillow hastily under 
it, rose, and immediately left the room. 

Virginie did not call her back, but the priest looked wist« 
fully after her. 

** Poor dear Therese ! she cannot bear to hear me say that, 
but I will console h^r by<^and-by. Her love is too partial to 
gerve me as I wish to be served just now. 

'* Indeed, sir," turning towards him, and speaking in a grave 
earnest manner, which rendered what she said peculiarly 
touching — ** I am perplexed and distressed with many things 
•^I feel that I do not clearly understand my situation; and 
I think. Sir, I have observed something so good and so kind, 
in what little I have seen of you-^and you must have been so 
much accustomed to deal with the maladies of the mind, and 
to deal with them as a true physician should, righteously—- 
that I have very much desired your assistance* You know, 
sir, that in the way of confession, I have never been accus- 
tomed to apply to you. An orphan, I have been trained by 
accident,— *and that has, perhaps unfortunately, prevented me 
from being reared in the practice of those ceremonies which 
the religion that 1 profess enjoins. I have, perhai^, done 
wrong lA thiB-*-at least I feel now how greatly J am in want 
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of a director. Perhaps, sir, without entering upon those 
forms, which would make this character too awful to me, you 
will listen to me, and assist me.'' 

The eyes of the young priest had remained steadily fixed 
upon the floor, while she thus addressed him ; he now raised 
them, and regarded her with a grave, calm, yet most feeling 
expression— an expression to penetrate the soul. 

** Anything in my power to do for you." i 

" Have you seen my father ?" 

« I have." 

*' Then he has, no doubt, explained to you the circumstances 
under which I, at present, stand— I need not," colouring deep- 
ly, ** inform you of them. Did my father desire you to say 
anything to me V 

** He did — ^but it is, perhaps, unnecessary to give you the 
pain of hearing it repeated." 

" No — I wish to know. I cannot understand from Therese 
— she will not let me despair. . . . But I think I see by your 
face, sir," turning deadly pale, ** that I ought." 

** The marquis did indeed desire me," said Bernard, whose 
lips were by this time as white as her own, ** to inform you 
explicitly, that it is not within his power to make you happy. 
That the obstacle which unfortunately exists is insurmount- 
able." 

" And do you know what that obstacle is V with a falter- 
ing voice. 

" No ; but I believe in its existence, because I know M. 
de Montaiembert, He is not, perhaps, exactly like other 
fathers ; but he would not afflict you if it were in his i)ower 
to spare you. He has not explained to me the circum- 
stances under which he lies. He only desired me to make 
you believe that they were irremediable. He seems to 
suffer under the apprehension of some danger, dark and in- 
evitable, to .which you are both exposed, and. from which 
there exist no means of escape — except, indeed, that he has 
hinted obscurely at one mode ; but that T believe, and 1 hope^ 
you will not adopt." 

"And why not? If my Victor — " She Stopped, and 
blushed ten thousand innocent shames, while Bernard looked 
at her and trembled from head to foot. 

She went on. 

*' M. Bernard, if It be as you say, life is at an endjWith 
me ; and why," lifting up her pure blue eyes—** why should 
not I seek rest where so many before me have found it? 
Why may not I too find, in the service of God, that peace 
which is denied by man? Why may not I bestow on him, 
if in his mercy he will accept it, that heart for which he 
seems to call? and offer the sacrifice of this poor, trembling 
being, to him from whom I received it ?" 

'* Because," said Bernard, ** the time is past when such 
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sacrifices could be made. God is no longer in the cloister; 
you would not find him there/' 

She opened her eyes with astonishment. 

He went on. 

" What in the future may be prepared for you, I know not j 
but from one evil rescue yourself. Bind yourself not by 
vows, in the sanctity of which you have ceased to believe^ 
Immolate yourself not before a shrine from which the 
divinity has departed. Spare yourself that misery at 
least." 

** M. Bernard ! M. le Cure !" 

''Mademoiselle de Montalembert," and his eyes, which 
had before been wavering and uncertain, were now fixed 
upon her .with an earnest, mournful expression, " whatever 
the future may offer to you of trouble, shrink not ; dare all 
things ; but fly not for refuge to a cloister. Bind yourself 
not by vows, awful, even when taken in faith ! Iron fetters 
to the soul, when faith in their sacred character has ceased 
to exist r 

'' Do you think, good and angelic being ! ihat with beings 
like yourself cloisters are peopled ? The abodes of vulgar 
gossip, and idle contentions ; empty ceremonies, and fantas- 
tical religion ; of Mattered, and flattering father confessors ; 
of weak, superstitious votaries; of pastry and trinkets; 
embroidered altar coverings and painted crucifixes. 

•' Where is the high and holy hope 1 The generous glow 
of self-immolation 1 The peace of Grod, which follows the 
righteousness of martyrdom ? All fled ! For the brighter 
light of God hath beamed, and such idle offerings are effect^ 
ual no more. Man hath at length begun to learn, that the 
Author of good, the Parent of happiness, is not to be pro- 
pitiated by the misery of his creatures ; that the Father of 
nature rejects the unhallowed offering of aimless self- 
infliction. 

'' No, Mademoiselle de Montalembert, trust one who 
speaks from knowledge. There is neither holiness nor 
peace to be found in vows false to nature, dishonourable to 
the goodness of God, averse to the simple and wise spirit of 
Christ. The world may be full of misery, and every road 
of life beset with thorns — it may be so, though I scarce 
believe it, for the blessing of God is over alL But on one 
mode of life that blessing refuses to shine ; it shines not for 
the miserable few severed from society by vows pledged in 
defiance of the laws of that sacred nature which he in his 
goodness hath ordained. For those who, daring to arrogate 
to themselves a wisdom above that of their Author, have 
bound themselves by obligations of their own devising. 
What is their whole existence but one bitter combat — one 
hopeless waste of struggles with self-created misery?" 

He stopped aiid checked himself, and tnrned his eyes* 

13 
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which had been intent upon her as he spoke, away ; and fell 
back for a moment, as if, absorbed by bis own reflections, 
he had forgotten her presence. 

She looked at him with wonder. 

" You are surprised and frightened with my vehemence," 
at length he said, recovering himself, and drawing his chair, 
which, in the energy of speaking he had advanced towards 
her, several paces away — *^ and I am ashamed at having so 
far forgotten myself; but this is a subject upon which I can- 
not speak temperately. The misery ! and the guilt ! — the 
madness! and the despair! — which — which — I have — seen 
• • . Oh, execrable monster ! — Giant tyrant of superstition ! 
to what dost thou not condemn !'' 

And overcome with emotion, he ag^ain fell back. 

She was silent with surprise ; and he once more recovered 
himself and endeavoured to speak in his usual composed 
manner. 

^ You are astonished, Mademoiselle de»Montalembert, and 
sorry to see a man, who ought to be self-possessed, giving 
way to a passion such as I have just exhibited. Take it as 
one evil consequence of the institutions I deprecate — of that 
eternal fretting of the soul, which is the most grievous of 
human temptations. Let my f^te be a lesson to you. 

*' What evil may be before you I know not ; but 1 will not 
disguise that something is darkly threatened .... But fear 
not<-*rest in confidence upon your own gentle and moderate 
nature ; and leave your difficulties to your God — to that 
God who dweUs Merc" — ^pointing to the blue wide stretch- 
ing arch of the sky, now illuminated by the gold and purple 
of the setting sun — ^^ the infinite and the merciful. Seek 
him not where gold and crimson priests are mumming and 
bowing before their gorgeous altars ; seek him not in the 
narrow cell— ^in vain and torturing physical privations, use- 
less alike to others and to yourself. Seek him in his works 
— ^and seek him in his word-^Xhai word, his universal legacy 
to us all— and honour him by steadily performing those du- 
ties which he imposes, not by the fantastical sacrifices of 
man's institution.** 

The eyes of Virginie caught something of the energy 
which again animated the countenance of M. Bernard. 

•' This is what I wanted to hear," she said ; ** 1 think I be- 
gin to perceive that my dearest Therese, though she is the 
warmest of friends^ may not be perhaps the best of coun- 
sellors. I think it cannot be right, much as she would per- 
suade me to it, to run obstinately counter to the wishes 
and commands of a parent. They may be unreasonable — 
but am I the judge T It seems to me, though I was never 
taught it, that there is a sacred and indispensable obliga- 
tion due to a parent— one's /a/Aer / M. Bernard — and I almost 
long to make a great sacrifice, to prove ipy sense of it. 
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Theresa says, that all this is enthusiasm and nonsense, and 
that I ought to study my own happiness. Is it enthusiasm 
to feel as I do 1 — a wish for some better object than one's 
own happiness 1" 

The eyes of Bernard were now fixed upon her with an 
admiration and force so prevailing, that had she chanced to 
look into them, she must have l^en struck with their ex- 
pression. 

His voice, softened by his feelings, yet still most grave 
and calm, thus answered her* 

"You are right. That which you seek is virtue. Yet 
Therese is right too, in her anxiety for your happiness. 
She knows well that happiness is the element of life ; that if 
the slow fire of misery be purifying, it is, alas ! consuming. 
She does well to endeavour to preserve your felicity ; but 
you do better to prefer to it, virtue. If to resign be a duty, 
you will perform it ; but at present, confess, it appears to 
me rather in the light of a necessity which you cannot sur- 
mount, than as a voluntary action." 

'* She says no^' said Virginie, colouring deeply ; "she 
says that my Victor — " and the inexpressible tenderness 
with which the name was pronounced made Bernard shiver— 
'* would rescue me from what she calls unjustifiable tyranny 
and . . . But what do you think 1 ought to do V* 

** I think you Ought to wait in patience the effects of a 
little time. Time unravels many a twisted web. I think 
YOU should endeavour to calm your spirits by reflection and 
by prayer: to cast the issues of things into His hands, who, 
mysterious as are the ways of this world, must intend our 
best happiness. Time will point out the course of duty ; 
walk in it faithfully. But let me conjure you once, and for 
the last.time, let no persuasions from without, or from within, 
determine you to that living death, a religious vow — be not 
led to that, 

•* The evening is closing, and your Therese will be impa- 
tient. When 1 can serve you — if I can serve you — my life 
— <ny very — I mean — I mean— that as it is my duty — so 
it is my greatest consolation. You will send to me if I can 
in any way assist you." 

** Good-night, M. Bernard ;" for, abstracted and melancholy, 
she heeded him not. 

She held out her hand, but he did not appear to notice that 
she did so. He rose up, and silently and softly left the room. 

He went, as he was wont, to the lonely hills, to commune 
with the stars, to breathe without restraint in the vast am- 
phitheatre of nature ; to prostrate himself before the Power 
which, in every form, he worshipped ; to lift up in prayer a 
heart of purity and hands undefiled ; to resign himself, un- 
murmuring, to a destiny, alas ! how cruel ! in faith that 
seeming evil was real good, to others or to himself— in fiaitb 
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that from this daork germ, the eternal flower of perfection 
should be finally disclosed-^in faith that the God he adored 
abandoned not his feeling* sensitive creatures to the hearts 
less chances of a blind accident-— that there was good con- 
cealed in alL 

He sat upon the crown of a grassy hill, looking far over 
that wide extent of swelling uplands and wooded vales — he 
fixed his eyes on the large, cold moon, as she rose among 
the glittering host of heaven. Peace, and beauty, and tran- 
quillity slept upon the hills, and pedce visited the heart of tho^ 
righteous servant of the Lord. Removed from that presence 
which had so fatally disturbed his composure, he could once 
more worship with something of the calm passion with 
which he adored the fair face of nature, this most lovely of 
her works-*»and if at times the mortal mastered him, the 
habit of self-control was but for a moment invaded. 

In submission and devotion the head of the martyr bent 
do¥ni. Yes ! he was a martyr — a martyr to tyrannic, un* 
natural laws of duty, imposed in the first blind enthusiasm 
of generous youth, and against which his maturer reason re- 
voked ; yet a martjnr in rtie true sense of the word-— « mar- 
tyr to principle, to the sacred obligations of fidelity— of fidel- 
ity to vows and oaths once pledged, however much la* 
mented. 

^* He had sworn to his own hurt, but he gainsaid not" 

He sat as was his wont, in silent meditation, and his usual 
serenity retumed-*-he held communion with that Spirit 
which he felt pervading all things ; he found that peace 
which such communion gives-^that holy sense of excellence 
and good which consoles against all the dark perplexities of 
life. 

And when the morning, with her fresh, cool breezes, came 
on, and man began to stir upon the face of the earth, then 
went that shepherd to his fold, in humble imitation of that 
good shepherd, whose cfaaracterf*-the idol, if we dare say so, 
of his imagination — was the pattern on which he unceasingly 
endeavoured to form himselC 

A man of sorrows, he walked forth to mingle with the 
world, in which he could find no sympathies, and to do 
good. 

This lofty reasoning intellect had no pride — he went to 
the sinner and the sorrowing, to the weak and the ignorant, 
to the crazing maniac, and to the helpless child. A pity al- 
most divine— 'a love of his kind immeasurable and inex- 
haustible, impelled this man of vast imagination, of clear and 
piercing understanding. 

To the wretched huts he went, and that eloquent tongue, 
on which adoring followers might have hung with rapture, 
whispered in still comers consolation to the sufferer, and 
bope to the foisakan and dying-^idiook its dark terrors ovsr 
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^e deptaved and hardened sinner; and poured the balm of 
its gentlest inspiration into the ear of the faltering, trem* 
bling penitent. 

He warned— he exhorted—he consoled — and the lost, ig- 
norant vulgar owned and yielded themselves up to Xhe 
power, t^iough wanting sense to discern wherein it lay. 
They loved him, and they listened to him ; and they were 
softened and humanized by the effect of words, the beauty, 
fervency, and simplicity of which, they could not for an in- 
stant appreciate. 

No — these fine powers, these splendid talents were not 
lost Better is the praise of the ignorant and the weak, than of 
brilliant assembhes, and of mighty men. Rich is the harvest, 
when the gifts of God expand themselves among the nar- 
row minded, and the obstinate, and the feeble, and the fool- 
ish, — for much do they suffer in the terrors of their glimmer- 
ing twilight; and great is the blessing when the bright in- 
tellect pours forth its beams into those gloomy chambers — 
rectifying error, clearing away doubt, infusing courage — 
and warming the deadened heart with the genial glow of life, 
and faith, and hope. 

It was the mistakes of the ignorant, and the errors of the 
weak, which had most affected the imagination of M. Ber- 
nard with pity. For the aft)errations of powerful intellect, 
the haughty infidelity of the wise and the great, he felt lit- 
tle interest and little compassion. With the righteous and 
the excellent of the earth he had nothing to do.. But what 
melted his inmost soul was to see the untaught, in their 
humble and childlike piety, asking for bread, and receiving a 
stone — hungering for the bread of life, and thirsting for liv- 
ing waters, and receiving ashes. Idle superstitions — meta- 
physical subtleties — unintelligible definitions — mystical ob- 
scurities. In his church idols of wood and stone, in the 
place of the vast soul-educating idea of the one invisible, 
ever-present God. In others a metaphysical, unintelligible 
representation of doctrine, (in its original how divine I) in 
place of ardent exhortations to obedience and goodness — 
sumptuary laws of virtue — tithes of mint and cummin, in 
place of righteousness, and mercy, and justice, and love. 

He felt sensibly, also, the cruel domestic evils to which 
ignorance and barbarism expose mankind, and he strove by 
every means in his power to remove them ; not by a certain 
busy, yet distant interference, in which the haughtiness of 
man betrays itself; where creatures of the same race are 
treated like the baser animals ; fed, and clothed, and nour- 
ished, it is true, but accustomed, in servile indolence, at which 
their better nature revolts, to be tutored, disciplined, and 
commanded for their good. 

He walked forth among them as theif equal and their 
friend, striving to awaken those sympathies which lie buried 
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in the breasts of all ; to raise their nature, by intimate com* 
munion with a better nature ; to soften their hearts, by inspi- 
ring them with affection and admiration ; to teach them to 
love one another, by first loving them. 

Tender, eloquent, persuasive, the poetry of his mind, like 
the lyre of the fabled Orpheus, moved the desert stones, the 
brute and savage natures round him, and goodness began to 
appear where M. Bernard taught. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Wbll, all this may be very right ! and I am glad, priest 
as he is, that he did not advise you to a convent. And what 
am I to carry to M. Victor ? No one, it seems, regards him ; 
my duty here and my duty there. And here is as honest a 
young gentleman as ever trod the earth, may go hang himself: 
they don*t often do so, that is one comfort ; but if it,don*t kill 
their bodies, such thipgs kill their souls : I can tell you that, 
mademoiselle.^' 

♦* Therese, Therese, don't talk so." 

** The nonsense ! Two young creatures so good as you 
both are, and so happy as you both might be ; and all why I 
because your father — nay, you shall hear the story. 

** Be was never a charming man to please a woman's eye. 
Monsieur de Montalembert, you must know. Don't look 
angry, mademoiselle : and M. le Comte de Vermont was like 
M. Victor; only there was a something grand and majestic in 
him, which is not in M. Victor. M. Victor has lived in Paris, 
in wealth, gayety, and in splendour ; M. de Vermont had 
lived through a revolution, a reign of blood and terror ; when 
a man passed for what he was, not for what he had. He was 
much — was that man. 

** He had married, I don't exactly know how that was, 
some years before your father, and his wife died in childbed 
of M. Victor. I never rightly understood about that marriage 
de convenance, as we wickedly and carelessly say, for I be- 
lieve that he and Madame de Montalembert had known one 
another from childhood : all through the emigration. 

** She was like him, and so unlike every one else about her. 
I think it is having a vast deal of feeling, that makes this pro- 
digious difference between one person and anoUier. She had 
so much feeling — such a feeling countenance — such a feeling 
way of speaking— such a feeling heart. 

" Well, when the emigration came back, they made her 
marry M. de Montalembert ; her parents insisted upon it, and 
she submitted. She was very wrong, very fooiisli^people 
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Should not submit to do what is very wrong. However, I 
believe there was some story made up about M. de Vermont's 
infidelity, and so she gave way — she thought she had lost him, 
and she thought that she ought to satisfy her parents in their 
wishes, if she could. She called it right, poor thing! and 
she did it. And what was the consequence? Why M. de 
Montalembert was of a proud, passionate nature, and all his 
pride and his passion were in her — and some devil told him 
how it had been with madame before he had married her — 
he had always thought her cold, and now he found out the 
reason: and then what between his love, and his injured 
pride, and his suspicions — and her struggles with herself, to 
endure one and to forget another, she was very miserable." 

** And the night that you were bom — poor, miserable, un- 
happy creature that you were I he werit up to her chamber 
— and who should be there but M. de Vermont, with the mar- 
chioness t It was a strange accident by which they met. 
They were too good both of them to think of such a thing 
—but having met, all came out — and she who had never for- 
ffotten him, found that he had never forgotten her. . . . 
They were both virtuous, and they knew they were; and 
they were weeping a laSt farewell, as virtuous creatures, so 
circumstanced, must ; and the marquis burst into the room« 
And there was a storm !— oh ! the raging of that storm ! 

** And two men became like two wild beasts at last, what 
with mutual jealousy, and mutual tauntings — and swords 
were drawn — and there she was, on her knees, raving upon 
the floor, between her lover and her husband — and at last she 
forced De Vermont away, and then the riiarquis fell on her— 
and oh ! the torrent of passionate revilings that burst from 
his lips! and she, trembling and heartbroken before, now 
terrified to screams — but he had no pity. 

** And then her screams became the cries of labour — and 
that bell ! — her bell — ring — ^ring — ring Oh ! 1 shall never for- 
get it ! 

** Madeleine was busy doing something for her lady, and 
she said ; * How impatient she is V 

**I cried, * Something is amiss, go, or I'll run.' 

** Ring— ring — ring — and oh! the shouts and the screams 
of her agony ! . . . . 

^ And in that tempest, you were hurried into this weary 
world — and she went in one loud cry to heaven." 

Therese paused for breath ; she and her hearer were equally 
breathless and pale. 

** Madeleine caught her in her arms ! and I took you, my 
lamb { my love ! my baby ! — and cradled you, in these cold 
withered little arms, and nobody heeded you, nor asked for 
you, my darling! and my treasure! And there you nestled 
like a tender rosebud, shrouded in its small green leaf. I 
hid you a long time, but at last the marquis heard reasoni 
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and he saw you once or twice ; and though he is like a tiger 
at times, he has a heart, and he could not take you from me ; 
and so I have been with you ever since. And please Heaven 
I will see you happy yet, or III die first— my angel ! and ray 
beauty !" 
And the little old woman kissed her on her forehead. 
" My Therese ! my Therese !" whispered the affectionate 
girl, her arms clasped round her neck. 

" And now because your father hates the name of De Ver- 
mont, are you to be made a wretch as your mother was 
before you? And all for what? See, see what these pre- 
posterous duties lead to. M. de Montalemb^rt has been a 
shipwrecked man ; we blame him and we hate him, but he 
was to be pitied. It was a fearful situation, for he ioved her, 
there is no doubt of that, intensely.^^ 
Virginie sighed deeply. 

" And my Victor ! my Victor !" with that tender accent in 
which the word was ever pronounced, " my Victor I Oh if I 
could see him. 

*' Oh ! if but for a few moments, I could talk with him, my 
best friend. I think he would tell me where my duty lay." 
" No doubt of it," said Therese joyfully. 
** That would set Bfl right. You will never make up your 
mind what to do else. You ought to see him — do think about 
it while I go out; for I am sick for want of a breath of air; 
and perhaps if it be very fine, you will walk a few minutea 
in the garden when it is evening, the moonlights are so 
soothing." 
** I will try, Therese. Indeed, I think I should like it now." 
** No, not noWf it is too hot." 
And away went Therese, 

Quickly, as was her wont, did she cross the hills, and tread 
the green lanes ; she came panting up the valley, and began 
to look for Victor. 

It will be supposed that he had not carried his threat of 
desertion into execution. He had spent two or three days in 
a state of miserable uncertainty. There was that in Virginie, 
which he found it utterly impossible to forsake ; yet in indis- 
tinct feeling of dread and disquie^ seemed to take all the 
charm out of his attachment ; and the insolent contempt 
with which the marquis had treated him, had offended and 
mortified every feeling of his nature. 

He was hanging listlessly over the gate, and talking to 
Pierre, who was, according to the manner of his countrymen, 
expendrag about the fiftieth part of his bodily strength, in 
hoing a patch of potato ground. Therese came up to the 
gate, and without appearing to notice Victor, who hung back 
to let her pass, and who then followed her into the meadow, 
ahe addressed Pierre : * 

** Pierre, have you anv fresh eggs 1" 
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Then turning round— 

** Oh, good evening, M. de Vermont ; I thought you were 
by this time at Paris — Pierre, I say have you any fresh eggs ? 
•^Mademoiselle has been very iU ever since Thursday ; I 
thought we should have lost her that day. She is a little 
better now, and on her sofa. I want a fresh egg or two, for 
she takes no food, poor thing ! — and then, in the cool of the 
evening, I hope to get her to walk in the garden of the cha- 
teau a little ; there is a nice shady walk by the alcove/' 

'*I am very sorry mademoiselle has been so ill,*' said 
Pierre, looking very compassionately — '* I'll go and seek for 
some eggs, or anything else I can get for her." 
Away went Pierre. 
** Therese, what am I to think 1" 
Victor now began fixing his eye upon het face. 
*' What you please, M. le Comte de Vermont ; you, who 
have never condescended to inquire." 

"Driven from her father's presence, as I was — ^literally 
turned out of his house." 

** Those who have more pride than love, are better at 
Paris, that's what I think," said Therese, turning away, then 
addressing him again-^ 
** What are you doing here 1" 

*' I don't know — I am here because I cannot move, I sup- 
pose — I am chained to the spot. If I never see her more, I 
fihallstay here eternally— but you say she has been ill!" 

** She has been very ill. They said she must give you 
up— she said, yes — and wellnigh broke her heart in saying 
it — I thought she had — I almost wish she had." 
" Oh my Virginie !" 
Pierre came back. 

** There are the eggs — ^poor sweet young lady, I hope 
they will do her good !" 

"No, they will do her no good," said Therese, bitterly, 
** they are not warm — cold, empty things ! take them away, 
Pierre." 
Upon this De Vermont walked away. 
Therese began her ^pilgrimag^ over the hills once more ; 
she had traversed the ^^i^« and had just entered the deep 
dell by the rivulet, which was overhung with thick copse- 
wood ; when a man suddenly seized her arm. 
It was De Vermont. 

" You do not think, Therese," said he, more harshly than 
usual, " to prevent your young lady's walk under the lime- 
trees to night. If yOu do, in defiance of all decency, I shall 
be at her window; for I will speak to her — her father shows 
no consideration for me, and I shall have none for him. I 
will speak to her, you may be there or not, as you like — 
but I will see her.*' 
'" Wen, may be she will be in that walk about nine o'clock." 
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" She shall I have been a mighty tame, pretty behaved 
fellovv, long enough ; but I have done with scruples : her 
happiness is engaged as well a6 my own ; I see that, and I am 
not going to suffer either her's or mine to be raved or trifled 
away. The laws of this country protect us from such folly. 
She is my own, I see she is, and I will keep her. 1 look 
Upon her as my wife now; and she ^ shall obey me for both 
our sakes : I will have no rash promises made to her father.'^ 

The moonlight quivered through the rustling trees, and 
the twinkling stars were glittering over heaven, yet the walk 
into which Virginie and Therese turned was dark and ob- 
scure. 

Too feeble to go alone, she leaned upon her companion. 
A little break in the shrubbery, showed by the bright moon- 
light her white and virgin form, now bending and delicate 
the light elastic step was hesitating ; the beautiful though 
tender rose of health faded, the eyelids drooping heavily 
over her eyes. 

" My own love !" 

She was in his arms, on his breast — she sank upon that 
bosom one brief, ecstatic moment ! She longed so to ex- 
pire. 

" My life ! — my soul !" — ^his fondness — ^his tenderness — 
his love ! 

Ah, Virginie ! never, never, never — will that brief moment 
be erased froin your heart ! 

Therese stood by, and the tears were in her eyes — tears 
such as angels shed — tears of joy for the felicity of an^ 
other. 

She lay passive lik6 an infant in his arms — ^to be with him 
once again — it was enough— it was heaven. 

" My dearest, you have been ill." 

"Ah, Victor!" 

Few words suffice for those who love— few words sufficed 
that evening, as, accompanied by little Therese, they 
paced the moonlight shade— but time, and a short time, 
sufficed to unravel the web, as M. BernaFd had predicted, 
though not, perhaps, precisely in ^e way he had antici* 
pated : this one meeting decided upon the destiny of Vir- 
ginie. She felt the truth of what Victor urged, that she was 
his ; that her constancy and her fidelity were due to him ; 
and that to prejudices so ill founded and unjust as those of 
the marquis, it could be neither right nor wise to sacrifiqe 
the entire happiness and welfare of two lives. She hesita- 
ted, she trembled, she doubted — but arguments from those 
lips, were but too convincing, and she ended by plec^^gr 
her faith to accept his hand so soon as she should arrive at 
that age, when, after the observance of certain forms, the 
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French law provides for the emancipation of children under 
her circumstances. 

And then, soothed by his tenderness, calmed by his repre- 
sentations, strengthened by his strength, she lay down upon 
her pillow and slept like an infant. While De Vermont re- 
turned home intent upon the means of protecting and pro- 
moting ^he happiness of another — a more generous lover 
and a better man. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The marquis, in contradiction to his usual habits, had on 
that evening also walked out. 

With an air of anxious, perturbed thought, he too had vis- 
ited the hills, and sought in vain, amid their solitude and 
silence^ for that peace, which refuses to visit the heart 
torn with self-accusation — with regret for the past, and ter- 
ror for the future. 

For years had he battled with the anxiety which distracted 
his mind ; but his spirit, proud and stubborn, resisted those 
consolations which reason, or what would have been far 
better, religion, might have opened to his soul. His heart 
obstinately refused to bend, either in humility or submission 
to his fate, nor could he have been sad, once in all that long 
period, to have felt the soothing effect of a true repentance : 
though there were passages of his life, at the recollection of 
which he shuddered. 

A haughty spirit of self justification, a bitter and exaggerated 
sense of his own wrongs, a determination to regard himself 
as one more sinned against than sinning, kept him in that 
state which has been expessed by the term of final impeni- 
tence — a state which if it escape the agonizing tortures of 
remorse, can never taste for an instant the glow of recon- 
ciliation — the blessed assurance of pardon and peace — the 
joy in heaven which waits " Upon the sinner that repenteth." 

He had, as we have said, during the last years of his life, 
obtained a certain degree of tranquillity by obstinately tiurning 
his mind from the contemplation of the future, and by oc- 
cupying his thoughts as well as he could ; flattering himself 
that the event which he so much dreaded might, through the 
chapter of accidents, never come to pass — indulging in that 
common illusion, that to delay would be to escape the con- 
sequences of his own imprudence and folly. 

Insensible, however, as he seemed to have become, he 
eould never without the severest pangs, contemplate the pos- 
sible fate that awaited his daughter ; and aware, that any at- 
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tachment she might form must enhance her misery in the 
most exquisite degree, he had retired with her from the 
world ; and entirely separated her from the society of those of 
ker own age and station, vainly flattering himself, that half 
the evils impending over her head would be obviated, could 
he secure her heart and imagination from the possibility of 
entanglement. 

The proposal of marriage made by De Vermont had struck 
him with dismay, but the unresisting submission with which 
Yerginie had received his commands to abstain from all fu- 
ture communication, had in some measure quieted his appre-* 
hension ; and endeavouring to forget the excessive emotion 
fihe had betrayed, he, with the blindness- of those who, having 
outlived, have forgotten the force of the passions, satisfied 
himself with those commonplace and too often most false 
ideas, that what was merely a girlish fancy, would soon be 
forgotten, and could not materially interfere with her future 
tranquillity. 

And having thus arranged the matter with himself* he re- 
solved to await in patience, and without interfering further, 
what fate should next determine. 

Such were the conclusions to which he had at length ar- 
rived, in the course of his long ramble this evening ; and 
having thus composed his troubled spirits, he was returning 
home in what might be called a tolerably confortable state of 
mindf^nd was passing through the ganden, which opened by 
a small iron gate upon the hills. 

His way led through the upper end of the avenue — he looked 
down it. The moon threw liffht sufficient, faintly to figure 
forth distant objects. At the iarther end, their faces turned 
from him, he saw three figures ; one white, and slender, her 
waist encircled by the arm of him, who with head bent to- 
wards her, seemed fondly whispering ; a little, short, spirit- 
ish form, which he could not mistake, following^ 

He went on, entered the castle, and retir^ to his own 
apartment. 

That evening, Therese was desired to attend the marquis. 

She found him alone, pacing to and fro in his library !— > 
that terrible expression of smoUiered rage whitening his face, 
which had, years before, struek her with a dread ineffaceable 
by time. He turned towards her as she entered, and ^poke 
between his teeth, as if he had resolved not to let the storm 
of anger break forth, which shook him from head to foot. 

** Come in, Therese; shut the door." 

She obeyed. 

*' You have been out, madam, this fine evening, it seems— > 
and you have been kind enough to aUow my daughter to walk 
out with you — ^underthe lime trees, this fine moonlight night, 
forsooth 1 The young lady, with the charge of whom your 
prudence has been intrusted— and you have had company, it 
^eems— in short, it seems, madam^'* his voice rising as pas* 
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sion mastered him — *^ it seems that, affecting the heroic part of 
devoted nurse and friend to my daughter — my unfortunate de- 
voted daughter — ^a fire-and- water friendship! you have been 
content to sink to the vilest action that can disgrace your 
contemptible sex . . . . ; You have betrayed confidence — you 
have broken trust — ^you have perverted innocence, to accom* 
plish your own despicable purposes. Men are kicked and 
hooted from society who dare to do such things : what shall 
be said to a reptile like you V^ 

Therese, in spite of her characteristic courage, quite 
shook at the violence of this attack ; she felt, too, ^^ found 
0ut ;" and however confident we may be of the purity of our 
intentions, when performing actions that we desire to con- 
ceal, there is something in secresy so like guilt, that we 
cannot help feeling, and looking too, somewhat guilty when 
we are detected. So she stood quite aghast, pale, terrified, 
confused — and trembling in every limb. 

The marquis went on. 

** What do you, and that weak girl, propose to yourselves 
by thus disgracing her womanhood and her nobility — carry- 
ing on vile intrigues to the dishonour of herself and all con- 
nected with her ? . . . I know — you need npt taunt me with 
that — our wretched, newfangled laws allow her, in defiance 
of the sacred cUdms of filial duty, to choose at a certain age 
for herself, and bring what adventurer she pleases to sit down 
under her father's roof— to inherit her father's fortunes—^ 
Fortunes! on such conditions, only, in name J But are you 
80 ignorant,''* with a sneer, *' and so innocent^ as to think a 
girl educated by you will wait seven years — ^that's a long 
epace, mistress, methinks !" 

*' No," said Therese ; '* I hoped to find tenderness and jus- 
tice in you ; and that hope I^was governed by." 

" You hope to force from me a consent, although I have 
solemnly declared it is out of my power to give it. That's 
what you mean, eh V with a sneer, 

** You thought, as is usual with those that dare to judge of 
me, that I was playing a vile, mean, lying scoundrel's part, 
when I said that it was impossible — that she shotUd not, for 
that she cotUd not, wed a De Verfnont — that's what you 
mean to say .... Well, then, as my word — as the word of a 
man of honour, and a gentleman, is no longer anything in 
France, I will swear it to you, by one of those inventions 
priests have discovered to fetter fools — I will swear it — the 
wife of a De Vermont she can never be. , 

*^ She is proraised4o another — and that other's she shall 
become — that is to say, if there be power left in the space 
of seven years — for that space still is mine — to bend one 
obstinate will to that of another. 

*^ Convents, madam, still remain, where filial duty may be 
learned. Tell her, that I think it will be advisable to change 
the system of her education— since I perceive that X can 
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neither rely upon )ier sense of duty, nor trust to her sense 
of delicacy." 

Therese was thunderstruck. 

'* Promised !" 

'* Yes," said the marquis, oitterly ; *'the time has been 
when parents might presume to dispose of the existence of 
those who owed to them existence. I know as well as 
you that all this is improved now. Age is no longer to be 
reverenced — filial duly is a joke. What are parents good 
for, but to be the humble servants of their children ? Never- 
theless, 1 beg you to be informed, that, governed by the an<« 
tiquated superstitions and customs of my family, 1 have ta- 
ken the liberty of promising my daughter — and, that acting 
under the influence of an equally contemptible and antiquap 
ted custom and superstition, I intend to keep my word." 

**Oh,my lord marquis," said Therese, stepping forward, 
with a face of unspeakable horror, ** do not speak so bitter- 
ly, and so terribly — those times, thank Heaven ! are gone by, 
when hands were pledged without hearts ; withdraw your 
rash promise-— do not destroy your daughter. Consider, my 
lord, there was great misfsryand great sin, in those days 
you speak of." 

** 1 know there was," said the marquis, fiercely, *' and there 
is great sin and misery now — ^you need not remind m^ of 
that. Why should I look upon her as my daughter t She 
was conceived in bitter aversion* to me. She was brought to 
light amid the paroxysms of despair and hatred. Yes, yes, 
she was created to love a De Vermont, 

** Bat I tell you it is in vain — my word is pledged — she 
shall see this De Vermont no more. There are still convents, 
I tell you, in this land, where filial duty may be learned. 
Bid her prepare for one, in three days You may leave the 
room." 

Therese obeyed, pale and trembling. 

She hastily quitted the room, and almost suffocated with 
emotion, she, without pausing for reflection, hastily entered 
the apartment of Virginie who, wearied by her eveningV 
walk, had just b^en put to bed. Her head restingon her pil- 
low, her eye yet melting with that soft and innocent joy 
which filled her thoughts, now relieved from their cruel per- 
plexities — at peace with herself and confiding in others; 
content with the present and sanguine as to the future. 

So she lay, her heart ^welling with gentle and fond feel- 
ings, her beautiful eyes more lovely than ever — ^her soft hair 
falling like a veil round her face — her mouth half unclosed 
with innocent rapture. 

The door opened, and in came Therese. 

She looked at the bed, gazed for one instant in speechless 
sorrow ; and then, with a deep groan, fell across the feet of 
herchild* 
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Virginie started up, and clasped her in her arms with a 
face of terror. 

" My dear, dear Therese !" 

Bui Therese answered not — she only groaned heavily — 
she seemed stupified, lying with her face on the counter- 

Eane, and as Virginie raised her head, it seemed almost as 
elpless as if she had been already dead. 

The young girl now sprang to her feet, ran for water, and 
endeavoured to put some to her lips ; but Therese put it 
away ; then rising of herself, she turned round, her eye fell 
upon that lovely figure in her long, white drapery, the face 
bent so earnestly and affectionately towards her. She gazed 
one moment clasped her suddenly in her arms, and falling 
upon her neck, burst into a loud passion of dries and tears. 

Virginie, bewildered by an excess of feeling which she had 
never before witnessed, continued to kiss, and carress, and 
endeavour to contfort her, but in vain ; her lamentations con- 
tinued loud and terrible : at last they found words. 

^ They are going to take thee away, my child, and to kill 
thee ! Thou art sold, promised, and given away to another ; 
and they are going to kill thee, my darling — ah. Heaven ! ah. 
Heaven ! 

Virginie was now white as her night dress. 

'* Sit down, Therese, and tell me this terrible thing.** 

**Thy father hathj>romised thee to another — ^and he will 
not tie moved — he is terrible — I know him well; he is not 
to be moved. He has promised thee to another, and that will 
kill thee." 

** But,*' said Virginie, who had began to learn firmness and 
fortitude, from the difficulties of her situation, and to profit, 
by the stem apprenticeship of sorrow, ^Mtwas in vain to 
promise me, for my faith is pledged. I will do my duty by 
my father* Therese, but this is not my duty. My friend, be 
not heartbroken ; they shall not do this to me. i will not 
break my faith with Victor." 

Therese looked up into her eyes, and then passionately 
kissed her hand. 

** But they will carry thee away — they will take thee to a 
convent — they will imprison thee for seven long dreary years, 
and what wilt thou do then t Thoa wilt submit at last" 

" Seven long years !" 

Virginie in the confidence of youthful strength, flinched 
not, though she trembled a little at this. She promised her- 
self that seven years, nay, that seven ages, should not sub- 
due her fortitude ; but De Vermont, better able to calculate 
the force of solitude, persecution, and persevering tyranhy, 
on a heart so tender, shuddered at the thought. 

The idea of a seven years* separation, which to the inex- 
perienced enthusiasm of Virginie appeared but as a day — to 
him who knew the chances and changes of this world. Was as 
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an eternity — as a final sentence. And Therese, with equal 
despondency, regarded it as the destruction of all her hopes* 

Yet what was to be done ? 

How often did Therese and Victor wander down the little 
shaded lane, discussing all these painful circumstances, in- 
Tenting and rejecting a thousand schemes to emancipate 
themselves from this barbarous tyranny. A post chaise and 
four, and Gretna Green, are things not yet established in the 
manners of France ; a respectful legal notice, of such their 
intention, is, with them, the mode of marrying in defiance 
of their pareihts. But Virginie was seven years too youn^ 
for the exercise of this privilege ; and would remain during 
this period in the power of a father, exasperated, not altogether 
without reason, and evidently not of a temper to be easily 
converted from his prejudices, or persuaded from his deter- 
minations. * 

" I think," said Virginie, *• I could trust myself, that neither 
persecution nor flattery should move me from the faith I 
have pledged; but my Victor is restless and uneasy, and 
seven years of his sorrow, how shall I bear that ! 

Therese, let me see M. Bernard again ; he is wise, I will 
consult him^ since I cannot see my Victor more T' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

About this time there appeared in the Paris papers the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 

"The Palais Royal November 25, 1816. In that place, 
and on that night a prize was lost, and won. If the winner 
do not feel inclined to resign what was then obtained, he 
should appear and make good his claim ; or, in common 
justice, release those whpse guardianship it remains, from • 
any farther respoiisibUity upon the subject*-^5isp^ 10th, 183^'* 

In compliance with the. earnest entreaties of Virginie, The- 
rese, vanquishing her prejudice against priests, and her dread 
of their interference, had, at length, consented to seek M. Ber- 
nard, and to beg of him once more to visit an apartment 
which he had secretly resdlved not to enter again* 

Virginie was alone. She rose courteously to meet him, 
and, giving him her hand — 

" Monsieur Bernard," she said, " this is very kind of you — 
and I feel ashamed to occasion you so much trouble ; but, 
indeed, I do greatly wish to consult with you." 

Then, assigning him a chair, she took her place upon the 
sofa, and, with an air of calmness and modest decision which 
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tidded a new and sin^ar charm to the nsrual soilness of her 
deportment, she thus began to lay before him the feelings of 
a heart which was delicacy, tenderness, and goodness itself : 

'* Indeed, sir, my mind is greatly perplexed — and I feel a 
difficulty that I never experienced before, in recoiling what 
appear to me conflicting duties. My circumstances have 
rouch^ changed since I saw you last, great difficulties have 
arisen in my way. I think I see that my course of duty is 
changed likewise. ' 

" My faith," casting down her eves, " is pledged to him who 
is to be my husband ; yet my fatner has expressed his deter- 
mination to bestow me elsewhere. In this, I think, sir, that 
he exceeds the bounds of that authority with which nature 
has intrusted a parent; and that not even a father is al« 
lowed to violate, at his own will, the most sacred feelings of 
another's heart. And I think 1 do rightly — do 1 not, sir 1 — in 
resolving to resist this last exercise of his power — to keep 
the faith 1 have already pledged : but, above all, to resist to 
the death rather than commit that deep and treacherous crime 
of pledging to another, before the face of my Maker, that 
heart which is no longer mine to give. 

" Do I err, sirV looking anxiously into his eyes, ** do I err 
resolving thus to all eternity to preserve my fidelity to one — 
that my falsehood would make so iniserable V* 

The priest gazed upon her face, beaming with a pure and 
holy flame of love and honour. 

He sighed deeply. 

"Oh, no!' 

** But my Victor is uneasy, sir. He is most unhappy. He 
cannot confide in my courage and my perseverance. They 
talk of shutting me up for seven long years in a covent. He 
thinks — ah, he is deceived ! that seven years can wean me 
from him ! Seven thousand could not. Will you, my dear sir, 
if you think I am right — will you go to him and console him ; 
and give him that confidence in my determination which he 
wants. You who can persuade so well— will you persuade 
him to patience, and to hope. It is all that is left to us now." 

" Seven years in a convent !" repeated Bernard. ** In what 
convent 1" 

*' I believe in that of the Ursuiines, at Rouen," said Vir- 
ginie. 

** God forbid !" cried Bernard ; " the cloture is strict ! the 
prison is silent and dark ! The cry of the victim reaches no 
mortal ear. The Lord delays his vengeance. . , . No, Made- 
moiselle de Montalembe^t, you must not go there. I speak 
of no mysterious horrors, 1 believe they have long ceased to 
exist. But to be separated from us all — to be immured, with- 
out the possibility of communication with any living friend ! 
To suffer all those tortures of the mind, which a mind such as 
yours is constituted to endure !" 
19 K 
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<* YeV* said she, " a thousand, a thousand times will I en- 
dure them, rather than give my hand to one, whom my heart 
disavows." 
" Your hand without your heart !'* Bernard shuddered. 
There was, after this, a long pause ; during which the eyes 
of Virginie were anxiously fixed upon the countenance of 
the young priest, endeavouring to decipher those troubled 
characters of pain, doubt, and uncertainty, which passed 
like plouds over it. He on his part was lost in reflection, 
and appeared insensible of her presence ; like one engaged 
in deep debate with himself. 

From time to time he sighed deeply. At length, rousing 
his spirits,, as a man shakes off a fearful dream, or rather, 
as a man emancipates himself, by a determined effort, from 
a train of thought which he is resolved to banish, he sud- 
denly raised himself, and said, 

*' Forgive me, Mademoiselle de Montalembert. This sub- 
ject seems to require much considefation. And yet, per- 
haps, courageous decision would be better." 

He hesitated — he sneered — the expression of his counte- 
nance became m6re and more troubled and uncertain — at 
length, with the air of one who has suddenly taken his 
resolution, he rose, and said, 

"There is only ope way — I will dare it. Good-night 1 
If Therese will walk on the bridge this evening about eight 
^ o*clock, she shall hear of me." 

" Are you going so soon 1" said Virginie, looking much 
disappointed. " You do not, as you did the last time, heave 
me with fresh infusion of courage. You break off this very 
suddenly : you think me wrong perhaps ?" 

'* No," said he, his eyes bent upon the ground and speak- 
ing much like one in a dream. " No, no — 1 am going to 
secure his happiness." 

He hesitated — sat down again — fixed his eyes wistfully 
upon her — seemed about to speak ; but the words died away 
inarticulate. 

At length rising, as if with effort — 

** You will send Therese," was all he said. 

And he abruptly left the room. 

His steps were faltering and uncertain ; he stumbled as 
he crossed the threshold — he tottered like one in a palsy, 
every limb seemed to refuse its office. It was with very 
great difficulty that he made his way to the little valley 
where stood the house of Pierre. 

Arrived, he looked round, and found what he sought. De 
Vermont, agitated, restless, disconsolate, and dissatisfied, 
was walking to and fro under his favourite elm trees. It was 
a dark gusty evening of autumn ; the black clouds were dri- 
ving gloomily across the sky, and the wind, from time to 
time, swept howling down the valley, swaying the dark trees 
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from side to side, and well harmonizing with the state of 
his feelings as, absorbed in painful and anxious thought, he 
continued his perambulations. It was by this time late, and 
the light was so much obscured under the trees, that the 
countenance of M. Bernard was nearly hidden ; as walking 
suddenly up to Victor, he addressed him in that hurried and 
almost sharp tone of voice which is the sure symptom of 
nerves much shaken : 
"M. de Vermont!'* 

" M. Bernard P* said Victor, surprised ; and, turning round 
with that feeling of irritsftion which is excited by the pres- 
ence of a stranger when the thoughts are engaged in sub- 
jects of intense interest — :*' is it you ! I hope you are well. 
At any other time — I should be most happy to profit by your 
society .... But forgive me — at present I am so wretch- 
edly unhappy, that nothing could induce me to endure the 
torture of making company for five minutes together. Ex- 
cuse my frankness, pr rudeness — there are times when we 
spurn at ceremony, and dare to do what we wish, and to 
speak what we feel." 

*' I would be the last," said Bernard, " to disturb you at this 

moment:. but I come from Mademoiselle de Montalembert." 

** Ah !" cried Victor, " from her ! What of her ? What 

ean she sendl What can she say, that can relieve my 

mind from the horrible anxiety I suffer 1" 

Bernard, during the whole of this conversation, seemed to 
haVe entirely lost his usual urbanity and eloquence ; he arti- 
culated with difficulty, and as if his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth. 

" M. de Vermont," he began, " I have been made acquaint- 
ed with the present situation of this unhappy affair, and with 
the determination which the Marquis de ^lontalembert has 
announced. He has resolved to place his daughter in a con- 
vent for seven years, and preparations are making for her im- 
mediate removal." 

** Preparations already made for her immediate remo- 
val ! Good Heavens ! you cannot mean it 1 The infatuated 
tyrant!" interrupted, or rather exclaimed Victor — for, Ber- 
nard, who did not seem to hear even that he spoke, continued 
his discourse in a manner more resembling that of one re- 
peating a hateful lesson conned by rote, than of a man en- 
gaged in living coloquy. 

'* Now, as I know what a seven years^ imprisontnent in a 
convent is likely to prove," with a slight shudder, *^I am 
come to propose an expedient. " 

** Seven years in a convent ! Seven years in a convent !" 

repeated Victor, in a deplorable tone of voice. ** An eternity 

of separation and sutTeriog for us both ! My Virginie ! what 

will become of thee 1 What will become of me 1" 

^< The only expedient which I can propose," continued thd 

K9 
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priest, still speaking in the same strange unnatural manner— 
** the only expedient which suggests itself to me, for obvi- 
ating the effects of this proceeding, and rescuing her from 
the destruetion which I see impending is. It is most strange 
that I !" interrupted himself, *' should be the proposer of it ! 
I, who ought to strengthen, not to relax the bonds of filial 
duty. Yet what remains — there is no alternative — it must 
be done." 

He approached nearer to Victor, who anxiously expected 
what was to come next. 

" M. de Vermont, there is but one way of rescuing her. 
You must marry her immediately." 

The last words left his breast as if forced from it by a con- 
vulsion. 

" Marry her !" exclaimed Victor ; " oh, Bernard ! what are 
you saying ! Marry her ! oh, thankfully ! joyfully ! but how 
can that by possibility be done ?" 

'* I know,'* said Bernard, ** this cannot be done according 
io legal, but it may according to religious forms ; and my im- 
pression is, that such a marriage, imperfect as it might be, 
would be sufficient to secure this unhappy young lady from 
becoming the victim of a resolution stronger than her own, 
I therefore come to offer my services to perform that cere- 
mony, which, though insufficient to bind you inseparably, 
may be enough to present an insurmountable obstacle to 
your final separation, and, at least, to preserve the tender 
conscience of Mademoiselle de Montalembert from being un- 
duly influenced by such false impressions of duty as those 
around her may endeavour to instil. 

" This proposal, I own, comes strangely from one of my 

profession but — excuse thfe disorder with which 

I speak — wrong, or right, I have made it." 

Victor started from a seat on which he had thrown him- 
self. ** Will she consent ! It is the only way to save her. 
Oh, Bernard ! how shall I ever express what I feel at this 
generous disregard of scruples 1 Let her but be mine ! — half 
mine ! I will soon find a way to bring her before M. le Maire, 
and rescue her from the tyranny of this preposterous father. 
Oh, Bernard ! you are sent to save us in our utmost need.^ 

"What a poor fool I felt myself!" said Victor, as he de- 
scribed this scene in his letters. ^* Here was this young 
priest actually planning a secret marriage, plunging head and 
ears into the romance at once ; while 1 had been streaming 
like an idiot up and down this meadow of mine for four-and- 
twenty hours, bemoaning my fate, and abandoning her and 
myself to despair, without making the slightest effort for her 
rescue. 

" To-morrow .night, for so it is actually arranged between 
us, within the dear little cottage where Madeleine lives, will 
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Bernard perform those rites which erery good Catholic — 
and my sweet one is an excellent Catholic — ^thinks far more 
binding than your civil forms. 

^ Let me hold her by those, and I defy all the father con- 
fessors in France to persuade her that she is not legitimately 
mine, and only mine." 

The bridge at which the priest had appointed to meet The- 
rese, was a little rustic arch, thrown over one of those clear, 
sparkling streams, which, gushing rapidly from the adjacent 
hills, run cheerfully coursing to the sea, glittering in the sun 
like liquid diamonds. Now, however, its aspect black and 
lurid, swelled by recent rains, and reflecting the dark clouds 
that hung around the heavens, curtaining the faint moon and 
stars, seemed as it were a reflection of the mournful dark- 
ness which shrouded the bosom of M. Bernard. 

He stood, leaning over the battlements, waiting for the 
appearance of Therese, his eyes fixed upon the flowing wa- 
ter — emblem of life, as it appeared to him in that moment 
of despondency ; when deserted by that, which some have 
termed our better angel, (a term not without great signifi- 
cancy,) his mind became a prey to that gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion which visits, alas ! at times, the best. 

The veil shall not be lifted to display the weakness of this 
good and pious man ; nor shall his suflierin^s be made a pic- 
ture, to amuse the curious eye. The sentiment which had 
till then lain Silent and unnoticed in his bosom, had been 
awakened as it were to life by the sudden and unexpected 
return, made upon himself, when the idea of that fair being, 
whom as a star shining in some distant sphere he had loved 
and worshipped without a thought unworthy — was to be be- 
stowed — ^to be given away to another, and by his hand — and 
the strange, and, to him, unaccountable, disorder of his feel- 
ings, shook him to the very centre of the soul. 

Ignorant of the bitter force of the passions, he was unable 
to analyze or to understand the mingled emotions of jealousy, 
envy, discontent, and despair, which arose in his bosom with 
an intensity of anguish, happily little to be understood by 
those who, in the thousand channels of domestic tenderness, 
of pleasant friendships, and of cheerful hopes, sluice ofl*, as 
it were, these dark torrents, and abate, if they cannot alto- 
gether allay, their bitterness. 

Dread was the contest, yet he faltered not in his purpose : 
with the same heroic determination with which he would 
have consented to have been bound at the stake, rather than 
to forfeit a principle, he resolved to pursue the path before 
him unflinchmgly. 

Thorny it was, and without consolation, for earthly passion 
had invaded the sanctuaiy, and the divinit>[ within had fled ; 
that generous glow, which warms— that ineffable joy of a 
!»• 
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good conscience — the first and sweetest of those blessings 
with which the benevolent Creator hath endowed that gem 
of this his lower world, the human heart — had vanished be- 
fore the, to him, unintelligible confusion of feelings which 
harassed and disordered him. Yet, even here, years passed 
in the practice of virtue were not without their reward ; the 
light, though darkened, could not be effaced ; still dimly shone 
the beacon through the storm. 

Habit, which ii^euces even the dreamer and the insane, 
lost not its power in these moments of disorder: tottering 
and uncertain his steps, he still was guided in the narrow 
path — ^his feelings all amiss and astray, he did right. 

** Why do you bring me out all this way V* 

Therese was now seen walking down the lane, that led to 
the bridge where the priest was standing. She seemed in 
no very pleasant humour. 

Therese, as it has been said, nourished a most particular 
dislike and distrust of priests of her country's persuasion; 
not, it is to be feared, 'altogether without reason ; and she 
deprecated their interference in domestic affairs, as the 
greatest of all possible evils. Bernard was more tolerable 
to her than any of the rest of his community, but she dis- 
trusted even him ; and the influence which he had, during 
the late events, appeared to exercise over Virginie's mind, 
had not served to abate this feeling. 

There was, perhaps, a little feeling of jealousy mingled 
with this, for Therese was not perfect, which did not tend to 
sweeten her temper. 

** Why do you bring me out all this way T" she began, with 
more acid in her tones than was usual, even when she was 
displeased. " You know well enough, that 1 can, by possi- 
bility, expect nothing from you /" 

" And why not ?" in a melancholy and subdued voice. 

*'0h, you priests! — it is your trade of course. These 
Tirgin sacrifices are most pious doings in your eyes. Of 
course, if she goes to a convent, all will be as it should heM 

'^ I will never be the means of placing her in a convent.'^ 

" You won't — then what will you do 1" 

*\ I will marry her,'* speaking with that slow distinctness 
which attends the attempt to overcome imperfect articula* 
tion, " to M. de Vermont, to-morrow evening !" 

Therese started back, and clasped her hands, with an eager 
expression of surprise and joy, " You cannot mean it !" 

" I do," said he. in a grave tone, and a melancholy smile 
beamed with a chill, watery radiance over his fallen counte- 
nance, '* much as you may discredit it ; and if Mademoiselle 
de Montalembert would walk down to Madeleine's cottage 
to-morrow evening, at eight o'clock, I will unite her, as far 
as the ceremonies of religion can unite her, with one worthy, 
1 trusty of the unspeakal^ confidenee bestowed upon him.*' 
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He toiiied on his heel, and walked slowly away. 

Tberese watched his dark flowing garments, as he hastily 
passed throogfa the thickets that covered the banks of the 
stream ; he sweeped through and between them, pushinff 
them this way and that with an impatience of gesture, in sad 
contrast with his usual gentle calmness of demeanour. He 
made way so rapidly, however, that he was soon out of 
sight, and Therese returned in an ecstasy of delight to the 
cteitean. 

Bernard phmged into the depths of the shrubs, breaking 
through the brambles and twisted plants that obstructed his 
way. 

Arrived where no eye could pierce ; alas ! he did not sit, 
as had been his custom, to gather composure of spirit by 
quiet reflection, and imbibe fresh courage for the path before 
him ; stretched on the cold earth — ^his arms crossed above 
his head — ^his locks, usually parted with the simplicity of a 
young St John, now wildly scattered. Long he lav engaged 
in that fiercest of contests, the divine and Godlike will 
against the mysterious demons from within. 

The struggle was bitter — enough, it was eflectual — the 
sacrifice was completed. 

Vows more holy — more worthy of him to whom they were 
ofifered, were never made. 

He rose from the earth, strengthened and encouraged. 

But, though the immortal within had triumphed, the frail 
temple of its dwelling came out miserablv shattered in the 
contest, the rebel blood yet knocked and fluttered at the 
heart, and a weight, as if of iron, pressed on the burping 
brow. * 
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CHAPTER XV. - 

It was upon the following day, at about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, that an elegant coupe, with four post-horses, 
postillions in blue and scarlet jackets, laced hats, and bare 
legs stuffed (according to custom immemorial) in their 
enormous jack-boots — ^whips high brandished, and loud 
cracking in the air — their steeds scampering from side to 
side in all the wild liberty of long loose rope harness, drove 
at full gallop up to the great entrance of the silent, dreary 
chateau de Montalembert. 

Two piqueurs, in liveries gay and gaudy, of blue, orange, 
and silver, fashioned according to the last mode of Parisian 
taste in these matters, preceded the carriage ; one of whom, 
dismounting with a prodigious air of hurry and importance, 
applied himself vigorously to the castle bell. The bell, 
heavy, ponderous, and solemn of tone, awakened with re- 
luctance from the long slumber of years, and rocking unea. 
sily to the sharp and hasty pulls of the jockey, made the old 
walls ring again with loud and dissonant clangour ; scaring 
the innocent birds, who had long settled quietly in the caves, 
from their dwellings ; startling the herdsmen even on the 
distant hills ; and terrifying old Paul (who, with little em- 
plo3rment in his original vocation of porter, officiated as 
sweeper and weeder) out of his green retreats in the garden. 

Shouldering his everlasting broom, the poor old man ran, 
as fast as his failing and trembling knees could carry him, 
to the great entrance ; and, opening a little wicket on the 
side of the greater gate, he presented his small withered 
face, where still the frosty red lingered — ^his* snow-white 
hair confined in a queue — his attenuated figure, and hose 
"a world too wide," before the gay, gallant footman of 
the Chauss^e d'Antin. 

Amazed at the splendour he beheld, the poor old man 
stood silent for a few seconds, dazzled, as if the sun had 
been shining in his eyes. Presently, however, he ralUed his 
spirits, and lifting up his shrill treble pipes, inquired, 

" Who was there ?" 

" M. Guibert, on a visit to the Marquis de Montalembert," 
was the reply of a most magnificent coxcomb, who sat 
lounging at his ease behind the carriage. 

" I do not know whether M. le Marquis be at home," said 
the old man, his voice quivering with the trembling accents 
of age that has been long unused to communication with 
strangers ; " but I will go see." 

^' You may spare yourself the trouble^ my good father," 
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said a gentleman within thfe coupie^ now letting down the 
glass, and putting his head out of the window ; " the mar- 
quis will be at home to me. So open the gates and let my 
carriage come in." 

The porter, long accustomed to the etiquettes of his office, 
submitted in silence to the command he received ; and began 
endeavouring with his feeble hands to lift the rusted bolts 
which fastened the splendid folds of richly-twisted iron-work, 
for so many years unclosed— a task'far beyond his powers ; 
but the gay pigueursy giving their horses to the postillions, 
flew to his assistance, and applied their strength to bar and 
bolt. 

Slow on their creaking hinges swung the ponderous 
doors. The postillions once more waved and cracked their 
whips on high ; the horses pranced, curvetted, and ran this 
way and that, and M. Guibert, in his coupe and four, dashed 
full gallop through the grass-grown and desolate courtyard, 
and stopped with a flourish before the silent, mournful, 
weather-stained, yet still magnificent, grand front of the 
chateau de Montalembert. 

The pointed towers, the long large windows, the flanking 
stables and outhouses, the sei^eurial pigeon-house, aU 
still—cold — dreary^-and presentmg the strongest possible 
contrast with the gaudy, bustling, flashy appearance of the 
company — master and servants, horses and postillions, 
which had, with such sudden eruption, disturbed its tran- 
quillity. 

The unusual, almost astounding clang of the great bell, 
had already summoned M. Champagne to the hall door. 
Impatiently and anxiously he looked through the side win- 
dows, and discerning the extraordinary apparition which 
had produced this extraordinary summons, he made haste 
to undo lock, bolt, and bar — to throw open the dark panels 
of gilded oak, and to present himself at the top of the wide 
stone steps, to receive these unexpected guests. 

He stood in a flutter between terror, surprise, and joy ; 
when now, after, maybe, a dozen or fifteen years of total 
abstinence, his eyes were once more saluted by the per- 
spective of a genuine Parisian coupe^ approaching, as he ex- 
pressed himself, in a manner tout comme Ufaut. 

There he stood — in the calm dignity of head domestic of 
the household, expecting the usual demand of ilf. le Marquis^ 
est-il visible ? 

But M. Guibert waited for no 'such ceremony ; signing to 
liis servants to open the carriage-door, he descended with- 
out fiurther preamble — and, mounting the steps with the 
agility of a very well set gentleman of fifty-five, prepared to 
enter the house, saying to M. Champagne, with an air of 
the most careless indiff*erence, 

" Tell M. de Montalembert that M. Guibert is come," 

K3 
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And so saying, he walked straight into the house ; and 
followed Champagne, who, perfectly astounded at this 
cavalier way of proceeding, made full speed for the aparti* 
ment of the marquis. 

^* M. Guibert is come !" cried Champagne, as commanded, 
in a loud clear voice. 

And he flung open the library door. 

But not Don Juan, when the statue of the Commander, 
all palpable in hving stone, presented itself in acceptance 
of his invitation, could feel, or could appear so transfixed 
with surprise and horror, as did the marquis, when this 
rather ordinary-looking and very well-dressed French gen- 
tleman walked into the room. 

He started from his chair, his eyes distended with aston- 
ishment, his hair almost erect, his arms stretched out, as if 
to waive from him some horrible vision. 

There he stood, like some fine tragic actor, arrested in 
the very ecstasy of distress and dismay; while M. Guibert, 
without appearing to regard, or even to perceive, the passion 
he had excited, entered the apartment with the utmost sang- 
froidf and, approaching the marquis,, saluted him in a man- 
ner rather familiar than cordial, saying, 

" 1 thank you for your warning — it was not thrown away,, 
you see. I quite agree with you — it was high time that I 
should appear. Tbe peach must be ripe, and it is better 
plucked. Such thii>gs ill bear keeping — I quite agree with 
you, and so — me vatld /" 

The offended pride — ^the loathing — ^the detestation which 
this address appeared to excite in the bosom of the haughty 
marquis, mocks description. Much of it found expression 
in his countenance, as, recovering his usual attitude, he 
drew himself up to receive his guest ; far more was, how- 
ever, by an evident effort, repressed. 

It was evident that Monsieur Guibert, however great a 
stranger he might be to Champagne, was no stranger to his 
master ; and that, though a most unwelcome, he was not 
altogether an unexpected, guest. It was evident, too, that, 
haughty and arrogant as was Montalembert's usual manner 
to those that he dishked, he did not choose to display this 
in its full perfection upon this occasion. Cold he looked, 
and distant he tried to look ; but his usual insulting pride 
had forsaken him. 

For some reason or other, it was evident that the mar- 
quis did not care to offei^d M. Guibert ; who, apparently care- 
less whether he pleased or not, and appearing to use to- 
wards, and to expect as little ceremony from, Montalembert, 
as if they had parted but the night before on the most inti- 
mate terms , — without waiting for a reply, or, indeed, allow- 
ing time for the marquis to make one, — ^while slightly stri« 
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king the dust from his boots with an elegant cane which he 
held in his hand, thus continued : — 

*' No doubt you have duly received those annual letters 
with which I took the hberty of refreshing your memory.'' 

Montalembert nodded. 

*' And you may, perhaps, wonder that I have not made my 
appearance earlier. But security and indifference, in mat- 
ters belonging to the court of love, or rather of Hvmen, 
are, you know, convertible terms. I believe I relied upon 
your honour," with a peculiar emphasis upon the word, 
"and, in this reliance, thought it well to enjoy hfe en 
gargofif while garcon I remained, without plaguing myself 
with the ten thousand odd ideas to which a visit at your 
castle might have given rise. My destiny being as irrevo- 
cably fixed as that of any prince married in his swaddling- 
clothes, it was useless to bother myself with the image of 
my prelendue^ which, I confess, it would have annoyed me 
to find unpleasing — for I have never washed the romance 
thoroughly out of my composition, and I fear I never shall. 
Fantastic ideas of domestic happiness,— a perfect dream, I 
own, in our days, — will at times perplex me. I have spared 
myself, however, all tmeasiness upon that head by preserv- 
ing a resolute ignorance upon the subject ; and now I am 
come, as well prepared to jump in blindfold as any well- 
disciplined aristocrat of you all." 

The marquis had been silent, not so much from indispo- 
sition as from absolute incapacity to speak and interrupt 
this harangue; he was positively choked and rendered 
speechless by the host of emotions that were struggling 
within his bosom. 

When at length, however, M. Guibert came to an end, he 
made a violent effort to conceal, if not to conquer, his feel- 
ings ; and that pride which, whether for evil or for good, 
never deserted him, coming to his assistance, he was ena- 
bled to recover his presence of mind, and the dignity of ex- 
ternal politeness at least. 

So he began to pay some of those trivial compliments 
with which one gentleman greets another with whom he is 
slightly acquainted, endeavouring thus to establish a dis- 
tance between himself and his audacious guest — but M 
Guibert did not seem at all inclined to take it so. 

" I have travelled," he continued, in reply to some trifling 
inquiry of this nature, " without stopping — for, 'faith, when 
I saw your notice, I began to suspect that some flies were 
buzzing about my rose. Now as, among my other good 
qualities, I pique myself upon being furiously jealous, this 
did not suit me at all— especially as, according to my above 
confession, I have indulged in certain romantic dreams of 
domestic happiness — ^that is to say, if I prove so fortunate 
to fiLnd the young lady to my taste." 
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" M. Guibert,^* said the marquis, now pushed beyond hi» 
patience, " it is very long since you and I met — I am in youf 
power, sir, I acknowledge it— but this grimalkin way of tor- 
menting my feelings does not suit me." 

" Your feelings /" said Guibert— " Oh 1 I had forgotten 
that you had feelings / . . . . the effect of solitude ; bad 
thing ! shutting yourself up in this absurd manner — nurses 
feeling— I beg your pardon. /This (rising and walking to the 
window) really might be made a beautiful place of yours 
if you could persuade yourself to do away with all this 
French gardening ; the English taste seems to be advancing 
among us — a good thing, if it bring us down to our estates 
—but you seem to have buried yourself here till you really 
know nothing. Bad gardening — ^bad farming — ^poor stock 
— no population — no industry — wooden shoes — miserable 
roads — fields in wretched order — ^no alternation of crops. . . 
The advances they are making in some parts of the country 
are really wonderful; but here you are ages behind the 
rest of the world. Semi-barbarous, if one may judge by 
the miserable dens called houses which one sees in your 
dog-holes, misnamed hamlets, — ^bad — ^bad — all very bad." 

M..Guibert ran on to himself: — it was well ; Montalem- 
bert was again choking with the miserable irritation of feel- 
ing which this discourse called up. He sat as if the ago- 
nies of ages were concentrated in the present moment, 
those agonies rendered yet more terrible by the deadly 
struggle to conceal them. 

However, after a few seconds, he seemed once more to 
have taken his resolution, and, approaching the window, 
willing at any expense of effort to ward off one subject at 
least, he said something about the view, or the trees, or the 
hills, or the state of France, and so at last he got to poli- 
tics — a good subject, in so far that there seemed not the 
slightest danger that he and M. Guibert should, on this, ever 
come to a conclusion ; at le^^st to that conclusion which 
arises from harmony of views. 

It must be unnecessary to say, that the Marquis de Montal- 
embert was an exaggerated ultra-royalist; and that his 
opinions, exasperated by solitary musmgs, went even be- 
yond the prejudices of the most prejudiced of his day. 

M. Guibert, on the contrary, professed the utmost liberal- 
ism, in every sense in which that word can be used or mis- 
used. No latitude of opinion was too wide for hi|n — ^were 
it in religion, in politics, in manners, or in morals. He re- 
garded religion with that daring, contemptuous indifference, 
which it is the disgraceful fashion of his times and country 
to avow. That marvellous blindness to the vast importance 
of the subject ; its appalling mysteries, its illimitable pow- 
ers, which, natural as it may appear amid the lively flutter 
of a profligate court, such as theirs once was — strikes us 
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good faith. 

In politics a republican and a democrat, he advocated tho 
rights of man to an extent that might destroy all right save 
that of the strongest-^and that darling chimera of the 
French, equality, almost with as much consistency as Pro- 
crustes himself— and, aided by a clear intellect and natural 
hardihood of charact(pr, unenfeebled by the weaknesses of 
delicacy and sensibihty which perplex th^ proceedings of 
many honest theorists^ he actually carried these, hie pro- 
fessions of contempt for worldly distinctions and their pro- 
fessors, into practice. That is to Say, professing to hold 
the illusions of rank, wealth, vancestry, high blood, a^d fine 
manners, in the utmost disregard-^his ways of behaving to 
those so endowed were, as it may be seen, pretty exactly 
in conformity with his professions. 

The Marquis de Montalembert, as such, was nothing to 
him. As an individual, he had seen little to respect in him ; 
and most assuredly, as a marquis, he had no idea of pajring 
him any respect. Man to man, he .knew himself Jo be the 
Buperior in wit and wisdom, and, maybe, in mofals ; and 
he treated him as he considered him, very much like an 
inferibr. ^ 

He wanted imagination to invei^ a nobleman of ancient 
family with any of that Instre which clings round the mem- 
ory of great names and x)f long descent ; nor had he sensibil- 
ity to, divine all the infinite susceptibilities to pain which, 
the consequence of habitual distinction, lay its possessors 
so cruelly exposed to the attacks of those endowed with 
*' le terrible don de lafamUiaritiy 

Yet let it not be supposed that M. Guibert, in his disre- 
gard of artificial distinctions, was possessed by the almost 
childlike enthusiasm of the phUanthropical levellers of 
eighty-nine ; or by the fierce, gloomy, yet honest fanaticisim 
of ninety-three^-he was a republican of his own era and of 
his own times ; possessing, in its full extent, the luxurious, 
dandy, affected, egotistical spirit of his age. 

He was not one, in a moment of ardent emulation, to fling 
down the advantages he himself had possessed, under a gen- 
erous impression of the injustice of such advantages ; he 
was not one to show his contempt for weidth by the sim- 
plicity of his own habits, or the temperance of his own de- 
sires — ^no bread and cresses for him. 

It is true, he despised all those distinctions which depend 
for their existence upon the imagination alone ; but he was 
fully aware of the value of those more gross and sonsiUe 
ones, which can be counted, weighed, and bartered. 

Though he could not fairly be said to respect or honour 
any other man for being wealthy, nothing did M. Guibert 
despise less, as related to himself th$Q i^ good estate. And 

20 
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though, to do him justice, he was neither to be imposed 
upon nor dazzled by elegant equipages, brocade hangings, nor 
services of plate — ^ne possessed, as we have seen, a very ele- 
gant coupe of his own — his house might have been cited as 
the model of elaborate luxury — and his table, that most im- 
portant of all modem considerations, might have tempted the 
epicurism of Talleyrand the^reathimsefi. Likewise, M. Gui- 
bert never encouraged the slightest approach to famiharity on 
the part of his inferiors : so far as regarded his own domes- 
tic arrangements, no man had juster riews of the propriety 
and the advantages of proper sjibordination. 

The inarquis und M. Guibert radically disagreed upon 
^ almost eveiy point which can come under discussion be- 
tween two men — and little recked Guibert what prejudices 
he offended, or what feelings he wounded, as he harangued, 
with his usual volubility, upon every subject which present- 
ed itself ; abused without mercy the principles by which 
the past, and th,e modification" of them bv which the present 
rulers of France are directed — ridiciilea the pretensions of 
birth and privilege-— scoffed without mercy at hereditary 
titles — anathematized the aristocratical principle of primo- 
geniture, &c. &c. &c. &c 

The marquis hstened with the sensations of an Indian 
tied to the stake, while every early prejudice, every subject 
of family and personal pride, was thus unmercifully stripped, 
exposed, and laughed at. He listened with the heroism of 
an Indian — ^resolved to die, but not to flinch, or betray the 
sUghtest S3rmptom of suffering to his unrelenting tormentor. 

At last, after the Chambers, M. Thiers, Louis Philippe, 
and the budget, were done With, M. Guibert suddenly recol- 
lected himself — 

" What hour do you dine 1 I should like to arrange my 
toilet a little before dinner, when, I presume, I shaU have 
the honour of being presented to the fair object of my pres- 
ent aspirations. These dusty roads derange one exces- 
sively." I 

** We dine at six," said the marquis, rising aiid ringing the 

ben. 

" Champagne j show M. Guibert to his apartmei^t." 

" There shall be one prepared for monsieur immediately," 

said Champagne ; '* we did not know monsieur should sleeo 

here." / , ^ 

" I am here for some days," said M. Guibert to the aston- 
ished Champagne; "so tell that rascal of mine, Duvemey, 
to have all my malles and nonsense carried into my room, 
and my dressmg-table arranged for five o'clock. In the 
meantime, with your leave, Montalembert, I will stroJl out, 
and see whether your farming b6 better upon this side of 
your estate than npon the other — and look about me a little 
to see what this property of youys consista of." 
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. ^As you please,^' Isaid the marquis; "you will excuse 
me, I seldom walk out.N' 

" Oh, don't derange yourself ; I shall find my way well 
enough." 

And M. Quibert walked off. 

Montalembert was left alone. Stupified, as it were, with 
suppressed emotion, he remained leaning against the win- 
dow where Guibert had quitted him, gazmg vacantly upon 
the opposite wall. After a while, he slowly crossed the 
floor and sat down ; he gave way to no demonstrations^ he 
3delded to no paroxysm of passion— he looked crushed, bat- 
tered, and beaten. He had* that deplorable air of animal 
degradation which too often attends the victim of extreme^ 
cruelty— of <;ruelty which the sufferer has not dared to re- 
sent. His hair was dishevelled, and fell about his temples 
as though it had been disordered by positive violence — his 
eyes were spiritless, his whole expression miserable and 
helpless. Had he been kicked across the floor, as he lay 
prostrate at the feet of an adversary, it is thus that he 
would have risen. ^ 

Unhappy man !r— long intrenched in the icy coldness of his 
pride and secret resentments, he had denied a place within 
his breast to every gentle domestic affection. He had only 
within these few days known what it was to possess the 
heart of a father— known only to have that heart lacerated 
in the most barbarous and cruel manner. 

It was remarked, from that day, that the countenance of ^ 
the marquis never recovered its natural hue, nor his figure ' 
its ordinary character. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Thbeksk and her charge were sitting in that large apart- 
ment which Virginie called her own. • 

The windows were open, but most of the persiennes 
closed ; so that, although it was bright piid-day, an agree- 
able air of coolness and seclusion was diffused around. 
One or two of the bUnds, however, remained half open, and 
a glimpse might be caught of the old garden, with its al- 
coves, its treUised walks, its flower-beds, and terraces, aU 
framed, as it were, by the dark green foliage of the sur- 
rounding plantation. 

Not a sound was to be heard in that quiet spot, save, at 
intervals, the shrill crowing of the cock from the distant 
villages ; the chirp of the innumerable little birds that 
haunted the trees of the garden ; the distant sound of a 
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wingini^ his way through the clear blue sky, to join his fel- 
low-citizens of a distant grove. 

Virginie sat on a low chair beside the half-open window; 
her eyes were fixed upon the still expanse before her; her 
delicate hands were crossed upon her breast ; an anxious, 
troubled expression was upon ner browj as she turned to- 
wards Therese, who was placed at a little distance, busy with 
some lace and muslin that lay upon her lap. 

" And indeed, Therese, my heart fails me sadly.** 

" And why should it, my darling I" 

" I cannot feel that it is quite right — if I coi^ but be sure 
that it was quite right f" 

"1 cannot reason like Monsieur Bernard," said Therese ; 
"I am no reasoner, you know ; but I am sure that it is 
right! Dear child ! 1 think that, to save your life, I would 
not have you do what was wrong. But I have seen enough 
to know that there is no wrong like that of pledging bauds 
without hearts— no wrong hke that of severing hearts and 
hands. You have given your faith, you know, to Monsieur 
Victor. It is only intended to put it out of Monsieur de 
Montalembert's power to force you to db a very wicked 
thing — ^to break your faith." 

Virginie siffhed. 

** Ah !" said Therese, " and I could sigh too, to see the 
heiress of Montaleriibert stealing away to be betrothed ixt 
•secret, when she ought to have been affianced before the 
universe, with all the pride and circumstance of her rank- 
but we cannot help that." 

" I was not thinking of that — ^I was thinking of my father.'* 

" AlasJ dearest child, you must forget him," 

" I cannot," said Virginie. 

Th,e sound of the carriage wheels was now heard. 

"Merciftil Heaven! what is thatf' cried Virginie, startled 
and frightened at the least unusual noise, as those are who 
are about to. do something they wish to concead. 

"Nay," said Therese, "it certainly is a carriage — and 
there is a ring at thereat gate, and I hear it coming up the 
coach-road ; who on earth can it be 1" 

Therese went out to learn. 

Presently she returned. 

" It is M. Guibert, an old friend of M. de Mbntalembert, 
as Champagne supposes ; for he went into the library, and 
seemed to require no introductidn. He is not a young gen- 
tleman; may be the age of Af. le Marquis — ^he can be noth- 
ing to us, so do not look so pale. Let me put this over Vou," 
said she, throwing over her a long white veil, which, falling to 
her feet, entirely enveloped her delicate figure ; and shroud- 
ed by which, standing with her arms still folded across her 
breast, she looked hke a fair marble statue of modesty; 
>* He is to dine here ; so monsieur will not want you tma 
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evening ; therefore ^ iiot trenible so, my dear and beauti- 
ful childr-donH be so veiry foolish. Behave me, you will 
never regret what is this c&y to be done." 

" No," said she, .musingly, her eyes bent to the earth, "I 
shall not regret it. Alas ! even now, I cannot feel so sorry 
as I ought. My Victor ! No, Therese, you are right ; I shaft 
not regret this day— this sweet, lovely, heavenly day !" said 
she, passionately. " Oh, beautiful heaven ; oh, delightful 
earth! — Sweet ilowers ! — Soft sounds! No; I shall never 
hate this day." 

There was a knock at the door — it was Champagne. 

" Monsieur le Marquis desires me to inform Mademoiselle 
de Montalembert that dimier is ordered at six ; ^nd that there 
is a. stranger — a gentlema<i, to dine here." 

" Very well," said Therese. 

" Then," thought she, *' I shall have an excuse in dressing 
her as I like ; and little wiH they think for whom she wears 
all those pretty things that she shall have on." 

Then, unfoMing the veil in which Virginie still stood 
wrapped and musing, she took the comb from her hair, and 
suffered the waves of soft brown to fall over her neck and 
shoulders. She combed, she smoothed, she perfumed them, 
with a pleasure which none but those in love, if one may 
say so, with another^s happiness, can conceive ; — adorning 
her, as she fondly hoped, for a betrothing, the harbinger of 
espousals under happier circumstances. 

At times she would retreat a few jpaces to gaze upon this 
treasure of her heart, and delight herself with the soft and 
gentle character of her beauty ; then she would return to 
renew her task, and throw the soft shining gold in silken 
waves round the form she doted on. Then again she 
would retire, to choose in the simple wardrobe of the heiress 
of Montalenibert that dress uv which she intended to array 
her. 

Virginie let her do as she would ; her heart was too busy 
to interest itself much in these proceedings, and responded 
only to the affectionate caresses with which Therese ac* 
qompanied her labours. 

And certainly, when those labours were completed, and 
Virginie, in a dress of the purest and softest white muslin, 
only ornamented by a richly-embroidered girdle, her hair 
parted over her brow, and falling upon her shoulders, as it 
Vas her custom to wear it, entered the dining-room, — adorn- 
ed, still more than by all the arts of dress, with that gentle < 
ness, simplicity, and ineffable modesty of demeanour, in which 
a certain air of dignity and good sense mingled so charming- 
ly, it was impossible to conceive a more attractive figure. 

She was followed by Therese, who, indeed, never quitted 
her ; and who still preserved the habit, retained from habit, of 
waiting behind her. 

20* 
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The dinner was already served, and the two f eiitlesfiefiL 
each standing^beside his chair, awaited the appearance oi 
Mademoiselle de Montalembert. 

Monsieur Guibert and his valet had not been idle ; and the 
gentleman now appeared, dressed with all the el^iborate ex-* 
actness of what they termed, some time ago, d merveilleuT, 
His waistcoat of a rich mazarine blue, embroidered with 
lowers in gold, under which was coyly allowed to peep 
forth the delicate rose-colour of his under-ve'st— his cravai 
of the most fanciful colour and finished tie — ^his coat shaped 
by the first artist in Paris — ^his satin-leather shoes decorated 
with their fresh-cut bows of riband — ^his chains of twisted 
gold, from which depended his brfequet, in size somewhat 
Farffer than a half-franc piece — his whole person redolent 
with perfumes, certainly contrasted in the drollest manner 
imaginable with a certain blunt homeliness which charac- 
terized his expression — a mingled something between good* 
humoured honest humorist and^n escroc, - • 

He looked as if he intended to be, as he would himself, 
perhaps, have expressed it in English, " very killing ;'* and 
carried withal an air of that almost impudent assurance, 
which men of inferior breeding, and little accustomed to 
the society of accomplished gentlewomen, sometimes as- 
sume, upon their first introduction to elegance, rank, or 
beauty. 

The marquis, indelibly the gentleman, that sole prescrip- 
tive quality for which an aristocracjr may justly be envied, 
stood com and calm, pale and dignified. 

Ill spite of the cutting mortifications of the morning, he 
had reassumed a certain grave composure of ^manner. Be- 
fore his servants, and at the head of his own table, he felt 
in some measure protected, as it were, from the intolerable 
sarcasms and audacious familiarity of M. Guibert*; and hsid 
recovered that air of distant and polite reserve which in him 
was usually so imposing. 

Thus they Stood, each behind his chair. 

The door flew open. 

"My daughter," said the marquis, in a grave, half-mekn- 
choly accent. 

And she entered. 

The beautiful young creature came forward, attended by' 
Therese, 

The marquis advanced and took her hand to lead her to 
the table; upon which she raised her large tranquil , eyes, 
and fixing them upon M. Guibert, to whom she seemed, in 
a manner, to be presented, she made him a very low cour- 
tesy, with an air at once so graceful, so calm, so gentle, 
yet so dignified, that M. Guibert, surprised out of all his as- 
(Mirance, could only step suddenly backward, and responded 
by a very profound and reverential bow. 
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He had advanced a step or two, with his usual confidence, 
on the first announcement being made ; but when this beau- 
tiful vision met his eyes, struck by the awful power — " the 
might, the majesty of loveUness" — ^he shrunk, as it were, 
into his own nothir.gness, and stood abashed and disconcert- 
ed before her. 

. The marquis saw it all with a glance of«his eye — strange 
feelings of regret at the anticipated saciifice, mingling with 
a father's pride^ — and with a certain secret, mahcious satis- 
faction, that the heart, at least, of the young lady, had made 
its own selection, and had escaped from the fetters of M. 
Guibert. 

Montalembert placed himself at the head of his table, his 
guest on one side, and Virginie opposite. 

Presently M . Guibert seemed to recover, in some degree, 
his self-confidence ; he did not, however, begin to talk with 
quite his usual fluency ; but was profuse in lus attentions to 
toe young lady, and rather more respectful in his manner 
towards her father than he had been in the morning. 

The marquis, cold and abstracted, did the honours of the 
repast. Virginie, her thoughts wandering far from the 
present scene, received the attentions of the stranger with 
an absent, indifferent air : but Therese fixed her hawk's eye 
upon him, and while, with her usual quickness, she began to 
surmise something of the truth of the affair, she inwardly 
rejoiced at those arrangements which were to baffle all the 
pland of the marquis and his ally. , 
" The evening was most delightftd. A cool breeze lifted 
the musUn curtains which hung over the windows, and 
showed the green distant hills shining in the clear evening 
Ught ; — the trees casting their long dark shadows upon the 
earth ; the groups of cattle standing out, with that pecuhar 
distinctness which renders such an hour, in such scenes, so 
eminently beautiful. 

M. Guibert looked round him with an appearance of great 
satisfaction, and settling himself in his chair, in the attitude 
of one perfectly contented with himself and his expects^ 
tions, began to admire the beauty of the landscape. 

The marquis listened, not as men listen who hear the 
praises of their own possessions, but as one fretting under 
the sting of pismires. Virginie answered gently and with 
reserve. 

At last the mortal dinner was concluded, and Mademoi- 
selle de Montalembert arose to leave the room. 

"Are you going away so soon"?" said Guibert, almost 
with the air of one who had a right to bid her stay. 

" It is her custom," said the marquis, sU^tly. " Good 
night, my dear ;" in a tone so unusually kind, that it brought 
tears to the eyes of the half-repentant girl, 

" Good night, my dear father." 

Theresa hurried her away. 
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" You have behaved handsomely !" cried Guibert, ia a 
sort of rapture, the moment the door was closed. " I own 
I hardly expected it. I thought you would escape me some 
way or other ; and even when I read your signal, I made up 
my mind that your daughter must be some ugly, stujrid ber 
ing, that you were glad enough to dispose of even to me. 
But you have acted like a man of honour, M. le Marquis— 
and I honour you accordingly. This is a treasure, ii^- 
deed !-ra charming girl ! — I'm a d— d hap^y dog, that's cer- 
tain 

" And you really have been such a bonne b^te,''^ he ran on, 
" as to keep this pretty creature up in the hills here, to pre- 
serve her for your very affectionate old friend, Guibert. 
You really have ! — Kept her cloistered like a nun, and hid- 
den her from the eyes of all those pretty fellows with which 
the great world swarms— and who would, half of them, have 
been ready to have gone mad for her — You have — upovr-* 
your — honour— V* , 

" I have done what lay in my power, sir, to redeem my 
pledge," said the marquis. 

" Ay ! most nobly is it redeemed. I shall be only too in- 
finitely blest," surveyhig himself in one of the vast mirrors 
opposite, with an expressipn of more than ordinary self- 
satisfaction, "only too superlatively happy, — may I but flat- 
ter myself that any impression can be made upon a lieart 
so new and so n(h.ve. I have had my turn/ in xny ^ay, what- 
ever you may think. Ypu aristocrats are not the only happy 
fellows on the face of the earth." 

" Undoubtedly not," said the marquis, with a cold sneer. 

" Well," continued his tormentor, " i can conceive nothing 
more provoking to one of your prejudices, than to have lost 
a stake like this to a man like me. One so infinitely be- 
neath you, according to your ideas of these things. 3ut 
then, on the other side, you ought to consider yourself 
lucky that she has fallen mto good hands— into the hands 
of one really not a very bad sort of a fellow, as times go. 
For any thing that you knew or cared at the time, I might 
have been a rascal and a brute. I can, assure you, in per- 
fect sincerity, that I am neither. I am even, as I hinted be- 
fore, somewhat of a romantic turn. I shall dote upon this 
daughter of yours. She pleases me more than I ever ex- 
pected to be pleased by any daughter of Eve. I shall take 
both pride and pleasure in making her happy." 

" Happy /" repeated the marquis, bitterly. 

" Oh ! come, come !" said the guest — " I hate that senti- 
mental tone ; I know it of old. Whenever you are senti- 
mental, I suspect you. None of that with me." 
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** Guibert," said the marquis, with feeling, " you have me 
«t advantage^— you know it — ^be merciful. It is enough. 
My only child will be laid upon the rack— and, good Heav- 
ens! what a rack! to satisfy you. Be satisfied; I have 
acted honourably by you so far — I mean to persevere/' 

*.* I am very glad to be assured of it," said Guibert ; " and, 
as you are fuUy aware of the alternative, I give you dv^e 
credit for your delicate principles." 

To this the mai;quis made no reply, and a long silence en- 
sued : during which, while the father sat struggling with his 
anguish, M. Guibert, quite at home, walked from window to 
windcfw, Purveying the surrounding country through his 
eyeglass ; and examining, With much apparent satisfaction, 
the possession he already considered as half his own. 

•So wore the evening away. The sun set, the twilight 
came, the night darkened. The unhappy father, who counted 
eveiry second by throbs of pain, saw the still shadows creep 
6ver the hills and darkness settle on the slumbering world. 
He longed to rest in that everlasting darkness, of which 
night and sleep afford each revolving day the type; he 
longed to rest, were it in annihilation. 

But to retreat, even for a moment, to the quiet of his own 
secluded chamber, was not allowed. Unrelenting and per- 
severing, Guibert continued to inflict upon him his presence 
and his conversation, and it was midnight before he pro- 
posed retiring to their apartments. 

The marquis entered his— bolted the door roughly on 
Champagne— stretched himself upon a long couch that 
stood m the centre of the room — and, there extended, with- 
out motion and almost without sentiment, he awaited, in 
stuptd desperation, the first beams of that dreaded morning, 
when his fell secret must be revealed to his daughter. 

His4aughter, me'anwhile, had returned ; her dress wetted 
with the dew of night -her face pale and disturbed — ^her 
hair disordered — Thcriiwje following, the picture of vexation. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

As soon as they had quitted the dining-room, Therese 
had put on Virginie's hat and usual walking-dress ; and fold- 
ing the white tnantle, which she intended for the bridal veil, 
she had urged, rather than led her charge, thjrough the quiet 
glens and mazy paths that led to the little village of Beau- 

court. 

The door of Madeleine's cottage stood open to receive 
them ; the last rays of light fell upon Uiat humble abode. 
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A certain air of simple preparation pervaded the dwelling; 
the tiled floor was swept and sanded ; the large irons upon 
the hearth shone bright, and a pot of greens adorned the 
chimney; the bed-curtains and counterpane had evidently 
been fresh washed; several nosegays of newly-gathered 
flowers were placed about the room ; the floor itself was 
strewed with rosemajy and lavender. 

Madeleine, supporting her majestic but broken figure upon 
her large staff, was waiting to receive her guests; while 
Victor, with eyes of eager impatience, watched the path by 
which the expected visitants were to approach. 

' She came in^ looking fluttered, pale, ashamed — but Victor 
flew to her side, and his honest assurances, his heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments, his cheerfiil self-congratulations, the grate- 
ful joy which shone in those eyes — ^to hera heaven of 
beauty — soon caused her breast to overflow wi^h that soft 
joy which the kind looks and words of the too tenderly be- 
loved afford to trembling, sensitive, hesitating woman — ^Ah! 
why ever to be exchanged for coldness ! indifference ! rude- 
ness! harshness! 

*' Enter, dear daughter," said Madeleine, coming forward 
to receive her, " and accept thy mother's blessing, sent by 
me." 

" Is M. Bernard come V asked Therese of Victor, looking 
impatiently around. " He promised he would be here be- 
fore us." 

Victor was too much occupied at this moment in attend- 
ing to VirginiCj to trouble himself about the absence even of 
so important a personage as M. Bernard : Jie was placing 
for her a chair near the opei^ casement, at the back of the 
room which looked upon Madeleine's garden ; he was ta- 
king off" her hat and cloak — ^he was performing adl those tri-^ 
fling, but gratefld services, which it is a sort of heaven to 
pay and to receive under such circumstances. 

Therese walked out, but no M. Bernard appeared. 

The sun had set, and the evening was closing with that 
sudden rapidity which belongs to those latitudes. Therese 
looked anxiously at the clock — ^half past eight ! — 

" He promised to be punctual — to be here as the bell rung 
eight," — she k^pt repeating to herself. 

" Ah ! here he comes !" at length she exclaimed, and a 
dark figure was seen approaching the cottage. 

" He walks in a strange, uncertain manner," thought she. 

The long flowing dress of the priest was now distinctly, 
visible, as he passed up the little lane and entered the cot«>: 
tage. 

Victor sprang forward to receive him, while Therese ar- 
ranged round the trembling Virginie that bridal veil which^ 
she had so carefully prepared, and placed upon her head the 
indispensable orange-flowers. 
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"You are late, M. Bernard," gaid she, as she passed him. 

" I am very — very — ^very sorry," said Bernard, hurriedly ; 
Ills face looking mi^ch flushed— he seemed to have been 
.walking in haste. ^ 

Victor shook his hand cordially. 

" Dear Bernard ! how shall I ever express my gratitude 
for this act of , friendship. But let us waste no time in 
words— where shall we place ourselves T" 

The priest made a motion with his hand — Madeleine shut 
^e door of the cottage. 

It was now getting dark, and she lighted a small candle, 
and placed it upon the mantelpiece. 

The scene was one for Rembrandt. The rays of the 
candle fell upon the figure of Virginie, as, supported by her 
lover, she nov^ advanced; the snowy white of her vesture 
relieved by the dark colours of her dress, and by the bright 
scartet handkerchief and black petticoat, the costume of the 
inseparable little Jherese, now close by her elbow. Oppo- 
site them,a little in the shadow, was the tall, majestic Mad- 
eleine, her bright eyes fixed upon the object of all her ten- 
derness. In front was the priest, his dark flowing robes 
and sa^h conspicuous against the clear moonlight sky, as 
shown by the large casement behind him. The rays of the 
candle, fell full upon his face — that face, usually so mild, so 
pale, so calm, now bearing a dark, troubled expression, like 
an ocean tossed by raging winds. 

He was, or seemed to be, looking for his book ; but his 
hands trembled so that it was evident he could not easily 
disentangle it from the bosom of his drees, in which it was 
deposited. The lovers were too much occupied by the 
scene, and by each other, to -observe this ; but the eyes of 
Therese followed his every motion. 

" Can I help you, M. Bernard V at last, in her impatience, 
she could not help saying, and stepped a little forward. 

He looked up in her face when she spoke, as if the sound 
had reached his ear, but not his understanding — ^his eye was 
vacant and cloudy. 

At last, with an effort, he tore the book from his robe, and 
looking hastily from one to the other, seemed in doubt what 
was to be done next. 

" Place yourself so," said Therese. 

" We are ready, sir," said Victor. 

" All is ready, sir^" repeated Therese. 

But M. Bernard made no reply — ^he was gazing upon Vir- 
ginie. 

There was the pause of about a second — . . . . 

Then, with one low, indistinct groan, or rather murmur, 
the book dropped from his hands, and he fell senseless 
upon the floor! ^ 
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" Just Heaven," cried Victor, springing forward, ".what 
is this r' 

Yirginie was upon her knees in an instant beside thi& 
fallen priest — Madeleine, turning very pale, sunk upon a 
chair — Therese looked aghast. 

Victor had by this time raised the young man's head upon 
his knee. ^ 

" Water, water !" he repeated, and Virginie flew to pro*, 
cure some. 

But it was in vain applied; the pressure upon the Vital 
springs was not so ligh^tly to be removed. 

" Good Heavens !" cried Victor, in a tone between vexa* 
tion and compassion, ** he is in a fit— he will not come romnd 
— ^he win die — he must be bled !" 

" What ah incident !" cried Therese, almost stifling with 
mortification^ " What is to be done V 

" There is but one thing to be done," said Virginie, v^d-* 
ly, btit steadily. " You must get assistance, Victor* The- 
rese — we must go back ^again-^perhaps all this has beea 
wrong in me^ — but it is over now— . . . 

"Victor, dear Victpr," for he looked inexpressiUy cha^ 
grined, " I never thought all this necessary-^my faith ^a» 
pledged before — my faith stands pledged now — ^be comfort- 
ed, dearest Victor ; we shall not be parted. Confide In my 
truth," she took his hand and kissed it, "but fly to save a 
life so infinitely precious. Thetese will see you to-m(Mrrow;r 
Madeleine, will you dare to be left alone with this image of 
death till we can send some one to you 1 — ^Ah ! good and 
excellent M. Bernard ! surely you are not gone for ever." 

She stooped over him, and a tear fell upori his face. 

The body made a convulsive start! 

" For Heaven's sake lose no time, Victor," cried she, ter- 
rified. *' Seek the little old barber there below ; he will 
bleed him." 

" Well, then," said Therese, "we must be gone ; you don't 
mean to stay here, to let the old barber prate about you I 
Oh, M. Victor! M. Victor! what a business!" 

It was in this manner that Virginie and Therese had re- 
turned to the chateau. \ 

Thus was the last hope of Therese, the last chance foF 
the unfortunate Virginie, baffled by the very excess of the 
interest which she had inspired. Such is the evil destiny 
of some— destroyed, as it should seem, in this strange lab- 
yrinth of things, by the effect of those very qualities which, 
under happier auspices, would have proved their mostpve* 
cious advantages. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The marquis rose next morning from his sleepless couch, 
the gloomy impression of the task which lay before him 
pressing heavily upon his spirits — Virginie, but little re- 
freshed by sleep, pale, dissatisfied, and uneasy — ^Therese, a 
prey to the most melancholy presentiments. 

M. Guibert alone, of all the inhabitants of the chateau, light 
of heart, and content of spirits, saluted the new-born day. 

After breakfast he had a conversation of about an hour 
with the marquis, and he then sallied cheerfidly forth upon 
his usual walk, leaving Montalembert to the performance 
of the hateful task which had been exacted. 

Virginie was summoned to her father's presence. 

She clsmie, looking pale, and feeling jaded and out of spir- 
its, depressed bf the scene of the preceding night, and her 
heart sinking with the anticipation of unknown evil. Si- 
lently and reluctantly she entered the room, her eyes bent 
upon the earth. 

But the moment she looked up, she was startled at her 
father's appearance ; and advancing hastily towards him, 
exclaimed, m a tone of affectionate freedom, unhappily too 
seldom used between them, 

"My father! — ^my dearest father! — What is the mat- 
ter?" 

He lifted up his haggard brow — ^his face "was of an ashy 
hue, his eyes red and strained, his Ups blue and compressed ; 
it seemed as if he had recently been almost undergoing con- 
vulsions of suppressed passion. He was, however, now in 
a manner composed— composed, as a fierce inevitable ne- 
cessity composes the victim about to be dislocated upon the 
rack —or rather, it may be said, composes the victim releas- 
ed from the rack to-day, to renew its agonies to-morrow. 

" Come here, my child — ^nay, do not embrace me ;V disen- 
gaging himself hastily from the tender arms which were 
flung in fiUal pity round him. " You are ignorant— you will 
not embrace me in half an hour — 

" Virginie"— endeavouring to assume a certain stem com- 

Eosure of manner — " you ought to be prepared for what I 
ave- to say — 

" I have already told you, child — that — that — ^In short, I 
hope you know the duty which a child owes a parent ; — 
my lovely one ! — my tender one !" in a faltering voice, for 
fihe stood trembling before him like the innocent lamb un- 
der the uplifted hand of the sacrificer— " It is in vain to dis- 
semble ; the truth must be told,"— and with a sort of cry, '' I 
>^0L. I.— L 21 
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have promised you to M. Guibert — and — ^you must marry 
him!" 

" Father !" said Virginie, after a moment^s hesitation, " I 
do not hear rightly !" 

" You do"— struggUng for comp(/sure, and what he thought 
paternal dignity ; " you do — my honour is pledged, and I ex- 
pect obedience." ' 

There was a pause. 

" In this," said Virginie, in a very low tone, " I cannot 
obey you." 

" How! what do I hear? — ^my child ! — Mademoiselle de 
Montalembert ! — ^no words — ^the affair is ended — not a word '." 
he strove to pass her ; it seemed as if, after this hasty dec- 
laration, he would have left the room. ** I know what you 
would say," as she strove to detain him — " my honour is 
pledged — my word is passed — ^I cannot, even if I would- — " 

" Father, listen ! You cannot have pledged yourself to 
that which it was not in your power to perform. You can- 
not have promised that which it was not in your power to 
bestow. You cannot have promised my hand to one whose 
name, until yesterday, I never even heard. A stranger, as 
it appears, to us both." 

^' He is no stranger to me," said the marquis, hurriedly ; 
" I knew him years ago — curses on him !" between his 
teeth. ^ 

" Child— phild — be a good child I — ^have pity upon your 
father. Don*t torture me with vain remonstrances, with 
fruitless tears ! Ah, Virginie ! each drop you shed is as 
molten le^ upon my heart. You do not know your fa- 
dier, child ! I can feel, though no one c|redits it. I do feel, 
my child, and could my death avail thee — but it is in vain — 
an inextricable web is cast around us both. Thou must per- 
ish, poor fluttering, trembling thing !" 

He looked upon her with the tendorest pity. 

** No, sir," said Virginie, the evident reluctance with 
which the marquis seemed to regard the sacrifice giving her 
fresh courage ; '* in this way I cannot perish, except as the . 
consequence of my own weakness. My dear father," and 
she ventured to take his hand, " my faith is my own; I will 
not pledge it to that gentleman. All it was possible for you 
to have promised, you have redeemed. 1 will not marry 
that M. Guibert." 

"Oh! child! child!" 

" Why should I ? — ^under what possible obligation can I 
lie to perform this 1" 

" My honour ! my honour ! my honour !" 

" Your honour, father ! how can your honour be engaged 
to that which it is not in your power to perform ? It is not 
within your power ta constrain me to this. My faitl^— my 
^and— 'they are not yours to give. Forgive me." 
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" Ay, I forgive thee,'' said Montalembert, sinking into a 
seat. " Ay, I forgive thee ; but, Virginie — Virginie !" draw-r 
mg her towards him, and sinking his voice into a hoarse 
whisper as he spoke, " Usten to me ; lend me your ear. 
That scoundrel has a secret ! — ^My honour is in his keeping ! 
-^Your father, poor child ! is a wretch ! — 

" He is one of those damned wretches who carry a fair 
face— a fair reputation— who are kneeled to and cqurtesied to, 
fawned on, flattered, and reverenced — and whose reputation 
is a base, hollow, rascally he ! 

" He is one who has done that which, if known, would, 
peril his very hfe ! — and blast house ! — ^family I-^name an^ 
femer— for ever — and ever — and ever ! 

" One — ^if his history were but told, to be kicked out of the 
society of honourable men I — to be spit, spumed, and tram* 
pled upon ! — and Guibert" — approaching close and speakii^ 
oetween his teeth in her ear — " knows it ! ay, he knows it ! 
yea, ! soul and body are sold to the foul fiend ! and the fiend 
IS come to make good his accursed bargain ! 

" But*' — suddenly retreating — ^" do as you wish — do as you 
will, child ; this !" and he showed a small vial — " this caa 
end it." 

'* Father, what is all this V said she. 

In tliis terrible scene she showed a constancy unexam- 
pled in one so young, gentle, and uneiq>erienced — she took 
the vial from his hand ; he did not oppose her. 

" You would not play upon my feelings ; — what does this 
mean 1" 

" It means, — ^beheve it or not, as you Uke — ^that Guibert, 
knows and can prove your father to be the veriest scoun- 
drel that ever disgraced the face of the earth ! And that he 
can and that he will publish this damned secret, unless you 
redeem the pledge given in a moment of the blackest de- 
spair ! 

" Yes, child, there was a time when this rascal and I were 
but too well acquainted— when we frequented the same pla- 
ces, and stood at the same tables. We played — and we 
played high — I staked more than I ought — 1 staked more 
than I had, apd I lost ! — and then . . . . • What followed % 
worse, worse — than devil ! He proposed the gtake— his win- 
nings and his secret — my secret— against my heiress !— my 
daughter ! — ^my Uttle helpless child ! 

•• Do you see us ' glaring Uke hmigry wolves over the ta- 
ble 1--do you hear the damned dice rattle 1 — do you hear 
my heart knocking at ray ribs 1— do you hear his accursed 
box strike the table i— do you see his look 1— his devil's 
look of joy and triumph 1 — do you see it ]-^o you see it ? 
I have LOST !*' 

And with a loud cry, flinging his clinched hands abovo 
lu» head, he ret^r^a^ to the bottoQ^ of the room, 

L8 
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Then, as hastily returning, and again putting his face close 
to her ear, almost panting with emotion, he thus went on : 

" And now he has come to be paid — do you understand ? 

... He is come to threaten me. He has this very mom^ 
ing cast it in my teeth, and unless my pledge is at once re- 
deemed, he will out witli his hellish secret! .... and 
Montalembert shall die — a dishonoured scoundrel !" 

"Father! — fathfer! — ^what a tale! — what — what — ^'* she 
sat down bewildered. 

" Child, when your mother died, and left me not a heart- 
broken widower, but a wretched, desperate, moon-struck 
madman, withered in his best affections, blasted in his dear- 
est hopes ; when she whom I adored as the light and sun of 
life despiised me for another; after I had seen her kneel and 
scream in agony for him, for his life — child, 1 cared for noth- 
ing—I hated thee— I thought thee then no child of mine, — 
but thou art my child !" passionately embracing her. " I 
was a reckless cast-away ; I wished to annihilate reflection ; 
I went to Paris — ^I need not tell thee how I spent my time 
in Paris ! It is enough — I flung away fortune, health, hon- 
our, reputation, like the raving, unchained maniac that I 
was. 

" What mattered it, so that I stifled the bitter^ gnawing 
worm within 1 — ^what mattered it what became of a hateful, 
despised wretch like me ? My cruel and unmanly revilings , 
had killed her, in her young mother's agony — she had de- 
tested me, and with good reason. Was not that enough ? 

" Child, I tell you I played — and I lost all that I had, ev- 
ery sous-piece — and more than' I had — I was a beggar, and 
more than a beggar — ^my debts of honour were unpaid! 
Child ! your father was not made to be a beggar — ^to be spit 
i^n with a compassionate smile, and kicked with a shoe 
of velvet. I took means" — setting his teeth — "to govern 
fortune. Do you dnderstand me now 1 .... . Don't try to 
understand me. 

" This Guibert, this damned, cunning rascal, he found me 
out; he threatened to betray me — we had high words — and 
we had whispered words. We played again ; I lost all ! 
more than all — ^for I had staked what I had not. And then 
Hie wretch ! — ^the barbarous wretch ! — ^he forced me, not at 
the sword's point, but writhing under the dread of infamy, 
to stake my child ! — ^my heiress ! against his hellish secret ; 
and he softened me, in his humanity, to Uve ! 

""Now, child, speak !— Ask Aim, if you will not believe 
me. Tell him, shall I die? and die (ushonoured? or shall 
my child— my daughter— ^my innocent, good, faithful daugh- 
ter, — shall she be given away to this devil 1" 

" Father, you shall not be dishonoured," said she, rising ; 

and, throwing herself at his feet, she embraced Us knees. 

^My father, your honour is dearer than life to me— rely 
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.ttpon yotir daughter— this bad man shall not dishonour you^ 
lattle have I been able in your affliction to do for you, my 
father — but I will not forsake you now — only a few hours' 
leflection. Dear father, it is aU I ask." 

" My child," said the marquis, and tears, sweet even in 
aids extremity, fell from his eyes — " on thy pieiy and good- 
ness I rest— do what you think right — ^you know aU now." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** And so," wrote Victor to his friend, " vanished all my 
hopes and plans for her happiness and my own. This un« 
happy catastrophe seems to have decided the matter. 
: ^^ He fell, as I told you, hke one dead, at our feet, as he 
prepared to begin that ceremony which was to have made 
her mine for ever. 

**It being impossible that we could proceed, she was 
obliged to return home, accompanied by Therese : while I 
ran for a Uttle surgeon-barber that Uves in the village hard 
by— in order to get the poor fellow bled. 

"I had pitied him before, Eugene, for I thought I saw 
that in him which made him most unfit for the situation in 
which he had been placed by Fate ; but now, poor fellow ! 
I am generous enough to sympathize with him yet more en- 
tirely, though his cursed feelings, I was going to say, have 
done me so much mischief, — ^Five minutes more and she 
would have been mine. 

" I wish you could have seen her, Eugene, as she came 
in. Certainly, since we have known each other, she has 
added a somewhat that is prodigiously captivating to her 
air. That which was almost a wild simplicity, a timidity 
Mke that of a startled deer, is become a gentle dignity, a 
modesty infinitely soft and touching — a certain fair virgin 
pride that is almost awful, and immeasurably charming— 
and then the feeling expression of those dove-like eyes. 

/ " She was dressed in white, with little Therese, in her 
usual black and scarlet, close beliind her, and came in blush* 
ing like the rose, her sweet eyes on the ground. But oh ! 
the heaven of that smile as she raised them upon me !— 
Purity, love, hope, reliance — 1 could have caught her to my 
bosom before them all. 

*^ I thought Bemard^s manner very hurried and odd the 
evening before ; but my heart was full of other mattero, so I 
gftve it Uttle heed ; and when he came into Madeleine's cot* 
tage, I was too busy at one dear little window even to lool^ 
at huQ— I was veiling and placing her th»t I thougl^t mj 
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bride, and I did not perceive how he fumbled for his book, 
seeming as if his hands refused to obey his will. 

" * We are ready, sir,' said Uttle Therese. 

" He gave one look at Virginie, groaned, and fell as if he 
had been shot. 

" You will think me, as usual, very bite for letting her go, 
after all ; but I am in such terror for her reputation, I 
think that I would not trifle with that, in the shghtest de- 
gree, to gain the whole world. So she went. 

" But we will meet again, my Virginie ! 

" So, as I said, I ran for the surgeon, and a droll little fel- 
low, with his three-cornered hat stuck on the crown of his 
bald head, from the back of which head, however, depend- 
ed hair enough to form a prodigiously long queue, obeyed 
my summons, with lancets and basins. 

" When I got back, Bernard was still lying upon the floor ; 
the old Madeleine kneeUng at his side with a look between 
horror and compassion. It was some time beforei my oific: 
cious httle surgeon-barber could get any blood to flow, but 
at last the stream gushed forth, and Bernard sighed and 
opened his eyes like one awakening from a dream. 

" We had raised him, and carried him with some difficulty 
to Madeleine's bed, on which he now lay. He gazed round 
for a few seconds, as if endeavouring to recover himself, 
and looked at me as if he recognised me with difllculty. 
By degrees, however, recollection returned — he sighed 
heavily, and, turning to me, 

" * M. de Vermont !' 

** The little barber, whose sharp eyes had been trotting, 
as we say, round the room, and from person to person, now 
hearing him speak, put his head forward with a very inquis- 
itive air. 

" * Monsieur le cure I Oh, I protest ! Not monsieur le cure, 
after all, but M. Bernard ! What could bring your reverence 
out in the state you must have been in all tMs evening V 

" ' I did not know that I should be so ill,' said Bemani ; ' I 
came to call upon Madeleine.' 

" ' Well, then, with Madeleine you must stay,' said the 
leech. 

" * No,' said Bernard ; * I shall go home immediately.' 

"* Impossible ! your reverence.' 

" * Oh !' said he, * you need not trouble yourself. There, 
my good friend,' giving him money, * go now, and leave me 
to do as I hke.' 

" The barber would have remonstrated ; but Bernard put 
on one of those looks which it is not easy to gainsay, and 
our little friend took himself off. 

" Bemaid then raised himself upon his elbow, and looked 
inquiringly round the room, 
i '**Is she not here V 
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** ' No,' said I ; ' she is gone home. This was no place. 
It was necessary to have assistance. I would not compro* 
mise her reputatian for worlds.' 

" Bemara looked at me with surprise, then with approba- 
tion. 

** * I admire your generosity,' he said, and sighed slightly ; 

* but I am sorry. I think I might have been able to do tmit 
now which, perhaps, to-morrow the strength may be denied 
me to perform. M. de Vermont, there are efforts, it would 
seem, which exceed our feeble powers ; this has proved 
one.' 

"Then, after a second or two — *Such a day as I have 
passed, De Vermont, you can, happily, never know. What 
the human feelings become — driven to madness by the con- 
tradictions of unnatural destiny, you shall never experience 
— nor what the dark tumult of the long-controlled spirits, 
when reason and resolution alike give way ; it has been ter- 
rible.' With a slight shudder. 

" * Yet did I trust that the struggle had been effectual !— 
Vain confidence ! the mortal frame failed under it — the blood, 
driven from the heart, rose to the brain ; I am to be pitied, 
M. de Vermont, for my weakness.' 

" He siglied ; then, after a short pause, resumed — 

" * I was still master enough of myself to subdue, as I 
thought, the unruly will, and force myself to the task of 
completing your happiness; and I trusted that the calm 
which is, or ought to be, the recompense of conscientious 
endeavour, would be my portion when all was done. Bit- 
terly do I lament the vanity of my efforts, and I would now 
fain make use of the interval of composure which the last 
catastrophe seems to have left upon my spirits, to comolete 
the sacrifice while it is yet in my power.' 

" ' Sacrifice !' 

" * Of myself, sir,' said Bernard ; * had I thought it of her, 
I would have been torn by wild horses first.' 

"* Yourself!' 

" * My miserable weakness,' said he, now rising, and re- 
suming somewhat of the tranquillity of his usual manner, 

* must have betrayed to your eyes what I would fain for ever 
have concealed from my own-^the infatuation of sentiments 
so utterly inconsistent with all my duties, all my hopes, all 
my prospects. The term sacrifice must indeed sound infi- 
nitely ridiculous to you, applied where the slightest shadow 
of hope, wish, or expectation had never for one instant 
found existence. Yet, incomprehensible as it must seem—* 
inexplicable as my feeUngs appear to myself— it was a sac- 
rifice ! and one beyond, it seems, my poor strength to make. 
So long as she was free ! — so long as I was allowed and 
honoured !' — 

^ He checked himself impatiently. 
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"♦"Whereamlninning? trhat a discourse from me? Pta> 
don me. sir ; I only began with the intention of repeating^ 
that if rt be possible for me to repair the mischief I have 
occasioned, I will cheerfully do it, even were it at the cob* 
of my existence.' 

" He now arose, and, taking his large hat, prepared to de 
part. 

" * I will go with you,' said I, ' and see you safely home. 

" * I than^ you—not to-night ; I would rather be alone 
liCt me see you to-morrow.' 

♦'And be left the cottage." 



In spite of this prohibition, De Vermont, who found it im 
possible, with any comfort, to leave Bernard t6 himself in 
his present condition, followed at sonie distance to watch 
the way he would take. The priest bent his steps quietly 
over the hills, and crossing several, came at length to a little 
<;lose secluded nook, or rather valjey, which lay sequester- 
ed among them. 

It was now midnight, and the whole landscape slumbered 

jn the profoundest quiet. He sat down upon a little grassy 

bank, at thp foot of which a pure fountain was gurgling, and, 

.prossing his arms over his breast, appeared to be immersed 

in earnest thought or prayer. 

His thoughts ran upon the fatal vows which had bound 
him, and severed him irrevocably from all the sweetest and 
purest affejBtioi^s of his nature ; upon the unprofitable and 
dangerous tendency of superstitious obligations as connects- 
ed with religion ; upon the destruction of human happiness 
whiph attends false and injunous ideas of our relations to 
the invisible WQrld, and narrow and unworthy thoughts of 
the Almighty. Those doubts of th^ justice and utility of 
many of |;he observances, and of the truth of many opinicms 
inculcated by his church, which had till then rather afforded 
j^und for speculation than, for serious disapprobation, now 
struck him in a new and deeper sense — and, the victim of 
superstition himself, his |)enevolent temper immediately car- 
ried him to reflections upon, and sympathy with, the un- 
happy victin^s of prejudice and superstition throughout the 
world. " 

In his own country he felt that thp time, though rapidly 
pqpproaching, was not yet arrived, when the voice of truth 
puid reason should be heard mingling with the honest enthu* 
intasm of her religious professors ; but his heart yearned to 
those phildren of miseiy— those wretphed victims of igno» 
pujifie and imposition^the wild, beni^ted savages of di«» 
^t lands, who, dwelling in regions still under the shadow 
pf 4§ath; were }o8^ in \\i^ pr9«tM?e gi 9upf i«litmg mor9 
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1>]oody, though scarcely more absurd, than some of the mon- 
strous errors he saw around him. 

It was at this moment that he first formed the resolution 
to quit France, and to devote all the powers and energies 
of his nature to build the church of his Master among the 
forsaken children of the wilds ; and thus to render that 
separation from his kind, which he felt to be so dangerous 
and unprofitable here, subservient to the performance of du- 
ties which are, perhaps, by men situated as he was, best 
undertaken. 

He resolved to penetrate into some of those distant re- 
gions of Asia or Africa, rendered, by the ferocious manners 
of their inhabitants, almost inaccessible to Christian enter- 
prise, and endeavour to humanize, by that word which 
alone is life and light, these wretched and barbarous savages. 

No sooner had this determination taken possession of his 
mind, than it was as though a new morning had arisen for 
him— the day-spring from on high once more beamed upon 
his prospects — cheerful visions of future usefulness stretch- 
ed before his clouded eye, and while he fervently devoted 
the whole of his being in earnest resolution to this righteous 
cause, ihat peace which passeth understanding stole over 
and tranquillized his spirit. The tumult of bitter regrets — 
of passions so fearfully awakened -subsided — 

" And birds of calm sat brooding o'er the wave." 

Covering his face with his hands, he remained some time 
deeply engaged in prayer. He then rose, consoled and 
comforted, and was preparing to return to Beaucourt, when 
he met De Vermont. 

" Monsieur de Vermont, I was seeking you. I am more fit 
to speak now than I was an hour ago, when I was betrayed 
into a very culpable expression of weakness. I am come 
back to repeat the assurance of my sincere desire to assist 
you and that young lady, by every means in my power. 
Will you come to me early to-morrow, that we may talk 
of this matter 1 Good night, sir." 

De Vermont held out his hand to him, he took it for a 
moment, and then waUced quietly away. 



It was the <day but one after this that Victor received the 
following letter from Virginie. 

" To Monsieur le Comte de Vermont. 

"My Victor, all is over; we must never, never meet 
more! In a few days, to love you, even to think of you, 
will be a sin. 

^* Before it be a sin, my Victor, oh ! let it not be shame to 

L3 
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t^ you — ^I am, as it were^ upon my death-bed — how iea^ 

derly, how dearly .Forgive me, sweet Victor \ the 

pain I have caused you. Ah ! that you had never, never 
beheld your lost Virginie ! 

" Farewell, farewell ! — I beseech you ask no questions ; 
fiate is too strong for us both. Never ask for me — never 
think of me ; return to Paris, and forget me — nay, my Victor, 
do not quite forget me — alas ! I must forget you I'^ 

-4 

This letter, written, it was evident, in the str6ngest agita^ 
tion, and blotted with tears, was carried to Victor by a 
young girl whom he had once or twice seen in attendance 
upon Madeleine. She presented it in silence, without offer- 
ing one word of explanation. 

Victor hastily looked at the superscription, and felt him- 
self turn pale from a sudden anticipation of evil ;— delaying 
tp examine the contents, he began to question the girl. 

" Who told you to bring this letter to me V said he, aston- 
ished that Therese was not, as usual, the bearer of every 
communication from her young lady. 

" Madeleine ; — and she bade me not to wait for any an- 
swer, but to come away immediately — Bon soir, monsieur,^*- 

And without waiting further interrogation, the girl went 
away. 

Victor, who had been standing at the gate of his little 
meadow when this happened, now turned into the house, 
holding the unopened missive in his hand, delaying, — as one 
sometimes lingers and hesitates before unfolding a letter, 
which a secret presentiment assures him is the messenger 
of pain. 

He sat down at his little vine-clustered casement; he 
watched the figure of the girl receding between the deep 
hedge-banks of the lane. At length he broke the seal. 

Confounded at this sudden and unaccountable rupture of 
an engagement which he had looked upon as irrevocable, 
Victor stood like one thunderstruck. At fbst, his somewhat 
hasty temper was inclined to take fire at what appeared so 
strange a manifestation of caprice and inconstancy. What 
could have so reduced— what could possibly justify so cruel 
a proceeding 1 

But he looked at the letter again— and the tenderness of 
its expressions —the broken-hearted despondency which 
breathed in every hue —the large blots with which the tears 
of her he loved had half covered it, melted him to the heart. 
He was in the greatest perplexity. 

Why was the girl intrusted with the letter? Why did 
pot Therese, as usual, appear with it, and offer some words 
of explanation and comfort 1 

U^ rose hastily, took his hat, and aallying forth, mad^ hia 
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way over the hills leading to Montalembert, determined to 
see, at least, Therese, if it were impossible to obtain a meet- 
ipg with Virginie. He stood upon the crest of the hill, 
looking down upon the garden ; all was silent — ^his eye fol- 
lowed the well-known walks, pastures, and grass-plots. 
Nothing was to be seen. 

The old gardener ^lone was there, and his hoe at work 
might be heard even at this distance, so still was the air, so 
solitary the scene. Victor cautiously skirted the shrubbery ; 
he thridded the well-known little path which led to the 
back of that pleached lilach arbour, where once he had stood 
iio dehghted a listener ; long did> he linger — impatiently did 
he watch — it was all in vain. 

He then determined to go to Beaucourt, and endeavoui^ 
to obtain some information from Madeleine ; but Madeleine 
either could or would explain nothing. " The letter," she 
said,, " had been brought down by Therese, who desired her 
to despatch the girl with it, saying that it required no an- 
swer. Since then, she said, she had neither seen nor heard 
of Therese or of the young lady." 

Madeleine looked shy and uneasy ; but whether she was 
displeased, or only nervous and ^nxious, Victor could not 
quite understand. Nothing, however, could be so unsatis- 
foctbry as her demeanour, and he returned home more 
miserable than before. In vain did he abandon himself to 
every species of conjecture ; in vain did he track, with un- 
remittii^ perseverance, the road leading to the chateau ; in 
vain did he, from the hill above, watch the enclosure of the 
garden ; all continued quiet, as if the place had been long 
deserted. Neither Virginie nor Therese was to be seeni 
The persiennes of her apartments were close shut Victor 
could discover nothing. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ViRGiNifi, once convinced of the actual situation under 
which her father stood, and of the fatal and imperious ne^ 
cessity, as it appeared to her, by which she was bound, had 
seemed to find a species of courage, unknown to her before, 
from the very excess of the despair which darkened around 
her. 

She had returned to her own room on quitting her father. 
Her footsteps, it is true, were hurried, and somewhat irreff- 
ular; but her figure was erect— her countenance, thou^ 
deadly pale, animated by a spirit and determination quite 
foreign to its usual expression ; her face was lifted up, and 
her eyes sparkled. 
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She entered her room, double fastened the door, and then 
sat down by the window ; and, resting her elbows upon the 
window-seat, her hands clasped behind her neck, she gazed 
uncoASciously upon the scene beyond ; and while her heart 
beat thick, and her bosom panted, her mental eye was en- 
gaged in contemplating, with a kind of wilct desperation, 
the strange, terrific prospect opening before her. 

But she had already taken her resotution. 

It was not so much from the effect of principle — ^it was 
not so much filial duty — scarcely even filial love, that ani- 
mated her. It was an heroic, desperate determination, that, 
come what would — sacrificed or not to the persecutions of 
M. Guibert— be the consequences to herself what they 
might — .... her father should not be shamed. 



Shame ! that most dreadful scourge which can ieiAlict hu- 
man nature ! — Shame ! that dire spectre, from which the 
ingenuous unspoiled mind starts with such wild, unimagina- 
ble consternation ! — Shame ! the agonies of which she al- 
ready endured for his sake. 

At the expense of life*she would rush forward to cover 
him — she would hide him from the scorns and contumelies 
of a pitiless world ! Merited or unmerited, it mattered not 
to her — ^he was her father, and he should not be shamed ! 

Filial piety is as warm, generous, and impassioned an af- 
fection as maternal love, where it has been suffered to ex- 
ist in all its native force, as was the case with this young, 
imtutored, ardent mind. 

To offer up her life had been a slight sacrifice, but to give 
herself ! her heart recoiled — 

Yet, full of her own generous purposes, and sanguine, as 
generous minds have a right to be, with respect to the gen- 
erosity of others, she was not without a hope, that a frank 
and courageous appeal to M. Guibert^s better feelings might 
have its due effect. And, animated by a noble purpose, she 
threw aside her maidenly timidity, and forgot her shrink- 
ing reserves ; she resolved to see him without delay ; to 
confess all ; to cast herself upon his magnanimity, and 
supplicate for mercy. 

She felt assured such an appeal could not be in vain ; and, 
to own the truth, there was, at moments, an expression in 
M. Guibert's eye which might have persuaded one less con- 
fiding of this. 

It was not long before she was called upon to make the 
trial. 
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A« 80911 83 Viigi^ie had left the library, M. Guibert, who 
watched all her motions, went up to the door, knocked, and 
^temg ^thOiit iv^aitii^ for oeimission, came up to the 
marquis, who, quite exhausted, haul sunk back in his arm- 
chair, and, with \a» usual bluntnesa, asked him what the 
yoQDg lady had said. 

'* 3he h^g^ a few hours' reflection," said the marquis, 
" and you will haye her answer." 

" Humph !" «aid Guitmrt, looking suspiciously, " I do not 
8^ what a few hours' reflection is to do. I thought it was 
9. settled thing." 

*' Sir, I have spoken to my daughter. I have done all 
you demanded. 3he requires a few hours' reflection, and 
she shall have them. There are inoments-r-" looking at 
himbiiterly. 

*^ I do not in the least doubt it," said Guibert ; '' I can easi- 
ly believe that there are moments when you would sell 
r»ur soul> to cheat me again. You had better not try. Well, 
will wait the young lady's leisure. At Ave o'clock I will 
viait her^ and hear her determination, as you call it." 

And M. Guibert took his departure once nM)re. 

He earned to go away in no very placid humour, and 
walking down the gallery, went out, ba^iging the hall-door 
after him. He did not, as usus^, make for the hills, but 
went into the garden, where he continued to walk, his hands 
betoid his back, in musing mood — not stopping and gazing 
about with a sharp inquiriu^ look, as was ms usual manner* 

Five^ o'clock rang on a distant convent bell, — ^and at five 
«('clock, punctually by his ^gtfe^ M. .Guibert presented 
himself once more in the Ubrary. 

Tho marquis rose without speaking a word, and led the 
^pray to his aaughter's apartment. 

; She had been prepared to eiq[>ect the interview at this 
hour. Her chamber had been arraiured with a studied air 
of neatness and formality ; all the elegant negligences of 
her usual habits had been cleared away ; the bUndS were all 
of them open, and a cold, ceremonious sort of air was thus 
given to tluit apartment^ usually so shady, cool, and secluded. 

Virginie, dressed with scrupulous neatness — ^her hair, no 
longer wavy and luxuriant, but closely folded over ner 
bnow, was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, 
as if expecting a visit of ceremony. Therese was visible 
St her work in the inner apartment. 

The marquis -opened the door, ufshered. in M. Guibert, 
closed it, and retired in silence* 

M. Guibert felt even his assurance a little failing him as 
he heard the door shut; but, drawing out his scented and 
fiiiibroidered hasdkerchiof, he just passed it across his 

33 
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lips ; and then, with a how which he intended for moBt po- 
lite, and an air that he meant to be every thing most in- 
sinuating, he walked towards the sofa where the young 
lady was sitting. 

She rose to receire him, made him a rerj low co mt e sy , 
and then sat down again. 

He approached the sofa and took his seat by her side. 
She was not quite prepared for this, and coloured a little ; 
but, recovering her composure, sat silent and grave, leaving 
to him the initiatoiy of the conversation. 

*' Mademoiselle de Montalembert," he began, fixing his 
eyes upon her face, and ^ntly bending forward in an at- 
titude which he flattered lumself was particularly engaging, 
" I have done myself the honour of waiting upon you, to 
learn the result of a consideration upon which the felicity 
of my whole future existence depends ; and,*^ assuming an 
air of adoration, '* to know whether I am to esteem raysetf 
the most happy or the most profoundly unfortunate of men. 
Believe me, most charming young lady, it is impossible for 
me to find expressions adequate to describe the excess of 
the passion with which you have inspired me. Th^re are 
moments of life when the future destiny is irrecoverably de- 
cided upon. A few secchids have sufficed to decide upon 
mine. My future felicity or misery, most lovely creature, 
is in your hands. Your charms — ^" 

" Sir," said the gentle Virginie, now first lifting up her 
eyes, which had, during the whole of this harangue, been 
fixed immoveably upon the floor, and turning grav^y to- 
wards him, " if I rightly understand the full force of my 
most unhappy situation, all this is unnecessary to me. You 
have me in your power. It is needless to attempt to flatter 
one who is no longer at her own disposal — " 

" Sir," and she fixed her eyes upon him with a steadiness 
and severity of which they had, till then, seemed incapable, 
** did I understand my father rightly 1 — ^And is it, indeed, a 
truth, that certain dreadful consequences await my resolu- 
tion — that certain dreadful penalties are attached to Ay dis- 
obedience — if I dare to disobey the commands he has this 
morning laid upon me ?" 

" My beautiful ! — ^my adored ! — " M. Ouibert began 

" May I entreat you, sir," said she, a little hurriedly, " to 
spare me such expressions as these. It will be a great 
humanity .... I would fain preserve my composure .... 
Sir, I beg you to inform me simply — Is what my unhappy 
father hinted true of him, and what he asserted true of 
you— that you possess a secret, and that you threaten, 
unless certain conditions are fulfilled, to betrai/ it ?" 
. "My dear young lady," said M. Guibert, "I will be as 
frank with you as you seem incUned to be with me. Your 
father has in nothing deceived you. I do possess his 
secret ! 
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'< Secret ! enough," in an under tone,^ " to send him to 
the galleys !" 

And, with a low bow, '* I mean to possess his daughter." 

"Sir!" — with great but suppressed emotion, "you can- 
not be so devoid of manhood and of honour ! What, sir ! 
will you condescend? Will you force a young creature like 
myself into bonds which, pardon me — ^her heart rejects — ^" 
abhors, she was about to say, but she checked herself—" by 
making so unworthy a use of what was so unworthily ac- 
quired?" 

"Oh, ho!" thought Guibert, "are we there already? I 
thought my friend the marquis would not let me o^ so 
easily. Excellently well tutored, upon my honour! But 
no ! no ! no ! my good gentleman, this ii rather too stale a 
trick." 

Then turning again to the young lady, with an air of 
ihe profoundest devotion, he continued : 

" Unfortunately for myself, my heart is too irretrievably 
engaged in this question to admit of the idea of an alterna- 
tive. It is your pwn fault, too amiable Virginie, if I am forced 
to have recourse to means so derogatory to the unimagin- 
able tenderness with which you have^ inspired me ; but — " 
looking down with an ineffable air of conceit, " I had hoped 
— and I do still hope — most charming ^creature ! — to owe my 
final success to more flattering suggestions." 

"I have already entreated you, sir," said she, a little 
impatiently, " to banish all idle expressions from this con* 
versation. ... I have not been accustomed to them. . . . 
T wish to speak to you with sincerity. Sir, I have neither 
heart nor hand to give — ^they are already bestowed upon 
another—" 

" The devil they are !" cried Guibert, springing to his feet, 
" Your hand ! did you say ?" 

" I have passed my faith," said Virginie. 

" Can it be possible ? And can that scoundrel Montalem- 
bert, then, have privately married you to one of his cursed 
aristocracy?" cried Guibert, bursting into a rage. "By 
heavens \ but if he has he shaU rue it !" 

Then sitting down again — 

" Let me understand you, young lady, once for all. Are 
you mamed ?" 

"No," said Virginie, in a low tone, " but my faith is pledg- 
ed — and," colounng to the temples, " my heart is with it." 

" Oh ! is that all ?" said Guibert, relapsing into his usual 
careless indifference of manner. "Then you must take 
them both back again, and pass them on to me, that's all. 

"What a stale trick!" said he to himself. "How can 
Montalembert be such a blockhead as to think to play upon 
me in this manner ? Why, one can buy a better romance 
than this at any stall for sixpence. 
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"I am iiiMtelf distresBed^ my dear ycfong Udy^^ lia 
resumed, '* at that which yoa hAve, with 00 much admmitilff 
candour, just conmraiucated lo me ; and, brieve me, I sen- 
sibly feel all the delicacy and difficulty of your very singular 
situation; but, permit me to say, that, as my claim has 
existed, I may literally say, erer since yoa were three yeais 
old ; and as my constancy has been such that even your 
un^d self must honour it with your approbation, I con- 
fess, I reafiy do not feel mynM quite dii^posed to abandon 
the field to another ; and, certainly, to a more recent ckum- 
ant ; nor to ensure, at the expense of my own indescriba- 
ble misery, the happiness of this amiable young gentleman, 
whosoever he may be — if, in truth, he be a young gentle- 
man at all, and not a creature of the element — and how, in 
that case, he came here .... unless, indeed,** between 
his teeth, '^ Montalembert be a greater rascal than even I 
gave him credit for, I am at a 1ms to cmiceire. 

'* However," interroptin^ hims^, ** brevity is one good 
thing — and plain speaking is a better. Briefly and plamly, 
then, I mean to persist in my claims ; and I hope, having 
said so much, that you will understand, without troubling 
me for further explanation, all which that assertion im- 
plies." 

Virginie turned very pale. 

'* It is impossible that man should be so cruel.** 

" Not in the least, my charmer ; women are, to the ihll, 
as much so— and it is the height of cruelty in you to force 
me to this disagreeable manner of pressing niy suit.** 

" What will you do," said she, hastily, " if I refuse f * 

" Do !" — passionately, " Do ! — why, do justice : and sim» 
ply post your father through France as the double-faced 
scoundrel he has proved himself to be. I know enough of 
him to damn his name from generation to generation,— and, 
by Heaven ! I will do it," cried he, bittoiy. 

He ran on — 

" I believe none of this nonsense, 3roinng lad]r ; it's a ras- 
cally trick of his to evade his promise by workmg upon my 
compassion— he knows I am a kind, soft-hea^rted fool ... * 
but I know him of old — I came prepared for all tlus — I had 
steeled my heart agaiQSt it. I expected you would kneel, 
and swoon, and cry — ^I knew you would be taught your part, 
—and all" — rising again from his seat, almost white with 
rage, and stampmg on the floor—" to save Montalembert*s 
cursed jMide at the expense of his word !— his faith !-^his 
honour ! — but he has no honour. I will lay my life this lov- 
er, if lover there be, — is one of your damned, haughty noble- 
men—some historic name, forsooth ! worthy to mate with 
the heiress of tibe most konourMe house 01 Montalembert 
(sneering). 

^j Mademoiselle, man for man, I am as good as the best of 
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them, and I am not going to resign you, and lose the heiress 
of one of the hnest estates in France, all to pamper the ri- 
diculous arrogance of your father. My name is not good 
enough for him, it seems ! But the name that is too noble 
to be matched with mine will I trample imder my feet ; rest 
assured of it — I'll drag it through the mire till he blushes at 
the very sound of it ; — ^h^ shall have reason to envy the hon- 
est name of Guibert! — Am I to take this as your answer, 
mademoiselle ? 

Virtfinie was trembling now from head to foot. 

" !No, sir," at length she articulated ; " if this be really the 
alternative, I yield. — But what assurance can 1 have that 
my father's secret will be safe ] even when — ^when — " 

" It is a foolish bird," said he, bluntly ; " you know the 
Jiomely proverb. You don't thmk I am such a fool as to 
blast my father-in-law ; besides, /have some honour, though 
he has none. I am no rascal — But it is enough, beautiful and 
adorable Virginie ! you yield— -you aYe mine ! — I want words 
to express my gratitude — ^Indeed, my Ufe shall be devoted to 
repay this obligation — The sole purpose of my existence 
shall be to make you happy." 

" My happiness, sir," said she, rising, and releasing the 
hand he had seized, " will be in that grave where so many 
human hopes lie buried. I do not intend or wish to deceive 
you. I offer to you my hand, carrying with it my estates, 
the sacrifice^ to redeem my lost, unhappy father. I do not 
offer more— -More I cannot, and 1 will not give ! More I 
would not, if I coidd, bestow ! 

" Sir, this conversation is ended — Therese !" 

She strove to support herself, but it was in vain ; her head 
was swimming. She however staggered to the folding- 
doors, fell forwards, and was received into the extended 
arms of Therese. 

The door was hastily shut, and M. Guibert was left alone. 

He turned away with an air less easy and comfortable 
than usual. Something seemed to disconcert him consid- 
erably. 

" A stale trick !" he kept repeating. " Bah ! what a poor 
stale trick!" 

' But there was something twinkling in his eye — an odd 
sensation ... he could not think what it was. He however 
hummed an opera air, and turned away. 



At dinner the marquis alone appeared. When the ser- 
vants had retired, he apologized for the absence of his 
daughter. 

M. Guibart— " I hope, sir, I am to be allowed the privilege 
common upon these occasions ; and to be permitted to con- 

22* 
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Terse with Mademoisefle de Montalembert in the presence 
of a mutual firiend*^-that little li^ack lady, for instance. 
Keep a promise to the ear, and break it to the hope. It 
won't do, my most honourable friend.** 
*' It will not be attempted, sir !** 



CHAPTER XXI. 

For the first time in his life, the father stood by thedaqgi^ 
ter's cohch. 

His lamp was in his hand ; he had entered her drawing- 
room ; the doors were open — he had pa»^ into the bed- 
room. 

The blue curtains were lifted from the bed, as if to admit 
the air — and that disorder visible in the room that speaks of 
sudden illness and hurried remedies; but the bed was 
smoothed — and on the pillow— her cheek flushed, her beao^ 
tifiQ hair tangled and disordered, her hand fast clasped in 
that of Therese, she lay. 

Therese lifted up her hand at the slight sound made by 
the marquis as he entered-^glanced to the bed, and then to 
the light. 

She was asleep. 

He set down nis lamp, came in, and stood by her side^ 
and long and silently did he gaze^-then stooping down, h^ 
kissed her forehead, and the large tears first slowly feU 
drop by drop, — ^then in streams^-^then in torrents, — and the 
miserable father buried his face in the bed-clothes, smother- 
ing his groans as best he might. 

Therese was touched. 

" 0, sir !'* said she, and laying the hand she held gently 
upon the sheet, she rose softly, and approadbed him ; " oh, 
sir! I do pity you." 

" Then leave me with her," said he. 

Therese obeyed, and stepped silently into the other room. 

"Oh, thou dark and terrible Power of Eternal Justice !** 
he began, " whom in my youth I forgot, in my manhood I 
denied. Mighty Judge ! — ^Terrible Avenger ! tnou hast vis- 
ited me at last ! — my selfislviess, my recuessness, my cruel- 
ty, and my pride — I humble myself— I kiss therod-^let me 
perish ; bu^ ah ! on me^-on me alone let thy judgments 
fall ! My child i—save my child ! Oh, child !— child !— beau- 
tiful and innocent child !— is this, then, thy fate !" 

The cry awakened her. She started up, alarmed^ 

"My father!" 

She saw his face, deformed as it w^ with tears. She 
i^rang up and fell upon Ms nedc. 
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^ " Father, be comforted ! Father, do not cry so ! I will try 
to be happy — ^I will do very well. You will be safe, my (w- 
tiier ! — Heaven wi^i provide for me ! — Oh, father ! I can do 
any thing : be but comforted." 

And me tried to sooth him by the most affectionate ca- 
tesses. 

" Child ! — child !" .was all he could articulate, as he sat 
down upon her bed, for he could stwid no longer. 

She was touched to the soul by his softness ; he whom 
she had ever seen so cold, so distant, so stem. 

Could any thing have consoled her, she would have been 
consoled ; but it was not the loss of one — ^it was the posses- 
sioh of another, that sickened her at the heart-strings. 



M, Guibert was allowed to pay his devoirs every morning 
— ^Therese remaining 'at her usual post, the tapestry ^frame, 
beside the open folding-doors. He came to repeat his thread- 
bare expressions of gallantry and flattery; and do Ms duty 
8S was befitting the man of sensibiUty , as he considered him- 
.self, by offering all those adulations and adoVations which it 
is the good pleasure of some to believe that eveiy woman 
elaimfi as her due upon these occasions. 

These were moments of actual torture to the unhappy 
Virginie. She had prepared herself for the grand sacrifice ; 
she had thought the bitterness of death was past, when that 
letter had been despatched which separated her from her 
lover. But these details — ^these daily returning hours of 
unconquerable aversion — these efforts to endure the pres- 
ence of the man who was to be her future husband— with 
whom life was to pass ! 

She was as one dead, when, on M. Guibert's departure, 
Therese clasped her in her arms, — she rarely wept, she 
never complamed ; they imderstood one another well. 

She laid her heaid upon the bosom of her friend, and lay 
stupified for hours. 

It ought to be remarked to the credit of Therese, that, once 
convinced that the fate of Virginie was inevitable, she had 
calmly acquiesced in her decision ; and she had abstained 
from wear3dng her by remonstrances or representations ; had, 
from that instant, devoted herself to the sole task of light- 
ening the heavy hours of anguish endured by her devoted 
charge. Far from now endeavouring to tamper with or to 
weaken her resolution, and as jealous for the virtue and 
honour of Virginie as Virginie could by possibility be for her- 
self, she carefully avoided mentiomng even the name of 
Victor — ^never endeavoured to open the shghtest communi- 
cation with him ; and even forbore to go out, lest they should 
nieet, and his impetuous intenogatioas should draw from 
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her some hint which might betray the secret committed to 
her alone. For, incensed as she had too often been at the 
marquis, she felt almost as intensely anxious to preserve his 
reputation unspotted as his child could be herself. 

One letter alone she had written, to confirm, by her assu- 
rances, the necessity of a final separation, entreating Victor 
to acquiesce in this necessity, without increasing the general 
distress by indulging in useless importunity ; conjuring him, 
as he valued the reputation of Mademoiselle de Montalem- 
bert, to abstain from approaching the castle ; and, in short, 
recommending it to him to leave the country. 

But Victor, mortified, puazled, disappointed, and wretch- 
edly unhappy, found it impossible to comply yirith this last 
suggestion. He still remamed at his old habitation, spend- 
ing his time in melancholy wanderings over the hills-— per- 
ambulations in his private meadow— or in lying for hours 
stretched under those elm-trees where first ne had beheld 
that form, ghstening in more than earthly beauty. 

He was far too tenderly and confidingly attached to Vir- 
ginie to endure the thoughts of making the separation final 
— he was too well aware of the strict nature of French opin- 
ions, so far as regards the conduct of unmarried women, to, 
dare to make any further attempts to secure l^er. 

His only consolation, in this state of mind, was to walk 
with and talk to Bernard, who, grave and more reserved, 
perhaps, than he had formerly been, yet not less patient in 
endeavouring to alleviate the sufferings of others, Ustened 
with sympathy to the never-ending theme : constantly and 
invariably repeating his persuasions, that, as levity, false- 
hood, and inconstancy were aUke impossible to Mademoi- 
selle de Montalembert, time, the great unraveller of events, 
would explain, and would fully justify, the mystery of her 
conduct. 

Victor, therefore, still lingered round the enchanted circle, 
anxiously hoping, at least, to see Therese ; but no Therese 
appeared. 



CHAPTER XXH, 

Something more than a week had now clasped, and, by al- 
most imperceptible degrees, a change appeared to have taken 
place in the situation of the unfortunate Mademoiselle de 
Montalembert. The flippant familiarity and sickening adu- 
lation of M. Guibert's first addresses haid gradually subsided 
into a quiet, earnest, and respectful tone,— a tone which, 
under any other circumstances, would have led to the sup- 
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position that he cherished a something almost like S3nnpaihy 
foir the feelings of his unhappy victim. 

She, on her side, having failed to move his compassion in * 
the first instance, had seemed scrupulously to abstain from 
every fresh attempt at exciting it. His behaviour at their 
first interview had but too well convinced her that such 
attempts must be worse than useless, and could only tend 
still further to d^^rade her father and herself. But, relieved 
from the more odious part of M. Guibert's courtship by this 
change in his mode of conversation, she endeavoured to 
exert herself so as to secure its continuance. 

The hour and half passed in his society, she exerted her- 
self to converse with him upon general topics — she allowed 
him to look over and praise her drawing, to examine and 
criticise her books, to discourse after his manner upon art 
and literature — subjects, by-the-by, which he handled very 
well: she struggled hard to preserve a certain distant re- 
spect in her manner, without any display of fear or discourte- 
sy. She coughed often, and a very bright colour began 
to waver upon her cheeks. 

Guibert always looked very uneasy when she coughed; 
and at times he watched those faint gleamings on the cheek 
with looks of the deepest interest. 

His manner became more and more kind, and less and 
less complimentary. 



One day M. Guibert was walking over the hills, and he 
came to a very pretty little village which was scattered 
along a narrow valley : there was a meadow surrounded 
with trees in the centre of this valley, through which ran a 
small river, clear as crystal, and the entrance to which was 
by a tall rickety wicker gate. 

We know the village, and we know the valley, and the 
meadow, and the wicker gate. 

Guibert, charmed with the spot, paused in his perambu- 
lation to examine and admire it; and opening the gate, he 
was about to enter the meadow. A young man started, as 
he did so, from a bench under some trees, where he had 
been half sitting, half lying ; and looking impatiently at the 
intruder, pulled his hat over one of the handsomest and 
most agreeable faces in the universe, and, hastily walking 
past him, quitted the place as he came in. 

It was evident to Guibert that this young gentleman was 
a very elegant person, and a man of the world ; though the 
excessive negligence of his dress, and the general disorder 
of his whole appearance, might have disguised this from 
one less accustomed to look beyond the surface of things. 
Guibert started as he passed him, and fixed an earnest sttf^ 
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prised look upon his face ; but De Vermont dkl not appear 
to perceive tnis ; he went his wajr down the narrow shaded 
' lane; the other watching him till he was out of sight 

There was a Uttle naked^legged, sharp-eyed French girl, 
about twelve years of age, in a red petticoat and dark blue 
bodice, standing on the margin, and looking into the stream 
which flowed through the meadow. Guibert went up to 
her — she turned herself as he came near, and lifting her 
round, well-browned arm to shade her from the dazzling 
sun, fixed upon him a pair of bright inquisitive black eyes. , 
"Well, my pretty girl," began M. Guibert, "and what do 
you do here ?" 
" I km watching for the fresh- water crayiish, sir." 
" Have you many in these waters V 
"Not many — my father wants to catch some for the 
young gentleman^s supper to-night." 
"What young gentleman ?" 

" Oh I he's on the bench, I think. No," turning round, 
" he's gone. Did you not see him 1" ' 

" I met a young gentleman as I came in ; is he ia friend 
of yours?" 

" No, sir — a friend of my father's," with the precocious 
prudery of French twelve years old. " How should he be 
a friend of mine t" 
" Nay, I don't know— Why not ? . . . . Well, but what is 

he here for ? — He's a gentleman ? " 

" A gentleman V contemptuously, "I believe he is that ! — 
and more than a gentleman— he's a nobleman, father says 
he'll be sworn, — and so will I too." 

" Indeed ! Very grand that. And pray where does he 
live?" ^ ^^ 

"Oh! he lives with father just now." 
" With father ! Where ? What for 1" 
" Oh, sir !" with a shy look, " I can guess for what." 
" Bah ! you can form no guesses." 
" Can't I ?— but I think I can though." 
"I'll engage you know nothing about the matter — as if 
he'd tell you." 

" As if I'd ask him ! — Didn't I see little Therese, in the 
black petticoat and scarlet handkerchief? I know her well 
enough ; they don't wear such things in this country. Ay ! 
she has been down many a good day. They never talked 
much up here though ; they used to meet down in the lane, 
sir, but I spied them out — and there was once the young 
lady herself; I saw her ; they walked, they three, a long 
time under the trees ; they thought I didn't see 'em then ; 
but people have eyes. However, I don't know what's the 
matter, sir ; it's now fourteen days, and neither young lady, 
nor Therese, nor letter, nor message, nor any thing ; and 
he never was near the chateau once all that time ; moping 
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about here all alone, 6r walking and talking with M. Ber- 
nard, and looking so sad, sir. Oh ! — that's a very foolish or 
a very wicked young lady, to break a lover's heart so — ^but 
it's ail her father, maybe.'" 
** So they used to walk together 1" 
" Always with Therese, sir. You know the old marquis 
always k-ept her up so — ^but Therese would bring her to our 
ducasse, and there he saw her, and they fell in love. But 
father thinks Therese knew very well who he was all the 
time — I mean the gentleman." 
: " And who was he ?" 
" Father knows, or guesses ; I don't." 
"Oh, pooh! you know very well, and you'll tell me," 
putting a five-franc piece into her hand. 

" Oh, sir ! he calls himself M . Constant here — ^but that's 
not his real name — this is his real name, sir," and showing 
him a little piece of paper, hidden carefully within her stays, 
she drew it out, " that's his real name, sir — The Count de 
Vermont,^'' drawing herself up with dignity ; " and that, sir, is 
his grand beautiful seal. 1 stole them as I was doing his 
room one day. Don't tell I've got them." 

Guibert read the name twice, examined th^ seal, put it 
into his pocket, looked into the river once or twice, as if 
looking for crayfish, and then stood upon the bank and 
mused. 
At length he said, 

" And he's a nice young gentleman, is he ?" 
•* Oh, sir, he's cherished by all of us — so good-natured 
and so generous ; no pride or nonsense about him, as fa- 
ther says; pleasant words and pleasant jokes for great and 
small ; plenty of money for those who want it, and plenty 
of good-humour for those who don't." 

" His father," muttered Guibert, " was more than this ! — 
his father was a man of genius and virtue ! I forgot," thus 
he mused, " that the innocent must suffer with the guilty." 
He said no more at this time, but, turning upon his heel, 
walked slowly home, as he pleased to call it ; striking with 
his stick the wild fern and brambles that hung beside his 
path, or knocking the pebbles about in a mood of deep, 
though not unpleasing thought. 

When he arrived at the chateau it was the hour of his 
accustomed visit to Virginie. He laid down his hat, ar- 
ranged his hair a little, and went up stairs. 

She was sitting in her large chair in the usual place, but 
looked so nervous and languid that it was plain all her ef- 
forts to assume courage and conceal her increasing weak- 
ness were becoming ineffectual. Her eyes, too, were red ; 
it was the first time that he had perceived this sign of the 
indulgence of secret grief, and he seemed touched by it ; 
the more so, because there was evidently no intention (M 
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interesting Ms compassion, for he could perceive tnat the 
eyelids heui been bathed to conceal the recent tears. 

" My dear Mademoiselle de Montalembert," said he, now 
going up to her with the air of an affectionate brother, or 
rather uncle — ^a mami^ which^ in truth, he had lately been 
gradually assuming — " why do you keep yourself so close 
a prisoner in your own room ? The want of air and Exer- 
cise will really injure your health. Let me persuade you to 
go out a httle, for my sake," 

She rose from her seat, but her breath failed, and she sat 
down again. 

" I am not quite well to-day," she said ; " to-morrow I 
will try." 

" Will you allow me to feel your j^ulse !" said he, with 
that air of friendly, almost respectful interest which he had 
lately assumed ; ^^ I am something of a physician— -let me 
prescribe for you." 

She held out her arm. 

He looked very much shocked as he relinquished it ; and, 
getting up from his chair, took two or three turns about the 
room. 

Then resuming his place, he said, with his accustomed 
bluntness, 

" And you really have had the goodness, and the virtue, 
and the self-command, not once to see him again after 
you had promised yourself to me ?" 

"Sir," said Virginie, with surprise, "could you doubt 
that?" 

'* And you have affected no illness to work upon my pity 
— ^you have got up no scenes to raise my compassion ?" . . . 

" Your pity, sir," said she, gravely and coldly, " I had 
found was not to be worked upon. I would not disgrace my 
father by fruitless and vain struggles a^inst thai which is 
inevitable. What I do for his saS:e," with much feeling, " I 
will endeavour not to do unworthily." 

" Your father little deserves all this fine sentiment," 
peevishly. 

" He is my father, sir— you will respect his name hefore 
his daughter." 

" Indeed, I should be a bhite if I did not before such a 
sweet, good, sensible daughter as you are!" said Guibert; 
" I own you are sadly too good, sadly too good for me " 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Three days elapsed after this conversation, without mach 
apparent change taking place in the relative situation of the 
parties. 

M; Guibert continued his walks ; the marquis spent his 
days chiefly in his own apartments. 

One pitiable change indeed there was — it arose from the 
rapidly increasing feebleness of Virginie. The short cough 
became more and more frequent ; the hectic flush deepen- 
ed upon her cheek ; her fair hands wasted, and assumed a 
waxy transparency ; and dewy drops hung heavy on her 
forehead. 

She tried to walk in the garden to oblige M. Guibert, or 
rather to silence his splieitous entreaties, but the air failed 
to revive her. She tried to eat, to rest, to smile, to allay 
the agonizing fears of Theresa. It would not do ; the sick 
heart refused its ministry — the springs of life were poi- 
soned. 

The anguish of the affectionate Therese at this termina- 
tion of her hopes — this sudden wreck of all she had so sed- 
ulously cherished, it is in vain to attempt to describe. 

The hours of the dismal night were passed by her in 
sleepless anxiety, the quick beatings of her heart arrested 
by terror, as, her head raised from the couch on which she 
lay, and resting upon her arm, she listened to the short 
hollow cough which sounded from Virginie's bed ; or, as 
every succeeding morning she hastened to her charge, only 
to behold the fresh ravages which a farther succession of 
restless and feverish hours had made upon^that lovely form. 

But even the distress of Therese was feeble, compared 
to the tortures endured by the unhappy Montalembert. 
Great had been his errors, harsh and tyrannical his conduct, 
but the sensibilities of his nature, though perverted, were 
excessive ; and the agonies of his reflections can only be 
compared to those apps^hng secret fires which have been 
pictured to us by one terrific hand as consuming in secret 
the umer heart of the wicked. 

In the presence of his daughter he quelled and mastered 
his feehngs, but his nights were passed in all the tortures 
of despair. 

Guibert himself appeared little better at ease than any 
one of the party ; however, he said nothing ; but he was 
more indefatigable in his walks than ever, and his visits to 
Mademoiselle de Montalembert were short and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

M 
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It was three or four days after the conversation with the 
little girl by the brook, that M. Guibert was seen impatiently 
watclung for the arrival of the old man who officiated as 
messenger to the post — eagerly demanding a letter which 
he seemed to be expecting — ^hastily retiring with it into the 
most retired walk of the garden, and as eagerly devouring 
its contents. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to say, that the letter thus 
impatiently expected was an answer to one which, imme- 
diately after his first interview with Pierre's little girl, he 
had written to a confidential friend at Paris ; and in which 
he had given a commission to verify, with the most sedulous 
care, the intelligence which had thus been received ; to as- 
certam, in the first place, whether the young man that he 
had seen was the veritable Victor Comte de Vermont he 
professed himself to be — that being the case, whether the 
young gentleman's general conduct and reputation in the 
world justified his very prepossessing countenance and ap- 
pearance. • 

After Guibert had given the letter a second attentive pe- 
rusal, he put it, with an air of great satisfaction, into his 
pocket ; and then, without re-entering the chateau, he open- 
ed the outer garden gate, and strolled down towards the 
village where Pierre resided. 

He seemed to do this apparently without other intention 
than that of whiling away the time till the hour of his ac- 
customed visit to Mademoiselle de Montalembert should ar- 
rive. He walked in his usual careless, sauntering manner, 
— as if no determined object drew him on, but he seemed 
engaged in thought^ and did not look about him as usual. 

As he came up the lane he met the two young men, De 
Vermont and M. Bernard. . Guibert stopped them, and very 
politely requested to be shown the nearest way to the cha- 
teau de Montalembert, saying, " he had strayed away from 
it, and being a stranger in the country, was at a loss for in- 
formation." 

The young men both started at this, and De Vermont 
turned very pale. 

Bernard gave the necessary directions, during which time 
Guibert kept his eyes fixed upon De Vermont's face. 

De Vermont looked uheasy at this, and, by rather a 
haughty gesture of the head, showed that he did not much 
enjoy the scrutiny ; but Guibert seemed little to regard his 
dissatisfaction, and continued his examination, while his 
features assumed an air of deep and melancholy interest. 

Having received his directions, he turned away. 

" Like— yet less magnificently beautiful !" said Guibert to 
himself, or rather thought Guibert within himself. 

''That noblest of expression! that air of truth!— K)f hon* 
our ! — of matchless goodness and intelligence ! . . « Yet it 
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there what I like, — a frank and open comitenance— an 
eye uncontaminated by vice — simplicity, fervour, and good 
sense." 

Nothing further passed at this time. De Vermont and 
Bernard pursued their walk. Guibert, still musing, returned 
slowly to the chateau. 



By the time that he reached home, the hour had arrived 
for Guibert's dismal visit to Mademoiselle de Montalembert. 

He went up stairs, gave, as was his custom, two raps at 
the door, and then entered without further ceremony. 

She was lying upon her sofa, supported by the arms of 
Therese. 

She made a feeble attempt to rise as he came into the 
room, that she might receive him in her accustomed man- 
ner ; but she could not. The effort was beyond her strength 
— she sunk back and closed her eyes. 

" I beheve," said she, faintly, " you must excuse me to- 
day." 

Therese turned away her head. 

Guibert came hastily up to the couch. 

" Three days ! — ^What a havoc have three days made ! 
-^Just Heavens ! you are not really so weak as all this ! Try 
to be better, good, pretty Virginie ! . . . . 

" You love him, then, so truly 1 Well, well. Cheer up 
—cheer up ! He is a good fellow, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
alembert ; he is son to the best and noblest gentleman that 
ever wore a sword. Ay, if all your fine aristocrats had 
been like Charles de Vermont, we should not have waded 
through seas of blood to pull them down. 

" He was a gentleman ! I knew him well. His son is not 
his equal ; who could be ? but he is a good fellow, and a fine 
fellow. •^ 

" You choose well, httle Therese ; you choose well. I 
think better of you for all this. You did not throw her at 
the head of the first adventurer you mete No, no ! You 

knew well where you were all the time But why, in 

the name of all that is good, do you not move heav^i and 
earth to save her from rascally old Guibert 1" 

The countenance of Virginie, at this strange speech, 
mocks description. 

The rapid alternations of astonishment— of distress — of 
hope— of joy ! 

The straining, distorted eye — ^the rosy, fleeting clouds that 
coursed over her varying features— the death-l3te intervals 
of phy paleness ! 

" 1 am too blunt and too rough for you, dear, sweet, ad- 
mirable creature !" cried Guibert, looking at her with a rap- 

M3 
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turous tenderness. " Forgive me ; I did not know you. I 
know you now. 

" Do you think that I would — or that I could 1 

" No, no ; I am no monster ! I might have strained a point 
with one of your fine mincing Paris ladies. - But, good Heav- 
ens ! to put such an angel as you into hell !" 

The heart of Virginie was now beating rapidly ; beating 
as if it would have burst her bosom, as the first rays of joy 
and hope, faint dawning on her mind, struggled through the 
thick darkness which oppressed her. 

" Is it possible !" she exclaimed, faintly, and sinking upon 
her knees, her clasped hands up, imploringly exten&d to- 
wards him. 

'' You wUU . ." 

" I will !" said Guibert. " May God bless you !" 

And, stooping down, he impressed the first and the last 
kiss upon her forehead. 

But she had fainted away. 

Like a father he raised her, busied himself in endeavours 
to restore her, exerted all his usual readiness and presence 
of mind for her assistance. 

When she began to give signs of returning animation, 
Therese, as plain-spoken as himself, said, 

" She is coming to herself again, — and if you have de- 
ceived her in this, you are the most viUanous monster that 
ever darkened the face of the earth." 

" Thank you," said he, " I like plain speaking ; but enough 
of this now ^ 

^^ I am not going to stay any longer at this time, for fear 
of agitating her. Take care of her ; and tell her, when she 
gets well — ^you deserve that pleasure, you good little thing — 
tell her I am gone to fetch this fine lover of hers. But I 
am afraid the old marquis will not relish him much better 
for a son-in-law than he does me. 

" Why, Therese ! — ^what have you been thinking' of ? Did 
you never hear of Guibert in all your doings with the house 
of De Vermont 1 I have not forgotten you so easily. I 
adored De Vermont. Had he lived, Guibert would never have 
been the thing he is now ! — ^but no more of that. Take care 
of her, I say, and tell her, when she comes to herself, that 
1 have done with her for e>er ! 

He then hastily quitted the room. 

Guibert walked twice down the gallery, and then abruptly 
opened the library door. 

Montalembert, whose frame, like that of his daughter, was 
fast sinking under the burden of intolersible distress, lay 
stretched upon a couch, — ^his face buried in the cushions — 
his forehead resting upon his folded. arms. 

As Guibert looked upon him, that sweet sentiment of pity, 
which had found a harbour in his bosom, began to whisper, 
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even for this despised and guilty man — that man whom, till 
then, he had regarded with such bitter and unmitigated feel- 
ings of contempt and aversion. 

The marquis, absoibed by his own thoughts, seemed not 
to have heard the door open ; he lay without raising his 
head ; lys wasted limbs — ^his disconsolate attitude— his neg- 
lected dress and hair — telling a tale of the deepest misery. 

Guibert looked at him a second or two, and a pang shot 
through his breast, more like remorse than any thing he had 
ever &lt before in his life. He went up to the sofa. 

" Montalembert," he said, in a serious and feeling voice, 
"you have suffered more in this affair than such a rough 
old fellow as I had any idea of. 

" I have misunderstood your character — ^and I beg your 
pardon. .... 

*' I shall push this detestable farce of mine no further. 
Your daughter has triumphed ! 

" But if / make sacrifices — so must you, Sjjie loves Vic- 
tor de Vermont — ^the son of the man ! . . . 

" I cannot name it with patience !" all his old irritation 
rising again as he uttered the fatal word. 

" I cannot even think of him with patience in your pres- 
ence ! 

" You must give up all your old prejudices — you must." 

In a hurried, heated tone of voice, his lately-acquired soft- 
ness vanishing, as if by magic, at the name. 

" It's fit you should. You've had a lesson, I should think, 
by this time ; but, be that as it may, I am ready, I tell you, 

to abandon my claim For I would not hurt a hair of 

her dear head ! — ^much less kill her in this cursed way ! . . . 

" But, then, it's fit you should do your part — as hard as 
you may find it, and cruel as you may thmk it, you must, 
and you ought, and you shall give her to De Vermont."' 

Guibert had spoken with so much impetuosity, that he 
wanted time to observe the feelings of his auditor ; and 
Montalembert, startled and thunderstruck, had listened, only 
lifting his head from the pillow, and fixing hiseyes upon the 
speaker's face. 

He now rose slowly, and seating himself, 

" Do you speak seriously V he said, " or am I to under- 
stand tms as merely some new invention for mocking that 
misery of which it has pleased you to make sport V 

" Your reproach is just," said Guibert, in a softened tone, 
"and my abruptness deserves it. However, I can't help 
that ; I am in earnest, Montalembert ; and I heartily repent 
the unworthy part I have been playmg in your family ; but, 
excuse me, 1 am so deeply and devotedly interested in the 
happiness of that good girl, that I must use my detestable 
power, for the last time, in her behalf. I tell you I will re- 
nounce all my claims cheerfully ; but you most agree to 

23* 
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one condition— you must consent to give her in marriage to 
De Vermont." 

" Are you serious V repeated the marquis. 

" To be sure I am ! I am sorry you seem to hesitate as 
to my conditions — ^but old prejudices are strong." — 

" Your conditions !" said Montalembert, as if awakening 
from a long dream ; " Your conditions ! Is that all ?" There 
is a God, and he is merciful!" — .... and with that his 
head sunk upon his hands. 

He was wrapt for a few seconds, then he uncovered his 
face. 

There was a smile upon it, beautiful even in him. 

•* Guibert," said he, stretching out his hand, ** I do not know 
what all this may have done for you; but I am a new man. 
The iron prejudices and passions of former days are broken 
and scattered like chaff before the wind ; the cold, icy, self- 
ish pride and resentment I cherished, are gone. To see her 
happy, I would die a thousand deaths ! 

" Do you think / hesitate % I cannot find words — ^I am not 
a man of words — I thank you from the bottom of my soul." 

" Then," said Guibert, cheerfully, but first he had passed 
his hand across his eyes, " there is nothing more to be done 
but to seek out this youngster, and get the priest ; and for that 
purpose I will take myself away." 

And, with a delicacy that did him credit, away he went, 
and Montalembert was allowed to seek his daughter. 

Sacred meeting ! sweet, inexpressible joy ! as, clasped in 
his arms, the tender eyes of Virginie read in her father's face 
his own feUcity and her's ! 

They say the description of happiness is tedious ; that is 
not, perhaps, exactly true. It is rather that the pen of the 
narrator becomes weary; and he longs to share the rest 
which he describes : else would it be insipid, or would it be 
useless, to trace the effects of joy, as those of sorrow have 
been followed. 

To describe the soft balm of peace and love, filling the 
wasted veins, and, by its strange and blessed chymistry, con- 
verting all the poisoned springs of life to healing waters ! 

To paint the rest of the overtaxed and wearied nerves ! 

To paint her, good and beautiful, pressed to her lover's 
heart, a father's blessing poured like balm upon her gracious 
head ! 

To paint the comfortable sense of right that warmed the 
bosom of old Guibert ; yielding himself to that blessed en- 
thusiasm which the admiration of so much goodness had 
awakened in his heart, he gave up a large estate, and a lovely 
heiress, and his interest, and his fancy — and more than all, 
his old prejudices, revenges, and resentments, to make an 
excellent creature happy ! 
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Or the heaven, within the breast of the unfortunate Mont- 
alembert, when, after the searching fires of intolerable misery 
had purged his bosom, he was restored to himself-— a softened, 
tender, and affectionate man ! 

Or the recompense of Therese — the joy in another's joy ! 

Nor must the priest be forgotten. 

He, too, had learned a lesson — a lesson of self-distrust — 
of caution against the wanderings of imagination ; of avoid- 
ance of those dangerous confines which sever wrong from 
right. 

He had learned how ignorant man is of his own moral 
weakness ; and that when the tide of passion hath once set 
in, to say, " Thus far shalt thou go, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed," is not for mortality. 

In, that spirit of self-sacrifice and self-subjugation which, 
though exaggerated to superstition, is still the fe-ature of that 
corrupted but once noble church to which he belonged, he 

getitioned to be allowed to join the hands of the lovers ; and, 
aving blessed them, he departed upon his pilgrimage, and 
went to preach on justice, truth, and judgment to come, to 
. the benighted savages of the far east. 

And years after, those who met him in these wilds, saw 
him not in haughty contempt and spiritual pride, sitting in 
judgment upon his fellow-sinners — saw him not in palaces 
of stone, reared by the hands of the poor ignorants around 
him : staif in hand, like an apostle of old, he journeyed and 
laboured in the simplicity of the gospel. 

Casting aside all those things which divide and exasperate 
the servants of one common Master among the civilized rea- 
soners of Europe, he preached the universal gospel in love, 
righteousness, and truth. Flinging down those idols, which 

gervert the imaginations of these poor children of barbarism, 
e substituted in their stead the pure image of the Father as 
shining in the Son — the awful incomprehensibility of the 
almighty and righteous Creator ! 

He emancipated them from the iron rule of superstitious 
terrors and slavish observances, and subjugated them to the 
glorious obedience of the sons of God. 

He was their parent and their friend; he softened their 
hearts ; he animated their spirits ; fierce combats and wicked 
excitements were exchanged for cheerful labour and reason- 
able observance ; licentiousness and strife, for love, peace, 
and innocent joy. " And the wilderness, and the sohtary 

Elace, were glad for them ; and the desert did rejoice and 
lossom as the rose. The wolf also did dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard did lie down with the kid, and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, and a little 
child might lead them." 
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It was after some ^ears thus passed in endeayouring at the 
civilization of the wildest savages, that Bernard was seized 
with an irresistible desire to co-operate with those generous 
labourers, who, supt)unded by the most desperate obstacles 
which the barbarity of their fellow-creatures can invent, are 
employed in the far more difficult task of humanizing the 
opinions, and eradicating the shameful prejudices, of more cul* 
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iivated men — of men, whd", in the daily and hourly practice 
of the blackest injustice, dare to arrogate to themselves the 
pride of being the first in the march of intellect — the advo- 
cates of the rights of man — the vi^orthy maintainers of those 
great principles of liberty, equality, and universal justice ; on 
which the future prospects of our race are to depend. 

He become a missionary, in defence of the coloured race in 
America. 

What dangers he underwent, what obloquy he endured, 
what persecution, what sufferirig, among those sons of free- 
dom and philanthropy, so soon as he dared to lift his voice 
against their prejudices, there is neither room nor inclination 
here to describe. 

In some things, they have done well — those sons of free- 
dom ; and their reward has been great. In others, they make 
us weep to see that they who fought so nobly in a righteous 
cause — ^fought in selfishness, and not in virtue; that they 
scruple not to deny to others far more than was ever denied 
to them ; and proudly refuse to grabt what they so fearlessly 
struggled to obtain. 

It was a fair, still, autumn evening, when a traveller, on 
horseback, paused upon his journey, to listen to the voice of, 
one who — sheltered by the giant arms of a vast maple tree, 
upon the brow of a hill — ^ihe sinking sun pouring, as if he loved 
to glorify, his rays upon that faint and fervid countenance 
— was addressing with energy a mingled crowd. 

They Hstened, as the listeners of Athens to the all-eloquent 
Paul ; some in haughty contempt ; some skepticism ; some 
in indifference : the most part in anger ; a few in deep and 
heartstruck conviction. 

" Ye call yourselves," he cried, " the sons of freedom ! the 
first to lead that march towards universally diffused happiness, 
which, spreading from the magnate to the humblest peasant, 
shaJl make a real equality among men! ye lift up in pride 
your lofty foreheads that never bowed to a created being ! 
Ye lift up your thoughts in the energy of pure reason, and 
despise those empty distinctions of birth, of rank, of wealth, 
made to amuse the creature in his infancy, unworthy the 
regard of reason. Ye sternly deny to tyranny the right to 
oppress ; to pride the right to reign. As ye came from the 
hand of your Creator, so ye will have the spirit to remain ; 
trampling down with contempt those idle prejudices, those 
degrading and humiliating conditions, which, in teaching one 
man to make a god of his fellow man, render him weak, 
senseless, and contemptible, as the worshipper of such an 
idol should be. 

** I hail the dawn of such thoughts ! I reverence the eman- 
cipation ! I rejoice in the future ! Now shall truth and jus- 
tice have their reign upon earth ! Now shall those generous 
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warriors in the great and good cause difiiise light and I&erty 
by their example through the world! 

" Through the world. I came to visit, and I saw — 

" Few are the men — few their deeds — few their principles, 
that ring sterling to the touch of truth. But. since the sun 
first rose upon this creation, blackened with revolt and crime, 
never shone he upon a fairer, or a falser, seeming, than on 
this new-found world 1" 

Here a general murmur of disapprobation ran through the 
assembly. Some hissed, some hooted, some called him a 
fool and an idiot, some elbowed their neighbours as if they 
wished to hear more : a few vociferated ** Silence !'^ 

*' Do your consciences tell you,^' said the priest, looking 
round, '' what I am sdtout to say ; or are they so seared, so 
utterly extinct, under the pressure of this burning sin, that, 
like the consciences of the damned, they answer no more. 

^ It is not that ye have slaves ! It is not the atrocious 
cruelty of your dealings with them /* Those things cry to 
Heaven aloud for vengeance, yet ye regard it Uttle ; but the 
efforts of good and honest England (with all her foults, this 
shall rise up in her behalf when the nations are judged !) are 
fast proving this a commercial error, and 1 have no fear but 
that It will soon be reformed* I pass that by ... » 

'' No ! it is your shameful, aristocratical, childish, tinselly 

Prejudice against the colour of that blood which the same 
Creator pours through your brotheir's veins. It is your un- 
just, your barbarous, your contemptible arrogance, which 
would fain shut out from a share in blessmgs, proudly claimed 
as your own universal porticHU the children of the sam^ 
nature — the children of the same God. 

*' Sin and crime, murder and rapine, cruelty and lust, may 
stain, but time wears out the mark. The child, while he 
revels in the ill-gotten wealth, shall not inherit the curse 
which pursued the father. The descendant of wickedness 
shall be forgiven. Mercy shall shield the innocent from the 
punishment of the guilty, and shame and dishonour shall die I 
'* But there is one shame, that is indelible ; one dishon- 
our imperishable ; one crime unpardonable : time, in its lapse, 
shall £nd no ren^dy — ages roll away, and mercy have no 
place. One drop of bLood a shade darker than your own — 
and ye ! the enlightened I the jjust I the advocates of unlim- 

* For the dreadful cruelties pxactise^ in the slave stales of America, see 
every American traveller. The dreadful traffic of the internal slave trade, 
by which thousands^ bred like cattle in the central states, are torn from 
their homes and families, to perish in the lice fields of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, many of which die of grief even before they arrive. Infants sold 
hy weight before the eyes of their agonizing mothers, &c^ &c. ,&c. We will 
not pollute these pages with a description of the cruelties practised in 
these abominable regions, or of the utter destruction of every virtuous sen- 
timent, which is, in too many cases^ the result, both in the master and e^ 
«ry member of his family. 
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ited philanthropy ! the friends of universal human nature ! 
Ye, coldly, wickedly, mercilessly, sentence a whole race, 
myriads of your fellOw-creatures, to hopeless degradation — 
to everlasting exclusion, from every blessing which is dear- 
est to yourselves." 

"Yes!" bitterly, "ye selfish! and ye mean! Ye can 
wield the sword of liberty for yourselves ! Ye can raise your 
eloquent, impassioned voices to defend those principles of 
equality that are profitable to you! And ye can, without 
remorse and without pitsr, carry into execution the most de- 
testable tenet of exclusive aristocracy that ever was in- 
vented by the pride or the folly of your race. 

" Yet, such is the blindness of your deluded reason, ye 
can do it! and Walk erect, as if ye merited the name of 
meti ! 

"Shame! — shame upon ye all! — vast, powerful, enlight- 
ened, spreading nation ! who ought to have been the har- 
bingers of light and joy to a benighted, barbarous world — 
shame ! — that with the abused and noble names of freedom, 
reason, and truth, upon your lips — ye dare every instant to 
commit such dark tyrannous deeds. 

"Long enough had these dusky children of one common 
parent suffered under the lash of power, under the barbarity 
of ignorance. The time was approaching, the day was rising, 
when, by infusion with a better race, their long and heavy 
curse should have been obliterated, and one universal equal- 
ity have overspread the world ! Nature, in her beneficence, 
hailed the hour ! She blessed these new children of clay 
with a beauty unknown before ; she poured her graces ana 
her talents on their heads, that they might adorn the new 
era in which they were about to shine, and dispel, by the 
light and love of beauty, those shadows of ancienr prejudice 
which still obscured the dawn — 

" And ye have dared ! Ye children, too, of a fairer and a 
better world of things I Ye have dared ! to revolt against 
your common Creator ; and flatly to refuse those blessings 
to his children, which he has called them into life to share. 
Ye know that he has ! Ye baJe, envious, brothers ! ye eld- 
est sons ! who would fain appropriate the whole inheritance ; 
regardless, so ye preserve your heirship, and your suprem- 
acy, what the Vounger born of the same parent suffer, in 
degradation and despair. 

" But, no !" and his pale countenance was lifted up, while 
a beam of hope and inspiration passed over it — " but no ! 
the seed of reason and of hope has not been cast in vain. 
Not in vain have ye been reared in noble principles ! Not 
in vain have ye been taught to reverence man as man — as 
the wonderful work of God, not as the pageant of a court, or 
a camp. Not in vain have ye lifted up your hearts, in hon- 
est adoration of the Divine and Incomprehensible. Not in 
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Tain bare ye pernsed with fanmUe eye, the law of fbe 
hearenly Master and Lord ! 

^ Prejudice is strong — and Uindness is deep— and reflec- 
tion seldom tries those qnestions, which an immense society 
hare consented to, as arranged. Bot ye will not all refuse to 
try the valne of this in the still chambers of yoor hearts ! 
Ye will not all refuse ! Ye amiaUe philanthropists ! Ye ex- 
ceUent of the earth 1 1 aiaSi call upon yon ! Yon wiQ not all re- 
fuse to lend your aid to the destruction of this monstrous er- 
ror and crime ! 

" Ye will shake off the yoke of eTfl habits of thought. Ye 
will extend the right hand of fellowship to brothers of an- 
other hue. As with you, pale-faced children, so shall the 
darker be weighed — wei^^ in that balance of their own 
proper merits — that just and golden balance which ye said 
ye had hung so high to be the standard of valoe for men. 

*^ Some of ye wQl teach your children as children in your 
motherland are taught. Not, oh sin ! oh shame ! to spurn 
the dark brother, but rather to pity, and to honour him, with 
such honour as belongs to the mnocent and oppressed. To 
liA the little hand of charity and love to the sooty skin ! To 
remember his vast wrongs ! and to offer a mite of late atone- 
ment! 

** And should your sons, among those daughters whose 
beauty is of both worlds-— whose tenderness and whose 
sweetness is as that wild desert rose of Sharon — spouse to 
the mighty eastern king, ^ whose hue was black, but comely 
as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon." Yes ! 
shall they like him, call a flower from among the thorns, to 
adorn the bosom of their rest, ye will not. . . .'' 

Loud clamours, murmurs, hisses, stampings, rerilings, 
hootings ! 

'*Ye win not! ye dare not! ye shall not refuse her a 
place at your hearth! A home within your hearts 1 A 
shelter in your arms ! 

** So shsdl the blessings of Heaven descend upon you as 
the dew of the morning. So shall the curse of pride, cru- 
elty, and sin, which hangs over your devoted children, roll 
away. So shall ye be glorious among the nations, true to 
your principles, daring, noble, free, and just ! as those brave 
ancestors who cross^ the waves to raise the standard of 
righteousness in the howling wilderness. 

'* Otherwise ye shall go down, the victims of your own 
narrowness of mind ; like other poor slaves of prejudice and 
foUy, ye too shall go down. Your light shall daiiien ; con- 
tentions and bowlings shall be heard in your societies, and 
deep murmurs from beneath shall distrust you with many 
fears, till, in one vast vengeance, the long-repressed force 
snail explode, and scatter you in rags and ashes to the 
winds!" 
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He ceased ; long discoursing with the wild and untutored 
— ^long unchastened communion with his own reflections — 
had given, it may be thought, a character too imaginative 
and unsubdued to his speaking — for we dare not call it elo- 
quence 

But what was thfs result ? 

Was he torn to pieces on the spot ? 

No ; he escaped that most probable fate. 

Was he caught, tortured, tarred, and feathered 1 treated, 
as the wildest of the Irish, in their madness of suffering and 
rebellion, treated their bitterest adversaries 1 

No, he even escaped that. 

He had the singular good fortune, in this land of political 
perfection, to escape the direst punishments for speaking 
truth ; punishments which he saw inflicted all around him, 
upon his generous and courageous fellow-labourers. 

And he continued his labours in common with them. 

And did the Americans find a solution of the problem which 
appals their imaginations, in a simple adherence to the laws 
of honour, justice, and humanity 1 — an inflexible regard to 
which will be found the only clue to guide man safely through 
the perplexing labyrinth of human affairs ? 

Or were these generous efforts thrown away ? 

Not utterly. 

It is very certain, that by unremitting exertions to the spirit 
of their address — ^by a perseverance that knew no pause — a 
love and energy that would take no denial — in the course of 
time, a very considerable effect was produced upon the 
prejudices of this vast society. American children might be 
seen, who did not loathe at the sight of a little negro, as 
English ones do at a* reptile. Families, where the black drop 
could not be traced beyond the seventh or eighth degree, 
were gradually admitted to some show of equality and in- 
timacy. 

That the prejudice in favour of blue blood would not con- 
tinue to exist so deeply in liberal, enlightened America, as 
ever it had done in monarchical, ignorant, bigoted Spain, 
there seemed little reason to hope. 

Still something was asserted. 

Young men of suspected breed were no longer " kicked out 
of theatres,"* those in whom scarcely the faintest tint of 
the proscribed colour could be detected were suffered to sit 



* " The unhappy taint in George's blood is betrayed to the audience of 
a theatre in Philadelphia, where he and Ludovic are seated together in the 
pit. The man of colour is immediately kicked out of the playhouse ; and 
nis friend discovers that no court, either of law or honour, can be expected 
to redress such an occurrence." — Quarterly Review of MarU, par O. de 
Beaumont. 

M. de Beaumont witnessed such an occurrence. 
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within a few feet of their white brethren in the house of 
God ! — ^nay ! were even permitted to lie side by side with 
them in their graves ! 

People began to be ashamed to avow their antipathies 
unblushingly, at least to Europeans ; and that faint dawn of 
light appeared, which, cherished by the good, on topics 
nearly akin to this, in our world at least, we have seen blaze 
finally into such bright and glorious day ! 



THE END. 
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